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‘AND ON EARTH PEACE, GOOD-WILL TOWARD MEN.’’ 
—Luke 2:16. 


(When the football game is over, when you have tired of pictures and fiction, 
sit down for a quiet half-hour and read this editorial. Beneath the spin-drift of 
the breaking waves on the modern ocean of life run the currents which affect, 
for weal or woe, the present and the future of nations. From the beginning 
we have had wars. For a long time we have had organized agencies for peace. 
Can war be done away with? Can peace be permanently established?—Editor.) 


The organized agencies for Peace are divided into three classes— 
official, semi-official and purely voluntary. 

The official Peace organizations are: First: All constituted Gov- 
ernments. Second: The Pan-American Union of Republics. Third: 
The Hague Union of Nations. 

Governments, altho not generally recognized as Peace Societies, are 
the most effective Peace Societies in existence. True, the area within 
which they propose to maintain Peace is merely their own territory; but 
in that area they “keep the peace” in exact proportion to the excellence 
and completeness of their machinery, (1) for ascertaining what is right 
and just as between the citizens in their relation to each other and to the 
Nation, and (2) for compelling obedience to this law of right, when duly 
ascertained. 

It is perfectly practical to narrow the area of war and widen the area 
in which Peace and Justice are the rule instead of the exception. The 
wars most easily averted are those arising from disputed questions of fact, 
or from diverse views in regard to the relative rights and interest of the 
various Nations. Such wars arise in part from the absence of agencies for 
ascertaining and compelling obedience to what is right and just, in the 
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relation of Nations to each other, and of citizens of different Nations to 
each other. To remedy this manifest defect, the official International 
Peace organizations have come into being. There are two of these—the 
Union of American Republics, and the Hague Union of Nations. 


The Union of American Republics grew out of three conferences of 
the American Governments, the first initiated in 1888 by the United States 
Congress, upon motion of Senator, then Representative, James B. Me- 
Creary, of Kentucky. Permanent organization was effected at the third 
Conference, and an Administrative Building is now being erected at 
Washington for the use of this Union, at a cost of over $1,000,000, to 
which Andrew Carnegie contributed $750,000, and all the American Re- 

; one : 
publics such a quota as would complete the sum needed. This Union of 
American Republics is not yet possessed of a Judicial Department, though 
it has a Deliberative branch, assembling periodically—the Pan-American 
Conferences, in which all the American Republics are equally represented. 
The Executive branch is foreshadowed in the Council of American Min- 
isters at Washington, having control of the activities of this Union of 
Republics, in conjunction with the Secretary of State. 


The Hague Union of Nations sprang out of the proposal by the 
present Emperor of Russia, in 1898, that the Nations represented 
at St. Petersburg should assemble in a general Conference. That Confer- 
ence drafted a plan for a “Permanent Tribunal of International Arbitra- 
tion,” composed of four persons appointed by each Power participating 
in the Conference. The 26 Governments represented at the Conference 
have all ratified the plan, and most of them have appointed representa- 
tives on this Tribunal, though a good many have not appointed all four of 
the representatives to which they are entitled. Since the Second Hague 
Conference, provision has been made for representation, on this Court, 
of the Nations not present at the First Conference, and some of these 
have appointed members; for instance, Argentine, Brazil, Chili, ete. This 
Tribunal was given no power to act, except in the event of a request, by 
all parties to an international dispute, that the matter be referred to this 
Court at The Hague for settlement. A treaty of Arbitration concluded 
between Norway and Sweden, when the Union between them was dis- 
solved, seems to give this Court a limited jurisdiction, that will enlarge 
itself with surprising rapidity. The proposal by the American Delegates 
to the Second Hague Conference, that general Conferences of all Nations 
shall assemble periodically hereafter, was not unanimously approved, but 
provision was made for the convening of a Third Hague Conference about 
the year 1915. The Ambassadors and Ministers Plenipotentiary to The 
Hague, in conjunction with the Dutch Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
constitute an Administrative Council for this Union of Nations, and 
this Council foreshadows the International Executive. 
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So the General Union of Nations has a Judicial and an Executive 
branch in embryo, but no established Legislative or Deliberative branch; 
whereas the Union of American Republics has a permanent Deliberative 
body, and a sort of Executive, but no sort of Judicial branch. Events 
which transpired at the Second Hague Conference make it reasonably cer- 
tain that provision will be made at the Third Conference for the periodic 
assembling of such a body. This would give the General Union of Nations 
all the parts of an actual Government, however feeble the power of each. 
As soon as the Union is fully formed the paramount problem in the Inter- 
national affairs will be its growth in strength and in the confidence of the 
people of all countries, so that it can be depended upon to preserve a 
Peace founded on Justice. 


The one semi-official Peace Society is the Interparliamentary Union, 
to whose initiative we owe the Second Hague Conference. This Union 
was formed in 1889, upon the initiative of William Randal Cremer, a 
member of the British House of Commons. The preliminary meeting 
which resulted in the formation of this Union took place at Paris in 1888, 
the same year that Senator McCreary’s bill for a Pan-American Confer- 
ence was approved by our Congress. This Pan-American Conference was 
authorized by Act of the United States Congress 24th day of May, 1888, 
and held at Washington in 1889, the Interpazliamentary Union having 
been organized at Paris in 1889. No one can go as a delegate to an 
Interparliamentary Conference without first securing for himself a seat 
in one of the branches of his country’s national legislature. The mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Union are officials, therefore, when sitting 
in their country’s parliaments, but are unofficial when sitting in an Inter- 
parliamentary Conference. ‘This Union is really an unofficial Interna- 
tional House of Representatives. If it were recognized as an official body, 
and its membership limited properly, so that all nations would be pro- 
portionately represented, this body wbuld become the people’s chamber 
of the World’s Congress,* of which the Hague Conference would be the 
upper Chamber. 


Purely voluntary Peace Societies may be conveniently divided as 
follows: (1) Those that seek directly to influence the action of Nations; 
and (2) those that seek to do this only indirectly. In the latter class may 
be placed nearly all religious organizations. The really good work of 


*In the Interparliamentary Conferences the people are represented, whereas in the 
IIlague Conference, the Governments are represented. This may be a distinction with- 
out much difference, so far as Americans are concerned, for in America the people elect 
the men who are the Government for the time being. But in Europe these persons are 
still chosen by a law of inheritance, in most of the countries. This difference is likely 
to play an important part in the coming events whose shadows are already being cast 
before, upon the broad expanse of the international sky, and very careful consideration 
should be given to it by all Peace Societies. 
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all such societies promotes Peace and furthers the practical plans of the 
Societies especially organized to promote Peace. 

There are three kinds of purely voluntary Peace Societies that seek 
to determine directly the action of Governments, and thus to prevent War 
and preserve Peace: (1) Those that oppose the Government of their 
country in-its policy as to armaments; (2) those that take no position 
on this subject, preferring to advocate a purely constructive Peace policy, 
and (8) those that support their Government in its policy of armament, 
while exerting every possible effort to speed the day when a complete and 
reliable system of International Justice will be in effective operation as 
a substitute for War. There are innumerable Peace Societies of the 
first kind, very few of the second and third. 

President Roosevelt has encountered the anti-armament sentiment cre- 
ated by Peace Societies in his endeavors to do what seemed to be his duty 
in providing adequate armament for the United States. This accounts 
for his saying, in April, 1908, when speaking to a delegation of the North 
Carolina Peace Society: 


“T desire to thank you for this opportunity to support a genuine peace society 
in its efforts for international arbitration, for peace societies merely jeopardize 
the national welfare, and are profoundly hostile to American national life, if they 
obstruct the government in providing ample military and naval power to meet 
conditions in the actual world of to-day.” 


His hearty commendation of the North Carolina Peace Society, at the 
same time that he censured the policy of some other Societies, is due to 
the fact that this Society formulated, in February, 1908, a practical Peace 
program of two planks: “Adequate Armament and Effective Arbitration, 
as correlative agencies for Peace and Justice ; Adequate Armament neces- 
sitating an unquestionably superior power in our possessions, and the waters 
adjacent thereto in both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; Effective Arbi- 
tration necessitating agreements between all Nations to respect each other’s 
territory and sovereignty therein, and to arbitrate all other questions.” 

By its adoption of this compound and scientific program, the North 
Carolina Peace Society presented a practical Peace program which the 
President of the United States accepted in its entirety, and thus pre- 
pared the way for the organization of THH PEACE AND ARBITRA- 
TION LEAGUE, having this same program as its working basis, and 
some of America’s foremost statesmen as its officers. 

The existence of this League makes it possible for those who wish 
to advocate armament as well as effective arbitration to do so without fear 
of their influence being used against proper armament, when they endeavor 
to exert it in favor of effective arbitration. 

The plans of the League are such that any one in any part of the 
country can find through it a way of effectively co-operating with others, 
to secure proper present protection for our National rights and interests, 
and at the same time the rapidest possible progress toward a condition 
of more permanent Peace. ‘This League will appeal, therefore, to those 
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people who are opposed to the anti-armament programs of the other Peace 
Societies, and who would have continued to hold aloof from these Socie- 
ties, or would have been an element of discord in their meetings. The 
League will studiously avoid any invasion of the field properly apper- 
taining to religious societies. It will, therefore, not concern itself with 
that form of Peace which Governments can neither give nor take away, 
and which comes from the people’s doing right because so disposed in their 
own minds. Its efforts will be directed solely toward more permanently 
securing the Peace that can come from proper political organization, cap- 
able of administering justice among nations, as justice is now adminis- 
tered among the States composing the various Federal Governments, which 
are a notable product of the past century. It will find itself always in 
harmony with the prevailing opinion in both the Pan-American and Hague 
Conferences, composed as they are of the most responsible statesmen of 
all the nations. Owing to its practical program, the League will doubt- 
less be assisted by the most progressive men in all walks of life, and espe- 
cially by those in positions of authority, either in the government, in 
commercial organizations, or in editorial offices. 


Thus, without invading the field occupied by other Peace Societies, 
the League will mark out and effectively occupy a large and new field 
of endeavor where a real service can be rendered to our nation and to 
the whole world, during the period in which the great political principles 


embodied in our nation are still rejected in some parts of the world, and 
warred upon in others. The League will act upon the assumption that 
until all nations that are heavily armed have united with our country in 
making due provision for the universal operation of the principles for 
which the United States stands, and which have been its source of power, 
the welfare of the world, as well as of our own people, demands that the 
United States, as the highest representative of political principle, be amply 
protected against all probable dangers. When the mission of the United 
States is fulfilled, through general acceptance of the principle which it 
represents, dangers to the rights of nations will have decreased to the place 
where dangers to the rights of States in our Union now stand, and then 
these dangers can be met in a peaceable, yet effective way. The League 
recognizes these dangers, and proposes adequate measures for guarding 
against them, and at the same time points out the way to remove the dangers 
permanently. 

By disclosing the way to a Peace as lasting as human agencies can 
provide, and by assissting to speed the nations on this way, the League 
hopes to perform a service to the country and to the cause of Justice and 
Right throughout the whole world, that will justify the President’s declara- 
tion that “the whole American people should subscribe to its practical pro- 
gram for Peace.” Indeed, this League, properly supported with influence 
and money, can be the mediator between the people and the official Peace 
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Societies. By its propaganda it can create a sound public opinion, and 
by its connection with the leading officials of the nation, and also of the 
International Conferences, the League can secure the effectuation of this 
public opinion more quickly than would be possible without such an inter- 
mediary. 

Every patriot is invited to assist in this work by a contribution, either 
of influence, time or money, as circumstances may make convenient. 


Honorary President. 


ey 


President. 


Neb ranalltlin. 


Vice-President. 


Director. 


N recent issues of the Independent and of The Advocate of Peace, 
editorials have appeared which disclose an unjust suspicion lurking 
in the minds of persons occupying important positions in what is 

called the “Peace Movement.” ‘The Independent says, when speaking of 
the North Carolina Peace program, and of the League organized to effect- 
uate that program, “It would almost seem as tho this movement for ‘ade- 
quate armament’ and ‘effective arbitration’ is a scheme to pull the wool 
over the eyes of the peace workers.” The Advocate of Peace quotes this 
with emphasis and additions. 

The fact is that this program was formulated by the gentleman who 
has been the mainstay of the Independent, in its efforts heretofore, to 
spread light on this movement among the people. We refer to Mr. Hayne 
Davis. His articles in the Independent have contributed to the giving of 
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that magazine a deservedly high place in the work for peace and arbi- 
tration. Perhaps no other American magazine has done more for this 
movement than has the /ndependent, and heretofore its influence has been 
almost wholly on the right side. 

By falling into this error the Independent seems to have forgotten 
some of its own good work in the cause. In its issue of June 22, 1905, 


this valued contemporary published an article by Mr. Davis on “Disarma- 
ment and Union of Nations,” in which it was pointed out that peace work- 


ers differ on the question of armaments but can be united upon a purely 
constructive peace program. ‘The article called upon peace workers to 
leave the question of armaments alone, and to concentrate all their energies 
upon a positive peace program, and prophesied that advocates of increased 
armaments and the persons occupying the highest political positions would 
co-operate with them on such a program, thus enabling them to win, with 
the aid of those thrown into the opposition by the anti-armament plank 
of the then peace program. 

The Independent published this notable article under the following 
editorial comment: 


[The following article is particularly timely just now, when the annual 
Peace Conference at Lake Mohonk is in session, for it shows there is no incon- 
sistency in working for peace and preparing for war at the same time, and 
therefore those who work for a larger Navy and those who strive for interna- 
tional arbitration can logically co-operate.—Epiror. | 


The Anti-Armament Peace advocates have continued to agitate against 
the nation’s proper naval policy, as it seemed to those responsible for the 
preservation of the people’s rights and the Nation’s interests. Two results 
followed. Those societies weakened their influence with the persons in 
a position to give effect to their plans, and made it necessary for some one 
to formulate a peace program which could be espoused by statesmen stand- 
ing in the positions of greatest responsibility, and supported by those who 
see, and are in duty bound to provide against, the dangers inherent in 
present conditions. Mr. Davis has added this valuable service to his prev- 
ious important work for peace through arbitration, and the prophecies 
he made in the columns of the Independent in June, 1905, have been ful- 
filled. The most eminent advocates of increased armament have come 
out in support of the practical program formulated by Mr. Davis, and are 
joining with distinguished advocates of arbitration, and with persons 
prominent in all walks of life, to carry on a campaign in favor of both 
adequate armament and effective arbitration. Already the President of 
the United States has espoused this program, and in doing so lifted the 
arbitration movement to a higher place than it had ever before attained. 

The Independent was entitled to rejoice in these things and to compli- 
ment itself upon this outcome, due in part to its publication of so many 
valuable articles during the past five years. The reason for its failure 
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to go forward with the cause it has heretofore served so well is unknown 
to us. It is noticeable, however, that at the moment of this significant 
failure it fell to the point of impugning the motives, not merely of emi- 
nent persons who have favored increased armaments heretofore, but also 
of persons who are conspicuous for the services they have rendered to the 
cause of arbitration. Senator James B. McCreary, who is President of 
the Peace and Arbitration League, introduced in Congress the bill which 
became the corner-stone of the Union of American Republics. Gen. James 
Grant Wilson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the ‘League, has proven his 
interest ix: arbitration by assisting at the Mohonk Conferences on arbitra- 
tion for many years. Hon. KR. P. Hobson, the other Vice-President of 
the League, has made over 1,000 addresses since 1905 to almost one million 
people, in which he advocated the extremest constructive peace plans pre- 
sented in the Independent by Mr. David and others, to its large and yet 
limited body of readers. 

Senator McCreary and Captain Hobson are now pushing bills in Con- 
gress, with a view to carrying forward the Peace work along eminently 
practical and progressive lines. We know of no bills pending upon motion 
of other persons that are more progressive than these, which we will men- 
tion in detail in our forthcoming issues. 

The Independent is entirely mistaken in its suspicions. The advo- 
cates of adequate armament and effective arbitration are genuinely in 
favor of both these proposals, as genuinely as are the advocates of decreased 
armaments and effective arbitration. Nor do they hope to weaken the 
opposition of the anti-armament people to the nation’s naval program 
by advocating what seems to them the proper policy. They hope to spread 
among the people true ideas on questions affecting the national welfare. 
They think this can best be done by giving the reasons for their faith and 
efforts, not by casting imputations of unworthy motives upon their breth- 
ren. They will endeavor to set a good example, worthy of those aspiring 
to promote peace, by not suffering themselves to fall from the height of 
sound argument after complete investigation of the subject, to the indul- 
gence in personalities of any kind. We are persuaded that our contem- 
poraries will appreciate this method of campaigning in the war for Peace 
and Justice, and we are glad to cail their attention to what is said in this 
issue by officers of the Peace and Arbitration League. That article was 
prepared, and in type, before our attention was called to the editorials 
which necessitated these remarks. 


The War Department is not making any preparations looking toward 
the withdrawal of troops from Cuba, nor is it considering the matter in any 
way as yet, except that the Quartermaster’s Department is making tentative 
plans, with the view to furnishing the necessary transportation whenever 
the President shall direct the withdrawal of the Cuban army of pacification. 
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E extend to every one in the United Service, officer and enlisted 
man, hearty Christmas Greetings! It is customary at this 
season to pause for a backward glance before stepping over 

the threshold of a new year. Our own retrospect is had with mixed feel- 
ings. We have had to contend with the discouraging business depression 
of a year that has not seen its equal in that respect in fifteen years. But 
through it all we have felt the joy that comes from hard work in a good 
cause, and the satisfaction of accomplishment. We have seen some meas- 
ure of justice dealt out to those from whom it has been long withheld, and 
as a consequence of which this Christmas season will be the happiest one 
in years in every army post, in every navy yard, and on every battleship. 
We have watched the proud progress of our Flect on its voyage around 
the world, and have read the sincere expressions of international welcome 
and admiration over the appearance, bearing and conduct of our blue- 
jackets and marines. We have noted an awakening of interest on the part 
of the people in the provision for a businesslike system of administration 
of our naval affairs, the development of closer and more serious relations 
between the Regular Army and the National Guard, and the advent of a 
movement in the interest of world peace, based on fundamentals which 
insure its ultimate success. 


There is a growing feeling of satisfaction and contentment among 
the enlisted men of the Service. Within the past few weeks many old sol- 
diers who had taken their discharge from the Army, after twenty or more 
years of service have re-enlisted, while the discharges by purchase have 
very materially decreased, having of late been confined almost exclusively 
to men serving in the first and second year of their first enlistment. The 
improved conditions of the Service, and its increased attractiveness, are 
illustrated—as far as the Army is concerned—in the case of an old sol- 
dier who was drawing a pension in the city of Washington, and who 
was employed on the local police force, his aggregate pension being about 
$60 per month. ‘This man has re-enlisted. He had served about twenty- 
three years, and two enlistments with allowance of double-time service 
in the tropics would make him eligible for retirement, and as he had been 
assured in advance of being made a non-commissioned officer soon after 
his new enlistment, he has every reason to count on retirement as a Ser- 
geant or First Sergeant within a comparatively short time, on retired pay, 
with commutation allowances, of about $54 a month. 


{ 


There remains to be done, in order to remove all ground for discon- 
tent in the ranks of the Army, and to make for the maximum military 
efficiency, (1) the passage of the proposed bill providing for a General 
Service Corps, to relieve the soldier of much of the hardship and drudgery 
of garrison labor and fatigue duty—to permit him to be what he enlisted 
to be, a soldier, and not a laborer; (2) the restoration of the canteen, the 
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according to the soldier of privileges which are not denied the lowest and 
meanest of his brothers in civil life, the privileges of respectable club life 
within the bounds of the garrison, and of the comradeship and good fel- 
lowship which come with it, which will keep him from wandering out into 
the realms of temptation and trouble beyond the garrison limits; (3) 
25-Year Retirement, in order that the highest class of men may be in- 
duced to remain in the Service, being assured of retirement at an age 
when it is not too late to find employment in civil life. 


With the exception of a General Service Corps, the same things apply 
to the bluejacket, in whose interest, in addition, we urge the withdrawal 
of marines from our ships. The rule of marines on board our ships is 
absolutely at variance with American institutions and American charac- 
ter, and with the expressed intent of the Congress which established the 
Marine Corps in 1775. The splendid manner in which our bluejackets 
have made, and are making, in every country in the world an enviable 
record for good conduct, under the most trying circumstances, is the best 
proof that he is equal to his responsibilities. A visit to one of our Naval 
Training Stations—those perfectly systematized and splendidly conducted 
institutions, for the development of which honor is due to late Rear- 
Admiral Thomas, Capt. A.-C. Dillingham, Com. W. F. Fullam, Com. E. 
W. Eberle, and the executive officers of said stations—is sufficient to demon- 
strate that the naval recruit of to-day is the equal, if not the superior, of 
the army or marine recruit who, unlike the bluejacket, is shouldered with 
the full responsibilities of his calling, and, as he gives proof of capacity and 
trustworthiness, becomes eligible to positions of honor in the ranks and in 
the post. 


Not less important are the needs of the Marine Corps, which, in addi- 
tion to 25-Year Retirement and the privileges of the post canteen, consist 
in the perfecting of an organization which shall promote regimental spirit, 
with barracks on shore, and transports of its own on the sea. The his- 
tory of the Marine Corps is a splendid one. Hts record is second to none 
other arm of the United Service. Its present organization, however, is 
not only a detriment to the bluejacket, but a positive preventive of the 
maximum efficiency of the marine himself. 


The general needs of the Service are well covered in the recommen- 
dations of the General Staff of the Army and the Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation. We had something to say in our last issue about the great 
need of more Army officers. In our next issue we shall discuss the meas- 
ure proposed for the raising of a volunteer army in time of actual or 
threatened war. The most fundamental need of the Navy is for a statu- 
tory co-ordination of the work of the Department, so that the one object 
for which a Navy exists—military efficiency and readiness—shall be be- 
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yond peradventure guaranteed. A great deal of abuse has been heaped 
upon the heads of those patriotic and unselfish officers who have urged 
upon the Secretary views based upon actual battleship experience and 
knowledge gleaned from intelligent observation and study. The result is 
that the country is aroused on the subject, and the principal element con- 
tributing to this arousing has been the interjection of personalities. The 
American people know full well that facts speak for themselves, and that 
the measure of the merit of any cause is determined by the fidelity with 
which its advocates hold to dignity and simplicity of argument. We 
heartily echo the following words from a recent editorial in the New 
York Herald: “The reforms unquestionably needed touch rather the 
administration of naval affairs than the adequacy of material. What is 
demanded is . . . a hearty co-operation for the best interests of the Navy 
and the country, for when all is said and done, naval officers are working 
not for themselves, but for the general good of the Service and of the 
people.” 


Major-General Wood. He and his position in the past have been 

frequently subjected to misrepresentation. They are yet. His 
name is linked so often with that of the President, that a general belief 
exists that he is a creature of Mr. Roosevelt’s making. It is only just to 
the General, and fair to the community in which he will soon be a promi- 
nent figure, to present a plain statement of fact—easily understood, in the 
interest of everybody. 

Soon after the inauguration of Mr. McKinley as President of the 
United States, in March, 1897, Secretary of War Alger was taken ill with 
pheumonia. Captain Wood, then an assistant surgeon in the Army, and 
on duty in Washington, was assigned to the case, and by his professional 
skill, great devotion and personal attention nursed the Secretary to health. 
That he gained a warm place in the Secretary’s heart will not be doubted 
by anyone who knew Mr. Alger’s generous nature. 

When the War with Spain came on there was much legislation, all 
of it for the public good, but some of it too hasty to be in the best form. 
Among such was the Act of April 22, 1898, providing for troops pos- 
sessing “special qualifications,” and this law contained the very unusual 
provision that the officers of these special troops should be appointed by 
the Secretary of War. 

When the appointment of the officers was being considered, Mr. Alger 
—very naturally, in his desire to show his gratitude to the man whom 
he believed saved his life—appointed Captain Wood to the Coloneley of 
one of the regiments, and allowed him to name at least part of the other 
officers. Colonel Wood invited Mr. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, to be Lieutenant-Colonel of his regiment. The invitation 


N O officer at present in the Army has been so much discussed as 
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was accepted, and Mr. Roosevelt entered the military service as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of 1st Cavalry, U.S. V. Colonel Wood seemed content to remain 
in the background, allowing the Lieutenant-Colonel such prominence that 
the regiment almost immediately became known as “Roosevelt’s Rough 
Riders.” 

If Colonel Wood was wise enough, thus early in the game, to foresee 
that it would be necessary for the authorities to promote him to get him 
out of the Lieutenant-Colonel’s advancement, then he is long-headed enough 
to fill any office that the American people can give him. At any rate, 
immediately after the affair at Las Guasimas, that is what happened, for 
Colonel Wood was promoted to be Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt became full Colonel. 

In the battle of Santiago both officers performed well all of their duty. 
After the surrender of the Spanish Army most of our troops were returned 
to the United States, but with the garrison left at Santiago, Brigadier- 
General Wood remained, second in command. The Commander soon be- 
came ill, and had to be returned to the United States. Thus General Wood 
came to be left in command. of Santiago and the eastern end of Cuba. 
His success there brought him to favorable public notice, and he was finally 
given supreme command in Cuba. In that wider field his work as Mili- 
tary Commander, Civil Administrator, and Sanitarian, attracted so much 
favorable attention that Mr. McKinley, to satisfy a public demand in 
the press, nominated him, and the Senate confirmed him, Brigadier- 
General in the Regular Army. When he reached the top of the list of 
Brigadier-Generals, President Roosevelt very properly nominated him for 
the next higher grade, and the Senate, with equal propriety, confirmed 
him. General Wood is in no sense a creature of Mr. Roosevelt, but that 
the latter should be friendly to him is natural—they were comrades in 
the same regiment. But President Roosevelt has shown him no official 
favor. After nine years’ continuous tropical service, General Wood comes 
to Governor’s Island by reason of the choice to which his rank entitles 
him, pursuant to a time-honored and very proper policy. 


mind. The course of work and line of study prescribed for the 

student officers include very many practical things. Students must 
not only attend lectures, but must participate in the discussion of impor- 
tant questions and enter intelligently into complete military studies of im- 
portant problems which embrace every feature of modern warfare from 
the point of view of our own country. Early in November the War Col- 
lege building was visited by President Roosevelt, upon the occasion of the 
opening lecture by Major-General J. Franklin Bell, chief of the General 


‘a= Army War College is just now having its day in the public 
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Staff of the Army. President Roosevelt announced that he had come to 
listen to General Bell’s lecture on the necessity for physical exercise for 
army officers, and especially for army officers detailed on office and desk 
duty. The President, as a prelude to General Bell’s interesting lecture, 
emphasized the importance of a sound body and mind and all-round physical 
alertness of officers. 

General Bell’s lecture emphasized the importance of physical exercise 
—the exercise of all the muscles of the body. General Bell, being a past 
master in the science of physical culture, was able to demonstrate in a 
practical manner the various forms of exercise which an officer of the 
army might conveniently take at different hours between rising in the 
morning and retiring at night. The General removed his military blouse 
and collar, and unbuttoning his shirt, went to work like a practical and 
trained athlete, taking every conceivable position that could enter into 
the development of the muscles of the body and the limbs. 

Upon the conclusion of the lecture some one remarked of General 
Bell: “That man, in case of war, is going to prove himself a wonderful 
leader of men. There is much of humanity—practical, every-day, man- 
to-man humanity—in all his dealings and relationships in military affairs. 
JYe is absolutely fair and square, and so perfectly unaffected in his manner 
that men like him, and when the time comes for him to take the lead of 
men in war he is going to outdo even Sheridan in his popularity with the 
Army.” 


“The defect of the system is that no means is provided for co-ordinating the action 
of the Bureaus, except the single authority of the Secretary. This, in his beginning 
days of inexperience, together with preoccupations with the numerous engagements at- 
tendant upon a position of public responsibility, will most usually be inadequate to the 
task. ‘To indicate a defect is not to prescribe a remedy; and the purpose of this article 
is to show things as they are, not to advocate particular changes. One of the ablest 
administrative sea officers, both afloat and ashore, that I have known in my professional 
career, stated before a Congressional Committee that he had ‘always believed it would 
be wise to have a board of five officers, for the purpose of harmonizing difficulties between 
bureaus, settling upon a shipbuilding policy, and other matters that embarrass the head 
of the Department on account of a lack of professional knowledge.’ I don’t undertake 
to pass an opinion upon this particular suggestion, but confine myself to remarking that 
the fault in the system certainly exists, and that any remedy requires the careful obser- 
vation of two points: (1) That the adviser, one or a board, be wholly clear of adminis- 
trative activity; and (2) that he or they be advisers only, pure and simple, with no 
power to affect the individual responsibility of decision. This must be preserved under 
whatever method, as the Secretary’s privilege as well as his obligation.” 


Captain A. T. Mahan, U. 8S. N., in “Naval Administration 
and Warfare”; just published by Little, Brown €& Co. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF MARINES 


At the last moment, as we are going to press (November 12), we are advised of 
the issue of the following Executive order by the President: 





































In accordance with the power invested in me by section 1619, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, the following duties are assigned to the United States Marine Corps: 

1. To garrison the different navy yards and naval stations, both within and beyond the 
ccntinental limits of the United States. 

2. To furnish the first line of the mobile defence of naval bases and naval stations be- 
yond the continental limits of the United States. 

8. To man such naval defences and to aid in manning, if necessary, such other defences 
as may be erected for the defence of navy bases and naval stations beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. 

4. To garrison the Isthmian Canal Zone, Panama. 

5. To furnish such garrisons and expeditionary forces for duty beyond the seas as may 
be necessary in time of peace. 





The foregoing order has the effect of nullifying paragraph 1054 of the U. S. 
Navy Regulations (1905), which provided that “the Marine detachment is a distinct 
part of the complement of the ship and forms a division in the detail of the whole 
force for battle,” and is in distinct accordance with the spirit of the Congress which 
established the Marine Corps, as will be noted from the extracts of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, quoted in the following correspondence which, with 
a satisfaction which may be pardoned, we deem proper to publish at this time. 

The wisdom of the foregoing order ‘will be made more and more manifest as time 
goes on. The bluejacket will now be clothed with full responsibility on board ship. 
This, in conjunction with the fine type of American youth and manhood which goes 
to make up the enlisted personnel of our Navy, and the splendid military system in 
vogue at our Naval Training Stations, will make the fighting complement of our 
ships superior to that of any other Navy in the world. And the Marine Corps, the 
oldest branch of our Naval Service, the fighting complement of our vessels of war in 
the days of the old frigates, the heroes of the fight between the Ranger and the 
Drake, the successful stormers of the main battery at Tripoli, and the men who planted 
the American flag for the first time on a fortress in the old world, will, under the 
new dispensation, be organized and equipped for the emulation of their Corps’ his- 
tory at the Battle of Lake Erie, at Bladensburg, in the West Indies against the 
Spanish pirates, in the everglades of Florida during the Seminole War, 1836-1837, 
and in the War with Mexico, where they were selected on account of their splendid 
record as a guard of honor to protect from spoliation the ancient palace of the Aztecs, 
the halls of the Montezumas, and where they crowned themselves with glory during 
the storming of the castle of Chapultepec. 










August 31, 1908. 
HONORABLE THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Sir:—As editor of the publication having a 
larger circulation in the American Navy than 
any other, and representative of the best senti- 
ment in the Navy, I beg that you will give your 
earnest consideration to the question of With- 
drawal of Marines from our warships, a policy 
which was strongly recommended by the Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation in his Annual Re- 
port of 1906, and which is concurred in by evy- Respectfully, 
ery practical and progressive seagoing officer. ARMY AND Navy LIFE, 

On a separate sheet I am giving you some ex- W. D. WALKER, 
tracts from the Revised Statutes of the United Editor. 
States and the Navy Regulations on the subject 
ef Marines. 

It has undoubtedly occurred to you that the 
frequent publication in the daily press of items Section 1611: 
setting forth the turning away of sailors from 


public houses is bound to have a deterrent ef- 
fect on recruiting among the better element of 
American youth. I submit that the only way 
te do away with this discrimination against the 
uniform is by trusting the bluejacket to do all 
that is expected of him. The very announce- 
ment of your order withdrawing marines from 
ships, coupled with your reasons for so doing, 
would have an immediate moral effect, both 
upon the popular attitude toward sailors, and 
upon the sailors themselves. 



















Revised Statutes of the United States (Second 
Edition) 

The Marine Corps may be 
formed into as many companies or detachments 
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WITHDRAWAL OF MARINES 


as the President may direct, with a proper dis- 
tribution of the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers and musicians to each company 
or detachment. 

Section 1616: Marines may be detached for 
service on board the armed vessels of the United 
States. a a 

Section 1618: The President may substitute 
Marines for landsmen in the Navy, so far as he 
may deem it for the good of the service. 

Section 1619: The Marine Corps shall be lia- 
ble to do duty in the forts and garrisons of the 
United States, on the seacoast, or any other 
duty on shore, as the President, at his discre- 
tion, may direct. 


U. S. Navy Regulations (1905) 
Paragraph 1054: The Marine detachment is 
a distinct part of the complement of the ship, 
and forms a division in a detail of the whole 
force for battle . . . 


Note.—It is to be observed that the Revised 
Statutes make shore duty for Marines compul- 
sory, while they make sea duty discretionary 
with the President. Furthermore, that these 
sections of the Revised Statutes were enacted 
by Congress at a time when the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy was of a much lower grade 
of intelligence and character than to-day. 


November 4, 1908. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir:—On August 31st last I had the honor 
of addressing you a letter, as per copy enclosed, 
which letter was duly acknowledged, and later 
acknowledged by the Secretary of the Navy, 
who advised that my said letter had been re- 
ferred by you to the Navy Department, and 
that it would give the same due consideration. 

I have heard nothing further regarding the 
result of said consideration, and I deem it my 
duty, as editor of AkRMy AND Navy LIFE, in- 
formed as I am on the overwhelming opinion 
on the subject of Withdrawal of Marines preva- 
lent among the enlisted men in the Navy, to 
bring this important subject to your attention 
once more. 

The rule of the marine on board our war 
vessels is absolutely at variance with American 
institutions and American character, and with 
the expressed intent of the Congress which es- 
tablished the Marine Corps in 1775. The truth 
is all too plain that the bluejackets themselves 
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feel that the presence of the marines on board 
ship, performing the duties assigned to them— 
which can and should be performed by the blue- 
jacket—is humiliating. The splendid manner in 
which, despite this feeling of humiliation, they 
have made and are making in every country in 
the world an enviable record for good conduct 
under the most trying circumstances is the best 
rroof that the American bluejacket is equal to 
bis responsibilities. If this be so to-day, how 
much more so when he is put on his honor, and 
lifted up into the place which of right belongs 
tc him! 

A visit to one of our perfectly systematized 
and splendidly conducted Naval Training Sta- 
tions is sufficient to demonstrate that the naval 
recruit of to-day has a better military ground- 
ing, when he first sets foot aboard the war ves- 
sei to which he is assigned, than recruits of the 
Army or Marine Corps Who, unlike the blue- 
jacket, are shouldered with the full responsibili- 
ties of their calling and, as they give proof of 
capacity and trustworthiness, are selected to fill 
all the positions of honor in the ranks and in 
the posts. Why make fish of one, and fowl! of 
another? They all come from the same walks 
of life, and in many instances one family has 
furnished a recruit for each of the three 
branches of the service. 

I have heard rumors that a determined effort 
will be made to perpetuate the rule of the ma- 
rine on board ship. I cannot find, after close 
study and much investigation, that there is any- 
thing which would contribute more to the mili- 
tary efficiency of our Navy than the favorable 
consideration of the bluejacket’s claims to equal- 
ity and justice. The recognition of the blue- 
jacket’s demonstrated merit and manliness will 
elevate his calling, and serve more than all other 
possible measures to improve the morale of our 
Navy, and make it truly American. 

I desire to add that the attitude of Army 
AND Navy LIFE on this subject involves no re- 
flection upon the Marine Corps, nor upon the 
capable personnel of that corps. The history of 
the Marine Corps is a splendid one; its record 
is second to none other arm of the United Serv- 
ice, and I doubt not but that its future will be 
as glorious. But, in order to insure that, its 
erganization must be such as will permit of spe- 
cific constructive work in the field which is 
peculiarly its own. 

Very respectfully, 
ARMY AND NAvy LIFE, 
W. D. WALKER, 
Editor. 
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ARMY—NAVY 


The annual gridiron battle between Annapolis and West Point takes place this 
year on Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Saturday, November 28. 


No game, since the beginning of 
football at the two Academies in 
1890, has been looked forward to with 
more eager anticipation than this 
year’s game. In the first game 
played, Annapolis overwhelmed West 
Point, with a score of 24-0. West 
Point evened things up in the follow- 
ing year by beating Annapolis 32-16. 
Annapolis repaid the compliment in 
1892 by prevailing over West Point 
with a score of 12-4. This result was 
repeated in 1893, the score being 6-4 
in favor of Annapolis. That made 
the record 3-1 in favor of Annapolis. 
Then came a lull of five years, during 
which no game was played. 

Upon the resumption of the Inter- 
Academy games in 1899, West Point 
again started off in the van by beat- 
ing Annapolis 17-5. Following pre- 
cedent, Annapolis turned the scales 
in the next game, with a score of 11-7 
in its favor. Then followed four 
straight victories for West Point, 
putting the cadets two games in the 
lead in the series. The game of 1905 
was a tie (6-6). Concerning this 
game the Philadelphia Inquirer said 
—‘The Army outplaying the Navy, 
the loss of the game to the cadets was 
due to the infliction of penalties. 
The Army suffered very much at the 
hands of the officials, who juggled the 
game repeatedly, usually being unde- 
cided as to what they should do in cases game will be applied at Franklin Field this 
that arose which required knowledge of the year, and the team which comes out vic- 


Capt. Philoon 
West Point 


Capt. Northcroft 
Annapolis 


game and rules, and the use of intelligent 
judgment to decide. The game was fiercely 
contested from start to finish.” 

In 1906 Annapolis started out in earnest 
to even up the series by defeating West 
Point 10-0, repeating the trick last year 
with a score of 6-0. The record now stands 
six games for each Academy, with one tie. 

All the strategy and tactics known to the 


torious will know that it has been through 
a contest more severe than any in the an- 
nals of the two Academies. 

The advent of football into the sports of 
Annapolis and West Point came through 
the result of a correspondence between the 
authorities of the two Academies on the 
subject of athletics. At that time there 
were very few cadets or midshipmen who 
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had played the game, and only a few more 
who had seen the game played. The first 
challenge came from Annapolis, and the first 
game was played at West Point, resulting in 
a victory for Annapolis. The West Point 
team was organized in a week by Dennis 
Michie, known as “the father of football at 
West Point.” Tradition has it that the Army 
players in this first game were equipped 
with canvas breeches, designed and made 
by wives of officers then stationed at West 
Point. The game, as far as West Point 
was concerned, was a fine exhibition of 
pluck, without science. 

Smarting under the initial defeat, in the 
following year West Point organized a team 
early in the fall, and secured the services 
of H. H. Williams, of Yale, as coach. The 
Army players adopted the system of play 
similar to that used by Yale, and in the 
game with Annapolis the value of system- 
atic instruction and training was clearly 
demonstrated by the immense superiority -in 
play and knowledge of the game shown by 
West Point. 

The turning of the scales resulted in the 
organization, shortly after the game, of the 
Navy Auxiliary Athletic Association. This 
name was subsequently changed to Navy 
Athletic Association. In preparation for 
the third game, the services of a Yale coach 
were obtained for Annapolis, and a rigid 
training table established, with the result 
that Annapolis won in that year. 

In the following year West Point intro- 
duced steady and systematic training and 
coaching. Games were arranged with teams 
from the strongest colleges, the schedule in- 
cluding Yale, Princeton, and Lehigh. Laurie 
Bliss, of Yale, was the coach of the year. 
Notwithstanding all this preparation and 
practice, Annapolis won again. 

In 1894, upon recommendation of Colonel 
Ernst, the Superintendent of the Military 
Academy, the annual football game with 
Annapolis was discontinued, to be resumed 
once more in 1899. In the interval, ath- 
letics were encouraged and promoted at 
both Academies, and the resumption of the 
Inter-Academy annual games was due to a 
pronounced feeling in its favor. In Febru- 
ary of 1899 negotiations were opened by 
West Point for a game with Annapolis, but 
on account of opposition on the part of the 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy noth- 
ing was accomplished. However, through 
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the kind offices of Dr. J. Wm. White, a 
game was finally arranged and played at 
Franklin Field on December 2nd, in the 
presence of 28,000 spectators. In this game 
West Point outclassed Annapolis in every 
particular, and achieved one of the most 
enviable victories in football history. West 
Point put the ball in play 113 times, and 
fumbled it just once. They carried the ball 
by rushes 205 consecutive yards, without 
losing it, except by making touchdowns. 
Annapolis, as already stated, won the game 
of 1900, and then took second place in the 
annual game in each succeeding year up to 
1905, the year of the tie game, played at 
Princeton. The playing of the West Point 
team in 1901 was such that an experienced 
coach said: “With Harvard at the top of 
the list it is a close thing between Yale and 
West Point for second place.” Of the West 
Point team of 1902 Caspar Whitney, in 
Outing, said: “West Point this year put 
forth the best team in its history, and there 
is no question of its being entitled to third 
place in this year’s ranking, and I am not 
sure but that it should have second. The 
team that defeated Annapolis at Philadel- 
phia would have made issue with the Har- 
vard team, which lost to Yale at New 
IIaven, so close as to be extremely doubtful. 
West Point’s team approximated in intelli- 
gence, speed and variety of attack shown by 
Yale.” The score made by West Point 
against Annapolis in the game of 1903 was 
the largest score made in the series (40-5). 
The statistics of that year show that West 
Point gained in line bucking 319 yards as 
against the gain of 82 yards for Annapolis. 

Annapolis got together in 1904, and West 
Point was only able to win by 11-0. Of the 
game of this year Walter Camp wrote: “Jt 
was nothing like the one-sided games of 
some years ago, yet it was a decisive victory 
for the Army, and they deserved their 
points. West Point’s attack was manifestly 
more powerful than that of Annapolis. The 
superiority in the line was too much for the 
Navy to overcome, although they fought 
bravely.” 

The tie game of 1905 was the turning 
point for Annapolis. “Jack” Cates, of Yale, 
was secured as field coach for Annapolis in 
1906, and the codperation of Professor 
Dashiell rounded out the midshipmen into 
such good shape that they beat West Point 
10-0. Of this game the Philadelphia Press 
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Photo by Pictorial News Co. 


A splendid illustration of the man-developing power of football. The foregoing 
is a photograph of a Yale player, taken during the game with West Point. Note the 
firm grip on the ball; the tense use of every muscle in the body toward the advancing 
of it into the opponents’ territory: the realization that eleven perfectly trained men 
will interpose every obstacle known to physical strength and human ingenuity; and 
the determination that he will go as far as strength shall permit him. Football is 
the supreme peace-time test of a man, and is indubitably entitled to first place in the 
sports of West Point and Annapolis, and the game between the two Academies to 
the honer of being the culminating point of the year’s athletics. 


THE VICTORIOUS ARMY—NAVY CAPTAINS 


Michie Smith Casad Boyers Farnsworth 
(Army)’91. (Army )’99. (Army)'O1, (Army) 02. (Army )’03. 


Graves Gillespie Howard Spencer 
(Army) ’04. (Army) ’05. (Navy )’05. (Navy)’06. (Navy) ’07. 


Douglas 
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THE ARMY BUCKING YALE’S LINE 


wrote: “In the first half the Navy was 
thrown back for losses more yards than they 
regained from scrimmage, the figures being 
19 yards advance, 25 yards lost. In the same 
half the Army gained 33 yards, and lost 
only 3. The reverse was the case in the sec- 
ond half. The Navy advanced the ball 55 
yards, and lost 11 yards, and the Army 
gained 14 yards, losing 21 yards. The total 
advance made in the game—Navy 74, Army 
47. This advance only included line plunges 
and end runs. In punting, Beavers, the 


Army man, out-kicked Douglas, of the 
Navy. On kicks the Army made 920 yards, 


and the Navy 840. On the Army team 
Beavers stands alone. His punting was su- 
perb, and even against the wind he held his 
end with Douglas. He also hit the line 
hard, and was the life of the cadets’ secon- 
dary defence.” 

The bright, particular star of last year’s 
game was Captain Douglas. At punting, 
running, rushing or tackling, he out-dis- 
tanced all the other players. Dague’s cover- 
ing all Douglas’ punts was perfect. But 
De Mott, Lange, Northcroft and Slingluff 
were the leaders in attack, and the mainstay 
and defence. For the Army, the best play 
was that of Beavers. His punting was ex- 
cellent, but a trifle too far for the Army 
ends, while his brilliant dash of 40 yards, 
behind splendid interference, was the fea- 
ture of the second half. Captains Smith, 
Stearns, Erwin, Weeks and Philoon shone 
prominently in the grim battle. Had it not 
been for the ready playing of Douglas, 
Weeks would undoubtedly have scored a 
touchdown in the first half after his suc- 
cessful block of an on-side kick, and a 
snappy pick-up. The Army made four for- 


ward passes, resulting in a gain of 45 yards, 
as against the Navy’s one for 10 yards. 
Each team tried the forward pass unsuc- 
cessfully five times. Each team gained 90 
yards on running and back kicks. The 
Navy gained 40 yards on an on-side kick, 
while the Army’s on-side kick only resulted 
in a gain of 10 yards. The Army made 9 
fumbles to the Navy’s 5. The Navy gained 
154 yards by rushing, as against the Army’s 
78. The Navy, punting 26 times, gained 
976 yards; while the Army, punting 22 
times, gained 781 yards. Each team missed 
two tries of goal from the field. All of the 
Army’s kicks were clean; two of the Navy’s 
were blocked. The Army was penalized 70 
yards to the Navy’s 75, the latter being all 
in the second half. 

The splendid athletic record of Annapolis 
during the past two years—particularly the 
gridiron work—has claimed wide attention. 
Why is it that the midshipmen are able to 
pit themselves against older and heavier 
men, and win? The law laid down by Con- 
gress provides for the admission of candi- 
dates only between the tender ages of 16 
and 20. The average age of plebes on en- 
trance, ascertained from statistics covering 
15 years, is 17 years and 2 months. At 
West Point the age limit is such as permits 
of similar conditions to those in the leading 
colleges, the students of which may have 
years of High School or Preparatory 
School football training. That which en- 
ables the Navy to overcome the advantage 
of age and valuable High School training 
is the regular Academy training—regular 
hours, taps at 10 p. m., reveille at 6 A. M., 
meals consisting of plain, wholesome food, 
the absence of dissipation in any form, the 
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drills which afford the very best exercise— 
infantry with its practice marches, artillery 
with its handling of heavy field-pieces, sea- 
manship on full-rigged ships, where on 
dizzy heights thousands of square feet of 
heavy canvas are furled, the pulling of an 
oar in a heavy cutter for hours at a time, 
the drill aboard a war vessel, heaving coal 
and firing furnaces until the safety-valves 
pop, handling five-inch projectiles weighing 
hundreds of pounds, and “shoving them 
home.” All this, and much more, affords a 
training conducive to a high physical de- 
velopment, and produces excellent material 
for the coaches and trainers. The coaching 
staff is composed of Lieutenant Frank D. 
Berrien, U. S. N., Professor Paul Dashiell, 
U. S. N., and “Jack” Cates, of Yale. The 
Midshipmen worship “Skinny Paul” and 
“Jack,” whose personalities win the respect 
and reverence of men with whom they may 
be associated, and who pull out of the team 
the very last ounce of strength and intelli- 
gence. With scarcely less enthusiasm than 
that put into the Academy yell after a vic- 
tory, do the Midshipmen join in the follow- 
ing cheers: 


West Point Coach: “Confound it! The men 
don’t put any snap into this tackling practice. 
I must do something.” 


The Coach: “Your practice lately has been 
rotten. Now, look at this and imagine you are 
en Franklin Field.” 

The Team: “Gr-r-r-r-r!” 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Proud we feel, 

Our Paul, “Skinny Paul,” 
Paul Dashiell. 


Jack, Jack, 
Cracker-Jack, 
Our “Jack” Cates. 


Mr. Page, of Yale, is this year a valuable 
acquisition to the coaching staff, devoting 
his attention to the line men; Douglas ’08, 
last year’s captain, and the star Navy half- 
back for the last three years, is coaching the 
back-field ; Dague ’08, the Navy’s all-Ameri- 
can end, and “Doug.” Howard, the Navy’s 
706 captain, are coaching the ends. The 
training of the team is in the hands of 
“Scotty” MeMasters. “Scotty” is an expert 
in his line. He has an ever-present wit and 
humor, and knows what good grub is. The 
one ambition of Navy aspirants who appear 
for the try-out at the beginning of the sea- 
son is not so much to make the team as to 
make “Scotty’s” training table. Another 


reason for the Navy’s success is the sinking 
of individuality, and the compelling spirit 


“Just the dope! This double-starred Navy 
sweater will stir their blood!” 


(From Behind): “Let me at it!” “I’m 
next!” “Git out!” Biff! Bang! 
Coach: “Guess that appealed to their finer 


sensibilities alright!” 
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of the Navy—the Navy of the Atlantic 
Coast, and the Navy of the Pacific Coast. 
This Navy spirit manifests itself on all oc- 
casions, at quarters in direct association 
with the individual players, and on the field 
in a blood-curdling, shrieking, siren yell. 
The Navy contingent went wild when 
Northcroft kicked the goal in the game with 
Harvard. Dignified and sedate Captains 
and Commanders forgot themselves for the 
time being and joined in the yelling. The 
Midshipmen jumped to their feet, threw 
each other’s caps high into the air, burdened 
the air with yells, and announced their wil- 
lingness to bet their diplomas on the coming 
game with West Point. Only a victory over 
West Point could have inspired greater joy 
and more enthusiastic outbursts of satisfac- 
tion. The goal was the result of brilliant 
playing at a critical time. Two forward 
passes in succession, from Lange to Reif- 
snider, after the ball had been carried three- 
fourths the length of the field by end runs 
and line bucking, worked beautifully, and 
Reifsnider crossed Harvard’s goal-line for 
a touchdown, Northcroft kicking the goal. 
Harvard’s score was made soon after the 
kick-out of the second half. The ball being 
in the Navy’s possession, Lange gave the 
signal for Richardson to hit the line. The 
ball was snapped to Lange, who passed it 
to Richardson, but just as Richardson 
started to tuck the ball away under his right 
arm, Nourse, the Harvard center, broke 
through, snatched the ball away and stood 
for the Navy’s goal. Richardson didn’t 





realize what had been done until it was too 
late, and the other backs were pushing their 
way through the line, so that Nourse had a 
clear field, and without interference scored 
an easy touchdown, which Burr converted 
into a goal. 


An incident of the game between the 
Naval Academy and Lehigh which will pass 
into athletic tradition at the Academy was 
Captain Northcroft’s field goal from place- 
ment from the forty-nine-yard line, made 
toward the close of the game. While a field 
goal from a spot 52 yards from the goal-line 
is recorded, it was held after a free catch, 
when there was little annoyance from the 
opposing players. Northcroft kicked his 
goal from the regular line-up, the ball being 
received by Nason from the center. 


Another incident of the Lehigh game 
which deserves to be recorded was the bril- 
liant sixty-yard run made by Lange in the 
first half, which earned the Navy’s first 
score. Lange received the ball just past 
mid-field, after it had been punted by Mar- 
tin, and he eluded all of the Lehigh tacklers, 
putting the ball directly between the goal- 
posts. 


Chrysanthemums and violets were worn 
on lingerie waists and fluffy summer gowns 
at the Army-Yale game, on October 17. Al- 
though the weather was anything but ideal 
for the players, it was a perfect day for the 
10,000 odd spectators. The Army team held 
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the heavier Yale team until almost the end 
of the game. In the first half the ball was 
constantly in Yale territory. Dean tried 
two field goals, for the Army. One try 
missed by inches; the other was rather bad. 
Both kicks were from the forty-five-yard 
line and from placement. Yale’s score came 
late in the second half as a result of Yale 
being given the ball, by a decision, on the 
Army’s twenty-five-yard line. This was the 
closest Yale had been to the Army’s goal- 
line. Underwood had tripped a Yale player. 
By short gains the ball was brought to the 
four-yard line. Twice the line held, but 
Coy was driven over. He also kicked the 
goal. During the latter part of the game 
the Army was minus the exceedingly good 
defence of Chamberlain, who was hurt when 
making a flying tackle of Coy. The entire 
game was a punting duel between Dean and 
Coy. Dean had the better of it at first, but 
honors were about even in the second half. 
Kilpatrick and Coy were Yale’s shining 
lights, while Greble, Moss and Dean were 
the best ones in the Army’s array. 


RECORD TO DATE. 


Navy. 
24 
16 
12 


_ 
Ole Oo 


ASCACa@ 
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NAVY, ’08. 


Won from Rutgers 

Won from St. John’s 

Won 

Won 

Won from Lehigh 

Won from Geo. Washington 
Tied with Harvard 

Lost to Carlisle 


ARMY, '08. 


Won from Tufts 

Won from Trinity 

Won from Colgate 

Won from Springfield Training School. 
Drew with Princeton 

Lost to Yale 


THE NAVY SONGS. 


1. (T’une—“Anchor’s Aweigh’; 1907 Class 

March). 

Stand, Navy! down the field, 

Sail set to the sky, 

We'll never change our course, 

So, Army, you steer shy-y-y-y. 

Roll up the score, Navy, 

Anchor’s aweigh, 

Sail, Navy! down the field, 

And sink the Army— 

Sink the Army Gray! 


2. (Tune—‘Sail-Ho!”; 1909 Class March). 


Sail-Ho! Navy, the Army’s here, 

Full-speed ahead to vict’ry; 

True to the Old Blue and Gold we'll stand, 
Each man without a fear; 

We'll steer straight for Old Army Gray, 

As in the days of old, 

We’ll win to-day in Navy way. 

All hail to Old Blue and Gold. 
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3. (Tune—“Out on the Ocean Wavy”). 


Down on their line there, Navy, 

While our cheers ring above, 

You are the boys in Navy Blue, Navy Blue, 
Guarding the name we love f-o-r-e-v-e-r, 

And with hearts all courageous, 

To our trust you’re true; 

Sail, Navy! down the field, 

Three cheers for the Navy Blue. 


6. (Tune—“It Looks Like a Big Night 
To-night’’). 


It looks to me like a big Navy Day— 
Big Navy Day! 

Big Navy Day! 

For when the Army we play, 
Everybody will say— 

Oh! It looks like a big Navy Day! 


Four “N” Yell :— 


Navy! Navy! Navy! 
N-N-N-N 
A-A-A-A 
V-V-V-V 
Y-Y-Y-Y 

Navy! Navy! Navy! 


Hooray Yell :— 


Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 
U.S. N. A. 
Navy! Navy! Navy! 


Automobile Yell :— 


Rah! 
Rah! 
Rah! 
Rah! 
Rah! 
Na-vy Rah! Rah! 
Na-vy Rah! Rah! 
Hoo-Rah! Hoo-Rah! 
Na-vy-Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah!—Navy! 


yi 
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Siren Yell: 


Hoo-00-00-Rah! 

Hoo-00-00-Rah ! 

Hoo-00-00-Rah! 
N-a-y-y! 


8 Rah Yell :— 


Navy! Navy! Navy! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 

N-a-y-y! 


Nine Rahs :— 


Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! 
N-a-v-y! 


Touchdown Yell :— 


Rah! Rah! this way, 

Football we play, 

U. S. N. A. Rah! Rah! Rah! 
Right through we break, 
Touch downs we make, 

We leave our wake, 

Rah, rah, rah! 


ARMY SONGS. 
(Air—“San Antonio.” ) 


What do you know about this team? 

’Tis Gibraltar on defense, sir, 

A land-slide upon offense, sir. 
Speed, grit, head-work, daring, and steam— 
‘rhere was never a better Army team. 


Philoon, Byrne, Moss, Besson, and Wier 
Make a hole, there’s nothing to it, 
While our backs go crashing through it, 

With Dean, Chamby and Greble, ’tis clear, 

We will clean out the Navy, never fear. 


Football Term—THE SCRUB TEAM 
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Goat, Jo, Arnold, Johnny, and Hayes, 
Under Kern’s spiral punts, sir, 
They surely max their stunt, sir, 
When Wood’s passes work out so clean, 
Even rivals will cheer the Army Team. 


(Air-——“O’ Reilly.” ) 


The Army, the Army, 
The Army’s a team that’s sure stormy. 


So beat it you sailor lads, run ’fore the wind, 


When our men first blew in here 
Your team was skinned. 


Poor Navy, dear Navy, 
Not even your anchors can save ye. 


Your flukes all have stuck but your line gave 


away 
In this terrible cyclone, the Army! 


(Air—Old Melody.) 


Away, away, away we go, 
What care we for any foe? 
Up and down the field we go, 
Just to beat the Navy. 
A-R-M-Y T-E-A-M! (repeat.) 


(Air—“Aunt Eliza.) 


Our team by thunder 
Sure is a wonder, 


Never a blunder, we play footba!l. Well! 


We will snow under 
The Navy, by thunder! 
This is the Army Team! 
Rah! Rah! Rah!! (repeat. 


NS 
Football Term—TACKLED HARD 


SPELL YELL. 


T-E-A-M 
Y-ea ! 
Team. 


LONG CORPS YELL. 


Rah, Rah, Ray! 

Rah, Rah, Ray! 
West Point. 
West Point. 
AR-MAY! 

Ray! Ray! Ray! 

Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, Rah, 

West Point! 
West Point! 
West Point! 


SHORT CORPS YELL. 
Ray! Ray! Ray! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
West Point! 
West Point! 
West Point! 


HORSE-LAUGH. 


Haw! Haw! Haw! 
He, he, he, he, 
Hi; hi, hi, hi, 
Ilo, ho, ho, ho 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
Army! Army! 
Rah, rah, rah, 
West Point!! 
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Harvard Frooters when the Clovy Scored, 
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The Army anp Navy Lire football Trophy, for the possession of which during 


the coming year the teams of the rival Academies will contend in the game of Novem- 
ber 28. This handsome cup was made by Bailey, Banks & Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
and has three panels, two of which-—the Navy panel (on the left of the page), and 
the Army panel (on the right of the page)—are shown above. The third panel is an 
engraving of Franklin Field. This cup will become the permanent property of the 


Academy first winning three games. It was won last year by the Navy, and since the 
game has been in the custody of the midshipmen at Annapolis. 














“WINDY” HENDERSON’S STAGE MONEY 


BY 


FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


“Some people are born to be rich and 
they can’t help it no more’n a bad hoss can 
keep from bucking.” 

“Windy” Henderson solemnly rolled a 
cigarette and after licking and crimping it 
to his satisfaction he scratched a match on 
the butt of his carbine and smoked quietly 
for several minutes. We were doing duty 
as a “Cossack post” at the military mancu- 
vers near Fort Myer and were on the look- 
out for the “enemy,” which was the Third 
squadron, uniformed in brown fatigue 
clothes. 

“This playing at war makes me tired,” 
he went on, as he dismounted to tighten 
his cinch. “Now blow yourself up like a 
horned toad, you goat! I never did try to 
cinch you up without you swallowing all the 
balloon juice in the country! Spit out that 
air, you son of a no-horned cow! You ain’t 
no war-hoss—ye’re a pack mule!” 

Tlis horse grunted and snapped at him 
as he drew in the cinch strap. Windy’s 
hatred for a loose cinch was acquired dur- 
ing his eareer as a cattle-puncher and he 
never could reconcile himself to the loose 
cinch of the cavalry. 

“So you think a man can’t help it if he’s 
born to be rich,” I remarked when he was 
back in the saddle. 

“A man can’t help nothing,” said he, with 
the conviction of one who knows from ex- 
perience even if he lacks knowledge of the 
value of a double negative. 

“If youw’re going to be an officer you'll be 
one, and there ain’t no gold-laced board of 
examiners as can frame up a bunch of fig- 
ures you can’t rope and hog-tie. They can 
spread-eagle you on the barracks floor and 
paint ‘Buck private in the ranks’ on your 
back, but when your.times comes they’ll 
have to play penny-ante poker with you in 
the club and mister you. 

“Look at me! Look at these clothes I got 
on! Sure, I got a narrow-gauge yellow 
stripe down the blue, but that’s as high as 


Pll ever get in this Yankee Doodle army. 
I don’t want to go no higher. Why? Just 
the same reason a mud turtle don’t care for 
pink teas. Now wouldn’t it be funny as 
hell if our Dutch Hansen was an Inspector- 
General writing items in the newspapers 
about how much better our army is than the 
dago army, instead of charging us a dollar 
to nail government leather on our shoes? 

“You couldn’t make no officer out of me 
if you buried me in yellow stripes and 
shoulder straps and hung brass roosters all 
over me. If you ketched up all the os- 
tridges in South America and pulled their 
tail feathers out to stick in my hat, that 
wouldn’t make me no officer, would it? You 
bet your clothing money it wouldn’t.” 

“But that has nothing to do with a man 
getting rich,” I said, trying to direct his 
mind to the channel that promised a story. 

“Course it has!” he snorted. “That’s 
what I was coming to. A man’s trail is all 
staked out for him the day he is borned. If 
that trail is through the desert he don’t get 
nothing but sand and cactus.” 

“Tt’s a dry trail, too,” I remarked. 

“That’s it. You’re wising up, Kid. Well, 
aman can’t get off his own trail if he tries. 
He keeps going till he gets to his own grave- 
stone.” 4 

He stopped to roll another cigarette and 
I was afraid he would forget his story—he 
always had to be coaxed along before he got 
to the story behind his talkative moods. 

“What keeps a man going on a trail like 
that?’ I asked. 

“The mirridge,” he replied, pulling the 
string of his tobacco bag with his teeth. 

“The what?” 

“Mirridge. M-i-r-a-g-e, mirridge. You 
see it in the air ahead of you in the desert. 
If you and your hoss ain’t had no water for 
two days you can see a lake ahead of you— 
nice cool lake right in the middle of the 
desert with trees around it—but when you 
get there it is just a little ways ahead. It’s 
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a fake. Injins call it the devil’s looking- 
glass, and probably that’s what it is. 

“Same thing keeps a man going on his 
trail. If he needs money he thinks he can 
see a stack of gold ahead. If it’s booze he 
wants he sees a river of whiskey just around 
the bend. Whatever your mind runs to you 
think is right ahead, so you keep hiking. 
But the whole layout is foney—your guar- 
deen angel has loaded the dice on you and 
you seven out every time. 

“But if a man is borned to be rich, it’s a 
lot different. His trail is through trees that 
grow b’iled lobsters and huckleberry pies 
and every little ways he comes to a foun- 
tain of wine with a plush rocking-chair 
alongside of it. If his hoss picks up a 
stone, he finds it’s a twenty-dollar gold 
piece when he pries it out with his hoof 
pick, and if he dismounts to walk awhile he 
keeps stubbing his toes on government 
bonds. You can’t tell me—lI’ve been up 
against the game too long.” 

“You certainly ought 
marked. 

“Know! Ain’t I been grabbing at mir- 
ridges all my life? 


to know,” I re- 


Don’t they always slip 


through my fingers just as I begin to get a 


strangle-hold on ’em? If I landed every 
time I’ve come near being rich I wouldn’t 
be soldiering now. I could buy this Yankee 
Doodle army—and all the breweries in 
Washington, and turn the White House 
into a saloon and Arlington Cemetery over 
there into a beer garden.” 

“What was your narrowest escape from 
becoming a brewery owner?” I ventured. 

He settled comfortably in the saddle and 
blew smoke into the carbine-boot. 

“T had my hands right on the coin that 
time and it looked good to me. I’ve been 
telling myself ever since that it was not my 
fault, but that ain’t no good to me so long 
as I didn’t connect. If I had—lI’ll give it to 
you right from the break-away so you can 
sympathize. You have to sympathize be- 
fore you can understand just how I felt. If 
you think I ought to be kicked in proper 
style when I get through, why I'll give you 
the chance. 

“The outfit landed in the Philippines 
after the worst of the trouble there was 
over. We were all green as Bowery recruits 
to the lay of the land except for what bum 
Spanish we’d picked up in Cuba along with 
the dhobie itch and a thirst for Blue Hen. 
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“They dumped us off the transport up in 
Luzon and we cut down the tall grass and 
made some bamboo baskets they called 
houses in the official reports. Then ‘H’ troop 
was sent into the mountains on a hike and 
we said bye-bye to St. Louis beer and the 
civilization of a roulette wheel the team- 
sters had in their bunk house. 

“There was only one man in the troop 
who knew anything about the islands. He 
was our pack master, and he had the coun- 
try all doped out. He talked all the dif- 
ferent lingoes and the old man couldn’t 
light his pipe without asking the pack mas- 
ter if it would be all right. 

“Of course we all banked on the packer. 
He told us all about the troubles of the first 
expedition to the Philippines and bummed 
our tobacco to sort of even things up. 

“We were out six days and everything 
was lovely. Then the niggers fired on our 
camp one night and filled the top of the old 
man’s tent full of holes. 

“He had no objection to their shooting 
the camp up, but he said they ought not to 
ruin the only good tent he had. So he 
swore to put every native nigger to the 
sword. 

“The troop hit the trail. Every day we 
burned up a native village and some days 
two, so in case we missed one the next day 
we would keep up the record. 

“The niggers never was in town when we 
blew in. They always lit into the jungle 
with what they could pack, so we used to 
burn the burgs up. 

“One day we struck- quite a settlement. 
The old man decided not to burn it, but 
said we would camp there a few days. After 
retreat Frog-mouth Johnson and I went 
down in the main street to see what we 
could see. 

“Them hombres hadn’t wasted no time 
making their getaway. Their rice was cook- 
ing on the fire and everything was just as 
they dropped it when they saw our advance 
guard. 

“We ambled around some to see if any- 
thing of any great value was left behind. 
but there wasn’t much except cocoanut-shell 
dishes and prayer beads. 

“We dropped into a shack that was a 
Chinese store. No department store, you 
know, but just a bamboo house with one 
room where they kept rice and fruit and red 
candy and lead knives. 
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“There ain’t nothing doin’, said Frog 
to me, and he wanted to go over to the 
church, but I had a hunch. 

“T went out in the back yard where there 
was a lot of rubbish. There was a pile of 
broken bottles and trash and I could see 
the corner of an old camphor-wood chest, 
same as all the Chinks over there have. 

“It was dumped in the pile in a careless 
sort of way, as if anybody who thought 
they could use it could pack it home. I no- 
ticed it was far enough from the shack so it 
wouldn’t catch fire if we burned the town 
and | smelled Injun right there. 

“T dragged the chest out and broke it 
open. There was a lot of square bundles in 
it wrapped up with more loving care than I 
thought a Chink would pack up something 
he was anxious to get rid of. 

“T broke open one of them bundles and it 
was full of paper money. The bills were 
about six inches square and printed in 
Spanish on pink paper, with Chink: stuff 
around the edges for a border. 


“Tt looked like money all right. You can 


hamstring me for a maverick mule if I 
didn’t come near dying from joy right there. 

“T called Frog and after he’d thrown a 
couple of fits we counted up one of the 


bundles. Every one of them bills called for 
ten pesos on the Chinese and Spanish bank 
in Manila. Ten pesos is five dollars gold, 
Kid. Every bundle had a thousand bills 
and there was ten bundles, just fifty thou- 
sand in gold. 

“Well, Frog and I owned the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and I forget how many cat- 
tle ranches. We went around the world 
several times in our private steamer and 
busted Monte Carlo more times hand-run- 


make-believe pieces of money. If he bites 
we'll get a furlough and find out how long 
it takes to get drunk on Manila booze and 
then we’ll buy out of the army and start a 
bank for a side line.’ 

“Them was right along ’th my thoughts, 
so we buried the money and hustled back to 
camp. 

“The pack master was frying some bacon 
when we dropped over to his tent in an in- 
nocent sort of way, as if we wanted to see 
for ourselves just what a real live pack 
master looked like. 

““Looks like rain,’ said Frog, trying to 
keep the anxiety out of his voice. 

“Rainy season don’t begin for a month 
yet,’ said the pack master. 

“Uh huh,’ said Frog. ‘I thought Id 
come over and pay you that four dollars I 
owe you so long as I had it on me” My 
throat was full of lumps right then and I 
started in to swallow ’em. 

“He passed one of them pink bills to the 
packer and then braced himself against a 
palm tree. 

“The packer looked at it and then he 
stuck it in the fire and lit his cigarette with 
it. I felt faint as I swallowed the last lump 
and Frog’s knees trembled. 

“«That’s stage money,’ said the packer, 
and he threw it into the fire. ‘That bank is 
on the blinkerino. When the insurrection 
broke out the Chinks who had that bank 
skipped to China with their bundle of 
dough, including the pesos these bills call 
for, so you can’t expect me to take bad 
money for them four gold dollars.’ 

“Course not,’ said Frog; ‘but I was led 
to believe that was the real article in the 


money line in this neck of the woods.’ 
“We spent the evening playing stud poker 


wa ae 


on 


ning than I can remember. 
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“The Frog jumped down on the ground 
again and started the trouble. He sat there 
with that pink money scattered around him 
and asked me if I thought it was sure 
money and if there was any chance of it 
being worth a half a cent a pound. 

“When I come to think it over I was not 
so sure but what all the money I had. was 
coming to me the next pay day. 

“ ‘We'll take a couple of these minstrel- 
show bills up to the pack master and flash 
’em on him,’ said Frog. ‘We won’t scare 
him to death with no such display of wealth 
as this is, but I’ll see if [ can pay him that 
four dollars I owe him with one of these 


for matches so as to sort of bring ourselves 
out of the trance we was in. 

“We went around camp a few days with 
tears in our eyes and took turns in kicking 
ourselves. Frog was for hanging the packer 
in the church and then running a bluff on 
the troop that the money was good, but 
when you are a hundred miles from a saloon 
you don’t stay awake of night worrying over 
your ready cash. 

“Qne day Dismal Smith, the troop bar- 
ber, started in to swear because he had to 
wipe his razors on his extra shirt for want 
of paper. He used up all the enlistment 
blanks the troop clerks had in the field desk, 
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but lack of recruiting blanks in that coun- 
try didn’t upset the military government 
much, ’ecause there wasn’t nothing to en- 
list but monkeys, and the Greek blacksmith 
was as near to the monkey tribe as the troop 
wanted to go. 

“Tismal had swiped about half of Kelly’s 
cook books when Kelly ketched him at it, 
and for awhile it looked as if there would 
be a dool with razors and meat axes. 

“The shirt was all right so far as the 
razor-wiping went, but the troop kicked 
about having Dismal spread his shirt over 
their bosoms when they got shaved. Then 
there wouldn’t no amount of washing take 
the hair all out of it, and Dismal said he 
could feel every son of a horse wrangler in 
the troop scratching his back with their 
beards every night he slept in it. 

“Frog took pity on him and brought them 
ten-peso bills up to the scrape-shop. The 
troop made cleaning wads of ’em and 
rammed ’em through their carbine barrels. 
The paper was sort of stiff and about fifty 
pesos would just tear the rust out of the 
rifling for further orders. 

“Tn a few days they was all used up. Dis- 
mal’s shop used to look like a money factory 
inspection days, and when we cleaned up 
the troop street Saturdays we had a bushel 
of that pink money that had been punched 
through the smoke wagons of the outfit. 

“The rains come on and we hit the back 
trail for San Fernando. It rained eight 
days as if there was going to be another 
Bible flood, and our feet was growing duck- 
webs and fins was beginning to start at our 
shoulder blades. 

“When we struck San Fernando there 
was a squadron of the Third staked out. 

“Frog and I smelled beer when we saw 
the church steeple through the jungle, and 
two minutes after the picket line was down 
we was burning up the main street to find a 
saloon, with four bits we had borrowed off 
the Top Sergeant. 

“We met Crazy Horse Cassidy in Holy 
Angels Street. He was mess sergeant in ‘K’ 
of the Third, and he’d been in the Second 
when we was stationed in Arizona before 
the war. 

“Of course we had to talk over old times, 
and Crazy Horse asked us to have a drink, 
after we’d weeped on each other’s blue shirts 
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and cussed one another in proper army 
style. 

“The beer was good, but it was two bits 
a bottle, and I hated to take more than one 
swallow at a time until Crazy Horse said 
he’d made a small winning at monte, and 
considering we'd all been together at Fort 
Grant he felt as if we ought to help him 
drink it up. 

“That was real pleasant of him, too. We 
had several rounds and then the Chink 
hinted we could pay up for what we’d had, 
so as to be sure we hadn’t left our money at 
home before we wiped up any more of his 
beer. 

“Ever sit on a nest of rattlesnakes and 
never suspect it? That was what Frog and 
I was doing when we drank that beer. Ever 
fall seventeen million miles off a mountain 
in your sleen? Hell, no, you can’t under- 
stand it, but I wake up in the night and 
yell like a Comanche yet when it crosses my 
mind. 

“Crazy Horse put his hand in his pocket 
and took out a measly little roll of bills as 
big as your wrist And the damn things 
was pink! I was reading the label on my 
beer bottle when I heard Frog gasp as if he 
was having a leg pulled out. His eyes was 
buggin’ out like a land erab’s and he was 
looking at Crazy’s roll as if it was all the 
money in the world. 

“T thought Crazy was trying to kid the 
Chink, but he took one and handed back the 
change without turning a hair. 


““Crazy,’ says I, gripping my chair so 
hard my finger-nails went into the wood, 
‘Crazy, is them bills good?’ 


“Sure,” he said. ‘They like them pink 
ones better than good old American gold. 
They can count better with ’em and that 
Chink writing looks as good to them as an 
Omaha postmark looks to you. They know 
they ain’t getting skinned. Have another 
drink ? 

“Frog just folded up like a jack-knife 
and I felt sick as a shot mule. What’s the 
use of rubbing it in, though? 

“The packer? He’d worked his passage 
to the Philippines on the transport before 
ours as a horse-feeder. He was afraid Frog 
was trying to work him for the four dollars, 
so he thought he’d be wise and say the 
money was no good. Frog broke his face 
for him the next morning.” 
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MY BUNKIE 


BY 


JOHN STUART BARROWS 


lie’s my bunkie, and I like him, when we sleep or when we ride; 
lor we share one tent together, and we travel side by side. 

I will polish up his sabre, an’ I’ll clean his dirty Krag; 

I will share with him my haversack an’ either saddle-bag. 


We ean pitch a tent together quicker’n any two in camp, 

But he ean pack a saddle faster’n I1—the little seamp! 

I ean saddJe quicker’n he can, an’ 1 often help him, too; 

But he never shirks his share of work, his part he’ll always do. 


When you've been soldier boys together, in sunshine and in rains; 
When you’ve ridden with the troopers, or have guarded wagon trains; 
Then you get to like your bunkie if he’s got the stuff in him, 

And you’l! like him much the better if he’s likewise smart an’ trim. 


There is something in a soldier’s life that brings the man-side out; 
It is not showed off the best way, in the way he’ll shoot or shout; 
3ut it’s seen at noon and midnight, out at stables or in tent, 

Aw’ the work in camp an’ campaign will best show a bunkie’s bent. 


And that’s why I like my bunkie; he’s a comrade every inch; 

We can keep our backs together in ’most any kind of pinch. 

T have bunked and messed with many, an’ I’ve done the best I can, 

But of all the chums I’ve messed with, my last bunkie’s the best man. 


~ 


AMERICA’S THIRD DREADNOUGHT, THE NORTH DAKOTA, 
VEMBER 10, 





BY 


MABEL WOOD MARTIN 


Helen could searcely credit her ears as 
she stood on the deck, listening to the slow 
chug-chug of the wheel cutting through 
lazy waters; for each accented revolution 
measured off so much distance from the 
end of her journey. Manila and civiliza- 
tion lay back in the dim distance; and this 
little steamer silently plodded path 
through still remote waterways, trailing 
down to the belt of the earth to the un- 
touched islands of the South. 

She watched at the prow of the boat, 
marking each beryl-green, silver-shored 
island as it drifted to the rear. Sometimes 
they went close enough to make out dark- 
skinned, loin-girdled beings at the water’s 
edge. Again, they passed primitive craft, 
patterned after so ancient a design and so 
aboriginally manned that the mists of the 
ages appeared to have cleared for an in- 
stant, presenting this picture of the infancy 
of man in the beginning of the world. 

There were places, she knew, up among the 
mountains of these islands where no white 
man had ever been. There were islands, 
too, set out of their course, whose purpling 
sides and clouded heads they could see, 
where perhaps no man at all had ever been. 
It was on one of these islands that Helen 
longed most of all to set foot. At times 
the desire became almost uncontrollable to 
get down into one of the small barks they 
encountered and set out to explore. Per- 
haps he was there! Perhaps this was a 
world of unencumbered souls. For it con- 
tinued to appear to her that she was going 


its 


to him. Somewhere far off in that sun mist 
that lay to the south, he was. It seemed to 
be of strangely small account just now that 
the years since he had been dead numbered 
half a decade. 

They were entering now into the mystery 
of the land that had known him last. The 
veil of the years—of reality—of memory, 
was parting slowly. She could scarcely 
conceal her eagerness and excitement as the 
outline of the island grew up out of the 
nebulous silver of the sea. At first it was 
only that blue haze structure of clouds, 
presented to her. 
Then it took on the soft shaded tones of 
distance; and the sun, dropping from the 
world over its ridges, enkindled it to a gold- 
en isle of delight and cast its own color 
glories tier upon tier, up into immeasur- 
able space. “The path of the soul to God,” 
Iiclen named it, looking enraptured upon 
the scene. 

But it was not until the island resolved 
into the living green of its brothers that it 
was wholly familiar—so familiar that after 
the erasure of the years it was as if she 
had suddenly looked Forrest in the face. 

The black of tropical twilight was over 
them before they neared the shore. A sud- 
den elemental confusion of tongues smote 
upon them out of the darkness. It had 
stirred up out of the shadow land at their 
approach and embodied itself in the swift 
quiver of black forms plashing out to meet 
them and tow their boats to shore. 

A company of the regiment had preceded 


such as memory ever 
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them by a few days, and it was possible 
for them to land at once. The moon lifted 
suddenly out of the sea, and the warm 
phosphorescent waters through which they 
glided twinkled with multitudinous lights. 
There was, too, the old familiar clanking 
of arms as they landed, which associated 
itself naturally with him who had been a 
soldier and a leader of soldiers. 

The calls of command rang out over the 
night. With the steady upward tramp, 
tramp of the troops the natives, following 
awed at the edges of this phalanx, knew 
that after a lapse of five years men of steel 
had again come to dwell among them—the 
reasons therefor undisclosed by mysterious 
but omnipotent powers that governed from 
afar. 

The women of the party, wives of the 
oflicers, among them Helen’s hostess, got 
into vehicles that took them quickly up the 
hill to the plaza where were their quarters. 
Helen chose to walk. No association of the 
past must be overlooked, no memory remain 
unrevived. 

She passed up slowly under an arch of 
fairy lights that seemed to her at the mo- 
ment to lead on to the portals of a be- 
wildering elfin world. The trees on either 


side were twinkling and aglow with an 


infinitude of fire-flies. The blossom-bur- 
dened branches fanned a close but agreeable 
perfume upon the air. There beyond, up 
against the night sky, its form of the cross 
lying directly under the brilliance of the 
sky, was the church; and leaning on its 
right arm, the convent. 

The white walls of the convent, gleaming 
with the luster of pearls, rose in storied 
links up the steep declivity. On a high 
parapet overlooking this little world one 
lone black figure appeared, that of the vil- 
lage priest; possibly the same priest who 
nights in succession, wrapped in his medi- 
tation, had gazed down upon them as they 
sat in the moonlight at the base of the 
moss-grown convent steps. 

It was with the glad sense of a perfect 
accord with the past that she saw that the 
house of the commandant, her host, was 
the selfsame one that harbored her five 
years before. At first there was a strange 
content in being so close to him and his 
past. Looking from one of the upper win- 
dows she could see a dozen places where 
they had been together. She could re- 


member almost what he had said in each— 
words strong as eternity in their expression 
of love, sweet as love only can be, drifting 
still potent over the tide of years to soothe 
an aching heart. 

That shadowy arch of grove where they 
had been wont to sit in the moonlight be- 
came to her a temple, transfigured by the 
sacredness of the years; the breeze-swept 
shadows were pilgrims coming from afar to 
worship at the fane. Now and then one 
assumed his shape so realistically that she 
was tempted to go out and meet it. That 
Singular expectation had possessed her 
from the first. It seemed that in some turn 
of the road she must come upon him. She 
had looked in the dust even, as if to detect 
the footprints where he might have passed. 

Later, unrest at the futility of it all pos- 
sessed her. He was gone—dead. There 
never had been any doubt about it at all; 
yet why that unstilled longing in her heart ? 
The ‘girl lifted her face, sad and sorrow- 
riven, to the sky, and prayed: “Somewhere 
off there, and over all, You are; and You 
are all-powerful—and somewhere there, too, 
in the half-way, he is. Send him back—”’ 
and the girl’s hands clenched in despair 
and the tears gathered and rolled swiftly 
away, “—send him back that I may look 
upon him just once—only once more; and 
in all my days I shall not ask of You more.” 

But then when day came and the sacred- 
ness and mystery of the night were gone— 
wherefor do all men pray in the night— 
she saw how impossible all this was; and 
contented herself with rides into the woods, 
still seeking out the places of blessed mem- 
ory and unravelling the threads of the past 
for the sheer joy of reknitting them. 

To begin with, she had known him in his 
cadet days, at the old Point when he was 
coming into his manhood. The fathers of 
the institution had marked him down in 
the annals of the Academy as one who 
would one day carve his name upon the 
destiny of nations. To look back upon that 
time was to remember only happily—before 
ever the shadow of war was over the land, 
and while the hazards of his life were yet 
stored in the dim distance. 

It was with a pang always that Helen 
later encountered any of his classmates; 
or overheard one officer say to another: 
“You remember Liscum of the class of ’97 
—wounded in the head by a ball at Santi- 
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ago? Recovered, but never was quite the 
same man afterwards—suffered a lot with 
his head. They never did get the bullet 
out; and the brain was affected. Fine fel- 
low, he was—pride of the class. Southerner, 
you know, and very sensitive about what he 
called his honor. He was on duty in the 
Philippines afterwards; and one night dis- 
appeared from his post—went out in a 
boat, and was murdered up the coast by the 
natives. Parts of his clothing and his 
sword were recovered. It was pretty gen- 
erally understood that it was intentional. 
The surgeons had told him that there was 
no hope.” 

Thus, wrapped in mystery, had he slipped 
over the portals of life leaving no sign be- 
hind. It was not until the whole post had 
awakened that dreadful morning to the 
news of his disappearance, and officers in 
their anxiety dropped unwise surmises that 
the first hint of the reason of it all reached 
her. By what effort of will he had suc- 
ceeded in keeping any sign of his malady 
from her she only now dimly understood. 
Rallying the fast dying faculties to a last 
stand—that was soldierly. A tragic courage 
it was that had chosen to fight Fate alone, 
unarmed and stricken. Of the despair, of 


the calling upon God through the length 
of the night, of the agony of renunciation 
—there had been no sign. 

Only once had he broken the silence of 
repression to any, and then in a burst of 
despair at the relentless oncoming of the 


g.eat darkness. To a brother officer and 
trusted friend he had spoken of the girl he 
loved, and said that she should never be 
brought to share his degradation and shame. 
He who had been proud and strong, who 
had gloried in the equality of their love, the 
unity of their souls, would not now abase 
that love. 

So after all had been considered there 
was nothing for which he could be blamed. 
He had sacrificed everything before the 
altar of their love that its ideals might live 
on unshaken. To her it remained only to 
maintain this high standard. Of the im- 
mortality of this love she thought much; 
for he had impressed it upon her as a creed, 
confident even in its power to achieve re- 
sults. 

Helen’s rides protracted themselves; in- 
deed, all of her time came to be spent in 
this way. It was a sparsely settled island; 
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she had heard that all its towns were set 
within a radius of fifteen miles of this, the 
coast capital. Especially gregarious is the 
East Indian; his shack is never likely to be 
beyond sight of the temple. One may ac- 
cordingly journey for days in the interior 
of an island and never encounter a soul; 
when he comes finally upon a habitation 
he is at once aware of his proximity to a 
center of population. 

Each day Helen penetrated a little 
farther. Her friénds warned her constant- 
ly of the danger of these proceedings, ven- 
turing even to remind her of his fate. Little 
thought of fear, however, encroached upon 
her preoccupation; the fever of exploration 
was upon her. Glimpses that she had ob- 
tained of the great wild, uninhabited in- 
terior teased her to continue. Then, too, 
Helen had none of that frightened hold 
upon life characteristic of those whose ex- 
istences are bound up in others. She was 
quite alone, and could push her quest fear- 
lessly, unshadowed by probabilities. 

Finally the semicircle of little cities was 
left far behind. This time Helen’s destina- 
tion was the ridge of mountains which she 
judged must overlook the coast on the other 
side. She grew excited over the prospect of 
that grand solitude; wherein, from the 
heights, she could overlook the island and 
the waters beyond. 

She had started long before sunrise, her 
horse making good time over the steep trails 
and the declivitous valleys; and only now, 
when the sun was drawing down from the 
heavens, was that ridge within near pros- 
pect. She knew that she had gone too far 
to retrace her steps by night, but this con- 
sideration did not trouble her. Every 
thought and energy was strangely centered 
on the attainment of that mountain. 

She had already climbed an outward 
guarding flank ridge, and had descended 
its short shoulder to the level bridging two 
peaks near their tops, when her horse, un- 
inspired with her purpose, gave out utterly, 
refusing further effort. Leaving the ani- 
mal among the trees, Helen walked out 
from their shadow to the center of the 
road, or what, had there been any to build 
it, might easily have been converted into a 
road. 

Here, shading her eyes with her hand, 
against the light, she glanced up quickly 
to measure the distance she had yet to go. 
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The shock of surprise her eyes encountered 
paralyzed for an instant every sense. For 
there in an opening of the palms that 
formed a pass on the mountain, clad in 
what appeared to be the frayed uniform of 
an officer of the United States Army, stood 
a man; his figure outlined clearly against 
the gold-empurpled haze of the lowering 
sun. 

He was looking off toward the sea, his 
face averted; but even in that position the 
identification was such that Helen stood 
with wildly beating heart and fearful eyes 
watching this picture which she took to be 
one of those rare mirages of the soul that 
are called up by longing. 

For a long time he remained absorbed in 
some far-off contemplation, stirring only 
onee, and then to remove his hat with a 
gesture so intimately familiar as to protest 
the reality of the scene. Not daring to 
move lest the vision should take itself off 
into the sea, Helen waited with bated 
breath for this spirit drama to develop. At 
last it—this apparition—turned and started 
slowly down the mountain side in her di- 
rection. 

Some quick warning intuition bade her 
keep very still; and crouching in the shad- 
ow she waited—waited in eternities of doubt 
and suspense, while this figure was coming 
toward her, nearer—nearer—till the actual 
footfalls reached her ears, and mind and 
soul ceased to speculate. 

Suddenly he paused in his path. His 
head was bared, and the range was close. 
It was quite, quite unmistakable that it 
was Forrest. The woman dropped to the 
dust with a startled ery. A moment later 
she arose to her knees and erept fearfully 
up to him, stretching her hand timidly out 
to his arm. 

“Forrest!” the cry rose to a scream. “You 
are alive—alive! Oh, how can it be!” 

There was no reply, and she rose trem- 
bling to her feet to stare into his face, that 
face so long dreamed of, so little changed 
from the picture on her heart. And then in 
that one awful, pondering second she under- 
stood. Dropping again to her knees, she 
broke into an agony of tears. “If I had 
only known—if I had only known!” she 
sobbed over and over to herself. 

Then he spoke, his voice shivering on the 
woman’s soul like a long-stilled harp. “I 
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have waited for you—waited years and 
years. Your cycle was ages long.” 

The awful remoteness of this strange joy 
smote Helen afresh. He looked down upon 
her in dreamy commiseration. “You have 
come through the valley—the dreadful val- 
ley that separates all. . . . You were afraid 
and unhappy. You should have come with 
me; it’s too terrible alone!” He put his 
hand to his head with that old troubled 
gesture she had.remembered so well at the 
last. “But that is all over. ... We go on 
together now—come!” He held out his hand, 
and Helen took it, following willingly. 

She had no idea as to where he was to 
take her. There was with her only the joy 
of his presence, the happiness of fulfilled 
prayer. 

When they had come up on the top of the 
mountain Helen’s breath caught in a sud- 
den wonder at what lay before them; for 
they had indeed come into another world— 
a great lonely, still, sun-glorified world 
with nowhere upon its face the sign of man. 
To the woman the sacredness of the mo- 
ment was paramount. So close to a creating 
presence had they wandered that it seemed 
a world barely finished lay before them, the 
touch of the master Maker lingering upon 
it—as if here, at the land’s end, the In- 
finitely Artistic, with sunset colors and His 
own science, wrought still with the forces 
of being. Out there in the sea was the 
spouting island of fire, the furnace per- 
chance in which little worlds like these had 
been moulded. And then the sea with no 
more land interruptions, stretching away 
silver-paved into the endless unknown. 

What were the thoughts of her compan- 
ion? She looked up into his face, and felt 
that in that moment she had seen a soul— 
a soul, freed of the world and of restric- 
tions of the present, looking understand- 
ingly into its destiny. “How strange it all 
is,” she apostrophized. “I never saw any 
living being with a face like yours. Yet 
here you have lived in the wilderness in a 
struggle to keep alive, and show no sign of 
it. You look—you look,” she regarded him 
closely, groping for her words, “as if you 
had been away building worlds alone with 
God.” 

“It’s only the beginning—only the begin- 
ning!” he repeated as if in answer to some 
unspoken query. “Always from now on it 
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is a very beautiful journey. Come, we must 
go on.” 

“Where does it end?” she ventured, trying 
to extract some clew to his intentions. 

A shadow gathered on his face. “Why, 
don’t you understand that it does not end? 
Helen, have you forgotten ?” 

She glanced up startled and wildly ex- 
pectant at this familiar touch of the past. 
“You remember me, Forrest; you do re- 
member me,” she insisted tearfully, cling- 
ing to him with resuscitated hope. 

“Remember you,” he repeated. “I have 
gone every night to the mountain to watch 
for you. It was a long time; but I knew 
that you must come at last.” 

The woman stopped in her path, the hush 
of awe upon her soul. “Every night to the 
mountain—and it was only the thousandth 
chance that I should come!” she murmured 
to herself. Somehow again she was con- 
scious of the proximity of that Presence, 
the shadow of whose moving hand seemed 
now so plainly visible. “I had forgotten 
where we are,” she said finally. “It could 
not seem strange here, of course.” 

His destination was clearly the coast, 
which lay now not so far away. It wasn’t 
a creatureless world after all, Helen con- 


cluded; some village, she reasoned, lay in a 
hidden curve, and he was taking her to it. 
Possibly a kindly people who had befriended 
him in his wanderings were to be found 


there. How he had escaped an almost cer- 
tain doom, how he had existed in the wilder- 
ness these many years, were questions, she 
saw, that must remain forever unanswered. 

All through the walk over to the sea she 
labored with his memory, striving to make 
it recognize and recall; till at last she grew 
sadly to understand that to knock at the 
closed and time-sealed gates of his con- 
sciousness was to knock in vain—the echoes 
rebounded upon themselves, unable to travel 
the long unused galleries to the spirit. He 
had but one mood, and what did not con- 
form to it was waved aside. When she 
entered into this mood, as she could not 
resist doing at times, he was startlingly 
rational; so much so that the pain of the 
past threatened more than once to over- 
power her. 

“Tf only you remembered that you love 
me,” she sighed. “You do, though, in your 
strange way; but I want so to hear you say 
it as you used to. But I persist in asking 
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miracles when one has been shown me. I 
keep on trying to judge your world, which 
is a great vast one, by my little world stand- 
ards. Now I am beginning to see how 
foolish and wrong it is. I would have had 
you come back—you who are so happy and 
so untroubled—to this unsatisfying exist- 
ence. I would have led you back to sorrow, 
it might have been to sin; and in the end 
you would have reproached me for my in- 
comparable selfishness. No—it is better so 
—infinitely better so; for only your soul 
lives now, in a body whose consciousness 
sleeps from the world.” 

Walking at his side she forgot her weari- 
ness in the study of him. The soft dusk 
limned the outline of the fine, firm head; it 
shadowed his face with the old rare thought- 
fulness, and dissipated the veil of mystery 
from the blue eyes that had been her most 
poignant memory. Gradually she found 
herself suffused with a strange happiness, 
and questioned even if his, instead of hers, 
were not the rational viewpoint; so subtly, 
indefinably in accord was it with this 
strange world where matters of the moment 
were ended and the beginning of God was 
seen, j 

They reached the sea when it was quite 
dark. For the first time a pang of startled 
recollection seized Helen. She thought of 
the horse alone in the woods—of the anxiety 
of those she had left; but he was leading 
her by the hand, and only when an object on 
the beach disclosed itself did he let her go. 
Her expectations of towns on the coast 
vanished. None appeared. Whence, then, 
had come this boat? 

Over to the south the fires of the lonely 
voleano flared on the night sky, living 
sheets of colored flame lighting the horizon. 
Another and a greater system of silver is- 
lands was flecking the sky. Some lay so 
close to the sea line as to appear higher 
steps in the flight of the Indes. The sea, 
dark and cool, lashed up at their feet, mur- 
muring to them in low world-swept tones 
to come out and embark upon the limitless. 
The wind played upon the chords of the 
waters, swelling them at times to majestic 
prans, lowering them at others to soft pas- 
sionate adagios. Tone upon tone in regular 
rhythmic succession beat upon the sea- 
board, sounding the key-notes of worlds, 
measuring each in its intervals the tonal 
spaces of creation. 
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To the woman standing at the edge of 
this cosmic harmony strange thought came. 
Just how long can one listen and resist it, 
she wondered. Out in its midst it is sing- 
ing songs of its primordial power, of smoth- 
ering aspirate worlds in its breast, and of 
the time when this chimera of an earth 
garden will have vanished; and when once 
again, dark and abysmal, it will sweep the 
world in solitary triumph. 

She turned suddenly, roused by the grat- 
ing of the boat upon the sand. He held the 
prow with one hand and beckoned to her 
with the other. “We set out now upon our 
journey,” he said. 

She stared at him dazed. 
going?” she asked. 

“To the Land of the Heights,” he replied. 
“We have to pass the Gates of Fire; but 
that does not matter since we are together. 
See”—he pointed with other-world prophecy 
to a low-hung, fire-illuminated cloud in the 
curve of whose border stars lay like lights 
in a far-away harbor—“there isthe land, and 
the heights—you can’t see them now—are 
snow-white; and they rise up forever.” 

A long silence followed while these two 


“Where are we 


oo. as 


human beings waited at the world’s edge— 
nay at the edges of how many worlds ?—for 
the decisive stroke of destiny. 

Finally, all thought finished, the girl 
moved unhesitatingly down to the boat and 
stepped into it. 

“You will see,” he said to her as they set 
out into the night, “you will see that very 
great things lie before us.” 


When Helen, bruised and weary, opened 
her eyes to the remembrange of the night, 
she was in her own room at the Post; and 
Forrest, his head bandaged, was sitting be- 
side her. 

She gazed at him dreamily for a moment, 
trying to piece together the events of the 
storm, the darkness, and the crashing to 
shore. 

“Have we reached the Land of the 
Heights?” she murmured. 

By his eyes she saw that he was puzzled; 
but she saw with a flood of comprehension 
the realization of a wonderful change—of a 
wonderful joy! 

“Yes,” he said gently, “we have reached 
the Land of the Heights.” 
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They spoke of victory, and the flight 
Of all who would oppose; 

They spoke of vindicated right; 
Of seattered, suppliant foes. 

They told that men would hold his name 
With glory close allied. 

They said: “You’ve won eternal fame”—— 


He murmured “Alice,” 


smiled, and died. 


—Edwin 


L. Sabin. 





AN’ IF IT 


WASN’T ISSY IT’S 


SURE A FINE 


IMITATION A’ HIS GHOST 


ISSY 


By HUGH JOHNSON 


“Ban’s,” observed Private Danvers, as he 
drew his chamois across an already lambent 
stirrup-leather, “’specially calv’ry ban’s, is 
superfloos an’ mos’ gen’rally wuthless. They 
don’t hike an’ they don’t drill, an’ this one 
now don’t even stan’ revilly.” 

Guard-mounting was in progress, 
through a rift between “I” and “K” 
barracks could be seen the loose, open for- 
mation of the Nth Cavalry band*as it ambled 
lethargically across the front of the guard 
which waited impatiently behind its pol- 
fshed sabers. 

“Ban’s,” 


and 


troc yps’ 


continued Danvers, his resent- 
ment stirred at the sight of one, “is sleep- 
walkin’ aggeregations a’ stuffed shirts an’ 
allus drippin’ ’uth Dutch. This one ain’t 
done a stroke a’ Ryan lef’ 
the regiment, an’ this mummy a’ Rammysees 
two-I, ’r other dried-out Egypshun 
cigareet hero we got for a Adjutant now, 
he’s afraid to bust all the brass 
buttons off its blue if it plays louder’n a 
It'd make ol’ 
They tried it on 
—oncet and only oncet—refused to cut 
their playin’ 
lips ’r artistic temper ’r somethun’. Ever 
again? Not under the Starry Banner. He 
made ’em play—yessir, play, ’uth the mer- 
cury all shriveled up in a little wad ’t the 


work since ol’ 
some 
it’s goin’ 


whisper ’r more’n once a day. 
tyan toss in his grave. 
him 


ice at Meade on account a’ 


bottom a’ the toob while pris’ners cut the 
ice. Play? It started in wabbly shrieks 
an’ ended in five bars ’uth only the drums 
goin’ like sixty to keep warm an’ crackin’ 
uth ev'ry dub. Troops used to swear they 
was little squeaky soun’s out there in the 
spring thaw when the notes melted; ’t 
sounded like a music-box playin’ The 
Good Ol’ Summer Time backward. They 
had to be melted away from their horns an’ 
the skin a’ their playin’ lips ’s lef’ stickin’ 
to the mouthpieces. After that they used 
to beg ol’ Ryan to play an’ they wasn’t 
satisfied ’uth cuttin’ enough ice to keep 
the whole State a’ South Dakota 
durin’——” 

But Danvers’ soldier vernacular had 
ceased to satisfy the visiting infantry. 
They stood with mouths agape and eyes 
staring as the music returned. The last 
sleepy horse had jogged out of sight, and 
the guard was making the “second turn,” 
but it was not the unusual spectacle of a 
mounted band in full regalia, or even the 
perfect lines of the platoons, that held them. 
It was the unsightly and garish thing that 
flopped and fluttered against the sunlight, 
following the trail of the horses with awk- 
ward and erratic leaps, stopping momen- 
tarily to cock its head aside as though lis- 
tening and grotesquely approving before 
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another essay forward. Danvers followed 
their eyes and the network of fine wrinkles 
at the corners of his own deepened into a 
grin, 

“F’r the love av Hivin’,” gasped the In- 
fantry Sergeant. “Fwhat’s yonder?” 

But Danvers still grinned. 

“Af I didn’t know no dacint-minded 
rig’ment wud have wan, I’d say it’s a buz- 
zard—a _ ord’nary, scruff-necked, droolin’ 
toorkey-buzzard—an’ it is. S’help me, it’s 
a bald-headed, sht ‘i 

“Naw, he don’t,” interrupted Danvers. 
“He’s all of it but that; they bathes him 
reg’lar. You fellers busted into the prelood 
a’ my illustrated leckshur on calv’ry ban’s 
an’ others I have knowed—I was comin’ to 
him, concealin’ the main attack by a aver- 
sion, ’s the buk says. That’s Issy—an’ you 
don’t know Issy? Pore, benighted Foot— 
that’s Issy, the guardgeen spirut a’ the 
ban’, the darlin’ a’ the regiment an’ the 
pride a’ the calv’ry. That’s—to be formal— 
that’s Issachar Barzinsky de Dak-Dak; 
Issy what capshured Ruiz; Issy what got ol’ 
Ryan his medal a’ honor; Issy what saved 
the everlastin’ reputashun a’ the regiment 
an’ kep’ the mem’ry ’v’ all ban’s from de- 
scendin’ to the final level a’ non-combatants 
an’ camp scavengers.” 

The Infantry Sergeant subsided and 
Danvers stretched his senile legs in the wel- 
come sunlight and filled his crusty pipe- 
bowl with fragrant slivers from the wallet 
that was passed him by a corporal of wis- 
dom. 

“You see,” he explained, “Issy dropped 
out a’ the sky to us when he was young— 
twenty-five, mebbe, an’ that’s young fer a 
buzzard. They was a jood visitin’ the mess 
an’ he went out huntin’ one day when all 
the officers was busy with muster an’ 
couldn’t take care a’ him. He come back 
lookin’ like the fag-en’ ’v’ a bad pay-day an’ 
axed the Colonel to congratchulate him on 
the bal’ eagle what he’d shot. Issy’s bal’, all 
right, an’ I will say he looked wuss’n the 
jood, ’cause they’d had a ripsnortin’ fight 
after he tummled down ’uth a broken wing; 
but that jood reaches for the button ev’ry 
time he sees an off’cer a’ the Nth, they say. 
Nobody tuk any int’res’ in Issy, though, but 
the Medico—he tuk him home an’ clipped 
his wing xn’ set the busted one, an’ ev’ry- 
hody’d ’a’ fergot him ’f he’d ’a’ let ’em, but 
Issy ain’t modes’. ’S soon ’s he eud be 
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about the front yard, he hobbled out there 
one mornin’ while guard-mount was goin’ 
on, an’ from that minnit he won all hearts, 
’s you might say. It started when the 
trumpets struck up Adj’tant’s call for the 
details to march out an’ ended when the 
guard marched to its pos’. Issy was fas- 
cinated at the firs’ soun’. He couldn’t un- 
derstan’ it, an’ it took some time for him 
to get up enough faith to swallow it. He 
jus’ set on the gate-pos’ and listened, ’cause 
it was the ban’ ’t took Issy. He jumped 
up an’ down like a Sioux at a sun-dance for 
the firs’ five minnits, stopped all ’v’ a sud- 
dent an’ made straight for it. Pas’ the 
guard an’ the Adj’tant an’ didn’t stop till 
he landed back a’ the drum-major, but 
there he pulled up an’ there he stayed ’uth 
half the garrison out watchin’ him. That 
fixed Issy for life; he was Issy ’v’ the ban’, 
bunk, kit an’ rations; where they went Issy 
went; when they marched in review, Issy 
hopped behin’; when they played at a con- 
cert, Issy flopped up on the ban’stan’ an’ 
stood on one leg ’uth his head cocked on one 
side in dreamy bliss, an’ if you’ll take the 
trouble to notice, he ain’t a mere gate- 
keeper in the house of the righteous, as you 
might say. No, sir, that’s Issy’s own private 
ban’, and not him. It’s Buzzar’, you can 
see that in a minnit by watchin’ him. Naw, 
they didn’t like it at first. Issy ain’t purty, 
you see—he’s jus’ bazar. But purty soon it 
got so’s people used to come to the pos’ jus’ 
to see Issy, an’ then the papers got it an’ 
a big picter a’ Issy an’ the ban’ ’uth a long 
lie under it come out in a Sunday supple- 
ment, an’ the ban’ got so loud-mouthed an’ 
chesty ’bout it you couldn’t live in the same 
garrison ’uth them. 

“They’s a little Jew clarionet in the ban’ 
*t nobody liked—used to git all the dirty 
jobs in the outfit, an’ among ’em he’s per- 
manent kitchen police. Well, that’s where 
Issy got his chow—an’ Issy he didn’t min’ 
this clarionet at all, so one day somebody 
come in an’ seen ’em together, an’ that give 
him the firs’ installment a’ his name, ’cause 
from their scruffy, bal’ heads, through their 
boat-hook beaks an’ hump backs to their 
little dumpy legs, they was the spits a’ each 
other. 

“We was stationed at Sam Houston then, 
an’ they was blood in the air. Calv’ry an’ 
doughs ain’t no team, an’ we had a dough 
C. O. ’t ranked our Colonel jus’ two months 
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on the list an’ hated him like poison; an’ we 
liked that doughboy—yes, we did. We liked 
him like the devil does holy water, only 
wuss. He used to criticize our drill when 
he didn’t know the diffrence between a lar- 
iat an’ a clothes-line. When he hove in 
sight at drill it’d ’a’ tuk a well-trained ear 
to tell the diffrence ’tween Cap’n’s com- 
man’s an’ cusswords. He give us ev’ry dirty 
job an’ favored the doughs, what didn’t do 
nothin’ all day, anyway, an’ he was gettin’ 
cockier ev’ry day about it. Well, early in 
the game our Colonel ordered the ban’ to 
keep Issy off the parade groun’, ’cause he 
wasn’t lookin’ for trouble,-but that didn’t 
mean that trouble wasn’t nosin’ aroun’ the 
troops for him. 

“Tssy’s public appearances ’d been off a 
month about when this dough orders a gar- 
rison review—when the Commandin’ Off’cer 
will take occasion to criticize the work a’ 
the Calv’ry a’ this comman’,’ the order 
says, an’ we all see he was gettin’ so mean 
he couldn’t hol’ hisself, an’ ’t this ’s where 
he’s fixin’ to break through onto our ol’ man 
before all the grinnin’ doughs an’ red-legs 
in the outfit, but we couldn’t raise a finger. 

“Well, it’s awful. We wheeled into line 
at ‘To the Standard,’ an’ waited thirty min- 
nits for him to finish his breakfas’ an’ bring 
on his doughs. When he come moseyin’ 
out a half-hour late the rank was sweatin’ 
brimstone an’ the file ’s drippin’ blasphemy. 
Ev’rything he did ’s slow an’ delib’rate like 
he was seein’ how mad he could git us. He 
rode up close an’ halted where the doughs 
am’ us an’ the artill’ry an’ the visitors’ seats 
could all hear. It was an’ imposin’ sight, 
the paper said afterward, ’uth the long line 
stretched out serried an’ silent, ’r somethin’ 
like that, an’ the guidons ‘flappin’ an’ a-flut- 
terin’ in the breeze ’t stirred the colors,’ 
’n all that an’ that little periwinkle ’v’ a 
bunion-footed, herrin’-backed, squint-eyed 
dough—the paper didn’t say that—sittin’ 
out in frent an’ pokin’ us up to see us 
squirm. 

“True calv’ry— says he, as though we 
wasn’t—‘true calv’ry would come on the line 
*thout guides’—we’d used ours—but this 
reg’ment needs attention an’ discipline, an’ 
needs it bad.’ Well mebbe you e’n imagine 
somethin’ about the way we was feelin’ ’t 
that. We’d liked it better ’f he’d ’a’ cussed 
us; an’ the rest ’s all like that, they say. I 
didn’t hear much more ’v’ it. I ’s on the 
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extreme right, an’ jus’ at that point I seen 
somethin’ black an’ ungainly come teeterin’ 
into the part a’ the lan’scape ’t the corner 
a’ my eye tuk in. It’s comin’ slow, hoppin’ 
an’ flutterin’ an’ a-flounderin’, but it sure 
was comin’ steddy, an’ it knowed right 
where it was headed for, too. They’s one 
a’ them gurgley little sniggers started down 
on the right an’ went waverin’ along the 
line like a kink in a rope, an’ this dough 
he nearly had a connipshun; he thought 
they ’s laughin’ at him, but he sure was 
flatterin’ hisself, ’cause it was Issy, an’ how 
he got out I don’t want to know. They 
couldn’t fin’ out at the investigation what 
they had, but he was there ’uth both feet an’ 
wishin’ for more. They ’s a kind a’ anxious 
air about him, an’ he looked like a ol’ per- 
fesser ’uth a big black umbreller under his 
arm hurryin’ out to head off the dough an’ 
sayin’, ‘One moment, Colonel; jus’ one mo- 
ment, an’ I'll be there.’ When he got to 
the center a’ the reg’ment, though, he 
changed from that. He halted like a Ad- 
j’tant jus’ from the Point, an’ faced aroun’ 
like a Colonel at parade ’uth his beak tilted 
up ’s though he ’s wearin’ spectacles an’ 
looking over ’em at the dough, kind a’ 
judgy-like an’ solem’, an’ sayin’, ‘Proceed, 
sir, proceed.’ 

“An’ the ol’ man, he sure proceeded. ‘Or- 
derly,’ he yells, ‘take that jam vile burd 
away.’ But the orderly, he’s dead-wise. 
‘l’ll have to git a sack, sir; he fights vicious,’ 
an’ it ’s a half-mile to the nearest sack. 
The ol’ man almos’ had apoplexy. 

“<The appearance a’ this bird, this beas’, 
this—this bears out what I was sayin’. This 
comman’ needs discipline, an’ if nobody 
else c’n do it, ll do it myself. I purpose 
to discipline this comman’.’ Issy’s head 
drooped kind a’ tired like. ‘I purpose to 
see that the off’cers ’s a example to the men 
an’ ’t the men’s a credit to the service, an’ 
I’ll be a example to both.’ Issy’s head was 
clear down, an’ at this he stuck it under 
his wing. He ’s jus’ goin’ to sleep, but it 
didn’t look that way. He sure was the 
picter a’ dejection. The vis’tors’ seats was 
takin’ notice, an’ the ol’ man couldn’t help 
but see. Now Issy’s manners isn’t always 
all ’t they ought to be, an’ his stummick’s 
wobbly, an’ that soun’s weak, but you know 
all buzzards’ is. I cud see what ’s comin’, 
and so eud half the men in the ranks, an’ 
they jus’ hel’ onto themselves to keep from 
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screamin’, while the ol’ man, gettin’ madder 
ev'ry minnit, got up in his stirrups an’ be- 
gan to rave. ‘I’m goin’ to see ’t this com- 
man’ equals the other troops a’ this pos’ in 
drill an’ discipline. No more nonsense ’ll 
be tolerated.’ He was gettin’ wil’ an’ dis- 
connected then, an’ it was easy to see ’t 
he ’s goin’ up in the air, anyway, but when 
he says, ‘An’ I give you f’r a model my own 
comman’, an’ you will commence by takin’ 
as an example, off’cers an’ men alike, the 
Thirty-firs’ Reg’ment a’ Infantry P 

“Tssy—why, Issy wasn’t well. Mebbe it ’s 
the heat an’ it might ’a’ been the exertion; 
but the vis’tors’ seats, an’ they ’s crowded, 
got up an’ howled. It’s more ’n the troops 
cud stan’. The Colonel he doubles over in 
his saddle an’ somebody started it, an’ ev’ry- 
body had hysterics like a lot a’ gigglin’ 
gurls, an’ you cud no more ’a’ stopped ’em 
’n you cud ’a’ persuaded the dough ’t it 
wasn’t a put-up job. It’s the only time I 
ever seen a formation a’ reg’lers busted up 
that way. ‘The dough screamed till he ’s 
blue in the face, an’ then he turned aroun’ 
an’ pulled ’em. Yessir, skinned right off 
the parade. The Adj’tant rode up an’ axed 
him what to do ’uth the troops, an’ only got 
off ’uth his life. ‘You may ride to hell ’uth 
’em, where they all belong, sir, an’ do it 
quick; get ’em out a’ my sight—take ’em 
away!’ 

“Well, if Issy went into close retirement, 
he didn’t lack attention, an’ if we caught it 
comin’ an’ goin’, from revilly to ‘lights out,’ 
we didn’t min’, ’cause no Colonel ’t’s ever 
been chased off his own drill groun’ by a 
common buzzard’s ever goin’ to be a Brig- 
adier-General—not when the Sunday papers 
’3 had picters a’ him bustin’ through the 
upper lef’-han’ corner ’v’ a full page ’uth a 
condor—’t didn’t look at all like Issy— 
clawin’ at his bal’ head an’ a Army standin’ 
behin’ laughin’ like fools. 

“We got away in a month on foreign 
service, anyway, an’ Issy, he went in a big, 

_holey box marked Field Staff an’ Ban’ an’ 
Headquarters, Nth U. S. Cavalry. When 
they asked ol’ Felger what ’s in that box he 
jus’ looked solemn. ‘Religs und arch-hives 
off dis regiment,’ he says, an’ the customs 
off’cer backed away from it like it ’s loaded. 

“We went down to Malog de Dak-Dak. 
You know Malog; you was in Luzon then, 
but you sure know all about Ruiz in Malog. 


Ruiz, he’d been cuttin’ up sentries an’ get- 
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tin’ generally cocky, an’ the doughs down 
there couldn’t git near enough to tell where 
he’d passed, so they sent some calv’ry—bein’ 
us—an’ it was a sorry day we landed, be- 
cause devil a Ruiz did we capture, an’ our 
pacified spots didn’t stay pacified long 
enough for us to go out a minnit an’ call 
on Ruiz, what’d jus’ stepped aroun’ the cor- 
ner when we got to the las’ barrio ’t had 
kep’ him for a night. It ’s like catchin’ 
fleas on a monkey ’uth a pair a’ boxin’- 
gloves on, an’ my troop hiked twenty-one 
days in mud to the horses’ bellies an’ didn’t 
come no nearer to Ruiz ’n to pick up a 
letter to Lukban ’t looked like a record a’ 
Nap’s campaigns what he’d wrote when he 
’s tired an’ too modes’ to say much about 
detail. Every time he cut up a lonesome 
sentinel he reported a important engage- 
ment, an’ it ’s a brilliant skirmish when he 
crossed a trail two days ol’. Other troops 
’s havin’ the same luck, an’ purty soon the 
Colonel he starts to gettin’ nasty little let- 
ters an’ cables from Manila wantin’ to know 
how about it. We heard ’t they was callin’ 
us the Walk-a-heaps an’ the Huntin’ Nth, 
an’ all such obnoxshus names like that, an’ 
it ’s high time we got somethin’ like Ruiz ° 
’f we had to fix up a hombre ’n name him 
ourselves; but we couldn’t even do that. All 
this time the ban’ ’s down in Malog itself 
playin’ dreamy waltzes an’ sprightly ma- 
zurkas to the sefioritas, an’ eatin’ good chow 
an’ lookin’ tired an’ ass-thetic, which they 
can do better ’n anything %lse. 

“We wasn’t, though; we’d start in the cool 
a’ the mornin’ hot on the trail a’ the lates’ 
peter out toward noon ’thout 
runnin’ into anything but peaceful hombres 
’uth corn-knives an’ hoes what 
prob’ly Ruiz men, an’ we a-knowin’ ’t Ruiz 
*s mos’ prob’ly watchin’ us from any one a’ 
ten a’ them crumbly, musty hills, but ’uth 
no partickler idgee which one. It’s always 
the same thing ’uth no variation ’ceptin’ a 
rumor ’t they ’s a regiment a’ volunteer 
ealv’ry comin’ down to relieve us an’ cap- 
shure Ruiz in a week—that’s how low-down 
we'd got. We’s hiked out an’ that settled 
it. Offcers ugly, an’ men had reached the 
kickin’ cussin’ stage two weeks before, an’ 
they was stillin? down to nasty polite 
grouches that’s dangerous. I ain’t never 
seen sodgers what wasn’t kickin’ at their 
erub an’ ecussin’ the guv’ment from the 
Chief a’ Staff to the clerks in the Depart- 
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ment more’n once ’r twice; an’ both times it 
’s jus’ before the two mos’ outrajis things 
1 seen in the service happened. They ain’t 
nothin’ like it nowhere outside ’v’ a reg’- 
ment a’ caly’ry—that still ugliness with no 
jokes, no singin’, no hikes, an’ no cusswords 
in the ranks. It’s ’cause they’re off under 
their lids, hiked down to the ’riginal beas’ 
uth ev’ry decent thing in ’em sweated out 
an’ gone. When you come to think ’t ev’ry 
one ’v’ ’em’s a walkin’ arsenal, it’s time to 
sit up an’ take notice. 

“About then, Ruiz had the nerve to cap- 
shure a wagon-train ’t ’s comin’? down not 
guarded to speak about from Dak-Dak to 
Malog, an’ that wagon-train had a lot a’ 
Thanksgivin’ stuff ’t a small pinch a’ people 
in the States ’t knows they ’s such things 
as regulars an’ t’ they got stummicks, ’d 
sent along cold-storage turkeys an’ frizzled 
cranberries an’ such truck. Hones’, it 
wasn’t the chow, though we’d lived on steel 
beans an’ cobble-stones for nine months, but 
it’s the idgee about how that ’s goin’ to 
soun’ in the reports, ‘Nth can’t take care 
*y’ its own stummicks,’ an’ after all the res’. 
It ’s the las’ straw. The men jus’ quit, an’ 
that rumor about the home guards, that ’s 
gospel truth; we had our orders, an’ they 
was comin’. We filed into Malog to wait 
for the transport ’uth mutiny squashin’ out 
’uth the water from our soggy boots. 

“Ef they ’s one man ’t didn’t take it hard 
it ’s ’eause he didn’t take nothin’ hard. Life 
’*3 a joke to that fool kid. He’s perky ’s a 
mountain daisy an’ ’s fresh ’s a November 
breeze on a reg’lar cur ’v’ a dog-day. He’d 
’a’ laughed ’f he ’s goin’ to be hung, an’ he’s 
all for makin’ the ban’ regret it ’s part a’ 
the campaign, but he couldn’t get nobody 
to he’p him. Lyon ’s his name, an’ they 
ealled him ‘Cub,’ but it otta been Ananias. 
It'd ’a’ fit him better goin’ an’ comin’. 

“Bringin’ us in that way ’s the worst 
thing they could ’a’ done. The niggers got 
’s cocky ’s gobblers, an’ recroots ’s comin’ 
to Ruiz faster’n he could count ’em from 
the day we pulled out on. They even shot 
up the edge a’ Malog one night, an’ the nex’ 
mornin’ the ban’s kitchen police foun’ a big 
box on their doorstep. ‘F’r the Sefior Col- 
onel an’ the talented ban’ a’ the Nth Bus- 
eadors,’ it said, an’ when they opened it 
the idgee. It ’s the 
picked remainders a’ some a’ that Thanks- 
givin’ what we didn’t get, an’ jus’ one whole 


even the ban’ seen 
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thing lef’ in its original package, an’ that 
’s to all intents an’ purposes a turkey, 
picked an’ dressed an’ off the ice. That las’ 
otta made the ban’ suspicious, but it didn’t; 
they jus’ cached that turkey an’ forgot 
about it when they reported an’ licked their 
Dutch chops. 

“*Tf der rechiment iss in disgrace,’ ol’ 
Felger says, ‘iss dot a reason vy der moosic 
suffers? Ve ain’d capchurin’ nopody; ve 
plays to jeer you oob’; an’ he hid that tur- 
key, but treubles was only startin’ for that 
ban.’ 

“Deuschle, a squadron Sargint-Major 
what’d been out at the convend ’uth a squad 
a’ ‘G’ troop, come in nex’ mornin’ puffin’ an’ 
a-blowin’. Deuschle didn’t have nothin’ 
else to do an’ he’d been keepin’ Issy out 
there an’ that ’s what he’d come in about. 

“<*Td’s Issy,’ he says. ‘Issy vot iss gone. 
He iss stole out der yardt an’ he iss gone.’ 
He busted off in a shower bath a’ Dutch 
then, an’ the ban’ set up on its haunches 
aw’ howled. ‘An’ dot ain’dt all yet; dem 
nikkers, dey got him. Loog a-here,’ and he 
pulled out a piece a’ paper. It ’s like the 
chaplain’s Fourth a’ Jooly speech what he’s 
spoke ev’ry year since he’s joined, an’ full 
a’ all kinds a’ mixed Spanish an’ United 
States. 

~ ‘Sefiors a’ them illustrious hunters,’ it 
says; ‘Busecadors an’ mos’ gallant sodgers,’ 
it says; ‘to the conquistadors belongs the 
spoils an’ a’ all the capshures a’ the illus- 
trious army a’ the Republica there is noth- 
in’,’ it says, ‘to remind us a’ our pleasant 
associations ’uth this regiment more ’n this 
unlovely bird ’t we takes from you to-night 
—nothin’ more perfectly characteristic as 
the fowl that lives on carrion an’ follows 
in the trail a’ noble armies,’ it says, 
mos Vv 


‘an’ 
all we wish to remember the tal- 
ented music a’ the regiment what has dis- 
coursed so sweetly while our wise an’ val- 
iant sodgers stood aroun’ it an’ gleaned in- 
formation,’ it says; ‘so perfec’ has been the 
work a’ this army an’ so much does the 
rawkus cry a’ the bird recall the music a’ 
that regiment... We salute your honors an’ 
beg to lay our salutes at the feet a’ the 
Colonel a’ your honors,’ it says. 

“Well, it was purty good for squint-eyed 
niggers, an’ it sounded a little too good to 
me, but it sure done its job if it ’s intended 
to stir the Dutch. They ’s slow an’ they 
ain’t all ’t calv’ry might be, but when they 


do git properly clouded, me“to the flanks. 
Cut ’em off from beer, make fun ’v’ ’em 
an’ let ’em know it, but git measured for 
a coffin firs’ an’ take out all the insurance 
you can, ’cause if they don’t git you then 
they will later an’ they’ll never see the 
funny side an’ let up. 

“They cussed for one day solid, an’ then 
they let up an’ started to grousin’, but they 
come to a head soon, an’ it only took one 
sight a’ the little brass harps on their col- 
lars to clear a street a’ niggers faster ’n 
any patrol in the ealv’ry. They didn’t par- 
ticklerize, an’ they hadn’t been in the 
bosque long enough to know an American- 
isto from a Tulisan, an’ wouldn’t ’a’ cared if 
they had. The cook liked to murdered the 
brown skeleton they had in the kitchen 
emptyin’ slops an’ such, an’ the whole ban’ 
had a wide path left ’em. At the worst ’v’ 
it, when the ban’ quarters was a pen a’ 
maniac Dutch an’ when all the soun’s from 
the squeak a’ the clarionets to the oomp- 
oomp a’ the tuba’d all changed to diffrent 
kinds a’ Dutch cusswords, an’ the cook ’s 
fixin’ to spring his little surprise ’v’ a turkey 
dinner on ’em to ca’m ’em down, he come 
into the squad-room ’uth his eyes hangin’ 
out on his cheeks an’ he couldn’t talk, he 
jus’ sputtered. 

“‘Goom in der kidgen,’ he says at las’, 
‘goom. Id iss alles. Id iss der endt!” Aw’ 
they all seen it mus’ be somethin’ ter’ble 
an’ they all trooped in. He waited for the 
las’ ’v’ ’em, but they wasn’t nothin’ much to 
see—jus’ the rows a’ big bright pans an’ 
the muchacho bendin’ over a pot a’ some- 
thin’ an’ keepin’ his face hid, an’ the cook 
standin’ in the middle lookin’ at all the 
waitin’ Dutch kind a’ reproachful, like they 
was to blame for whatever it was. 

“‘Vod iss? says ol’ Felger finally. 

“‘Td iss dis, the cook says all solem’, 
knowin’ his minnit ’d come. Tle pulled the 
cover off a dish on the table ’s he says that, 
but it didn’t start no general ruction. There 
was somethin’ there, somethin’ sort a’ sickly 
blue-white like the underside ’v’ a fish ’uth 
two pitiful little sticks-like standin’ up, one 
on each side ’v’ it, an’ a humpy little lump 
in the center like a finger stickin’ up under 
the canvas ’v’ a tent. 

“‘Tod,’ says the cook—‘dod iss your 
toorgey so fine,’ an’ he waited, but it didn’t 
take. 

“Vell? says the trumpeter. That ban’ 
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wasn’t prepared for no foolishness, an’ that 
‘Vell? ’s dangerous, but it was more ’n the 
cook eould stan’. 

“*Vell? he screams. ‘You ask, vell? an’ 
he exploded. He jus’ dished his han’ an’ 
sent the trimmin’s a’ that turkey flyin’ all 
over the kitchen. They was a couple a’ 
horny, clawey legs an’ some dragged-out 
black feathers an’ a beak like a boat-hook on 
a scrawny bal’ head ’uth the eyes half- 
closed, pitiful-like. It fixed that ban’. I 
don’t talk Dutch, an’ wouldn’t talk that 
kind a’ Dutch if I could. They spattered 
spitty blasphemy all over the kitchen an’ 
jumped and howled an’ raved till it sounded 
lik the fag-en’ ’v’ a brewery-party. They 
was enough cusswords said in the nex’ five 
nunnits to start a Little Germany in hell 

if they ain’t one .there already—an’ to 
scare the devil plum’ out ’v’ it an’ sen’ all 
the shades a’ black piruts scuttlin’ to the 
upper gall’ries blushin’ like peonies. They 
was helpless an’ plum’ wil’, an’ jus’ then that 
brown kid made the mistake a’ his life. He 
sniggered. He might as well ’a’ jumped in 
the fire, ’cause without a word they was on 
him in a bunch an’ they’d ’a’ tore him to 
pieces if some one ’v’ ’em hadn’t jus’ got in 
his yearly idgee about that time. 

“It was ol’ Felger, an’ he jumped in an’ 
started to fight ’em off with a stove-lifter. 

“Vaid a minnid!’ he sereams. ‘Joost 
von minnid——- He knows—he was ad dot 
convend. Ile knows all aboud id’ Well, 
you ean talk about water-curin’ an’ all the 
hellish devices ’v’ a brutal sodgery an’ all 
that, but the Dutch, they made it look like 
a pink tea in a country town. They strung 
that youth up over the stove an’ they mos’ 
cooked him. Yessir, an’ when he was almos’ 
done he busted in an’ tol’ ’em that he didn’t 
know nothin’ about Issy, but he could tell 
‘em all about Ruiz. Ten minnits after that 
they wasn’t enough a’ the ban’ lef’ in Malog 
to break the stillness. No sign—no nothin’. 
Only ‘A’ troop’s arm-racks was busted into, 
am’ half their rifles an’ mos’ all a’ their am- 
munition ’s gone, an’ that ’s how the word 
got out that the ban’ was gone about check 
roll-ceall. Plum’ disappeared. Nobody 
knowed if they’d mutinied or deserted all 
in a bunch, an’ they sounded ‘To arms’ in 
the dead 2’ night, an’ the whole outfit ’s 
turned out to look for the ban’. 

“Before we got well started ol’ Ryan come 
gallopin’ through town in his pyjams. He 
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got a hunch somewhere—he’d never tell 
where—ban’ I guess; they was stiff afraid 
’y’ o? Ryan still. We hunted all night an’ 
never heard high or low ’v’ ’em. 

“Bout time dawn ’s breakin’ they was 
some shots over on our lef’ an’ (you won’t 
believe this, but ask anybody) we heard the 
mos’ unearthly yell that any mortal ever 
did hear, ’way over on our lef’, an’ after- 
ward some scatterin’ shots like firecrackers 
under a can, an’ it after turned out they 
was over four miles away—that ban’. 

“They’d hiked that half-dead hombre 
along at a double-time right through the 
wors’ bosque in the Islan’s, an’ when they 
come to the barrio they ’s lookin’ for they 
didn’t throw out no advance nor nothin’ 
like that. They wasn’t troops—no, sir—they 
was a mob ’y’ escaped lunatics an’ three 
times as dangerous. They jus’ swooped 
down on this place after they’d scattered 
out aroun’ it an’ they come in killin’ every- 
thing that walked, millin’ a little circle a’ 
brown sodgers in their center an’ thinnin’ 
it out ’s they milled. When they got to 
the house where ol’ Ruiz was with a squad 
a’ men bigger’n the ban’, they jus’ threw 
their carbines away an’ went at it bare- 
handed for the feel a’ their big pudgy 
fingers in his joogler an’ the squash a’ their 
big hob-nailed boots in his face. Naw, they 
wasn’t rightly U. S. calv’ry an’ shouldn’t be 
judged that way; they was wild men, an’ 
ol’? Ryan got his Medal a’ Honor for cap- 
shurin’ Ruiz alone, orders an’ the papers 
says; but he reely got it for savin’ Ruiz 
from a crowd a’ mad dogs. He got there 
in time to beat ’em off ’uth the butt a’ his 
pistol an’ drag Ruiz out, an’ that ’s jus’ all, 
an’ that ban’ wasn’t satisfied then. They 
was too afraid a’ ol’ Ryan to attemp’ any- 
thing open, but they tried ev’ry way they 
lnew to git their man on the way back, an’ 
I believe they’d ’a’ busted in on the guard 
an’ took him after they got to Malog if 
things hadn’t happened jus’ the way they 
did. 

“’Course ev’rybody was anxious to see the 
prisoner, an’ ’course the whole garrison an’ 
mos’ a’ Malog was crowded about the guard- 
house when they got in long after daylight, 
all talkin’ an’ crowdin’ an’ steppin’ on each 
other’s toes tryin’ to git at the window, ’uth 
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the ban’ as the mos’ disgruntled heroes ’at 
ever heroed, givin’ short answers to decent 
questions an’ wishin’ they could break down 
the bars an’ git in to the half-dead little 
wooden-faced hombre in there ’at had 
caused all the trouble. 

“Well, I ’s standin’ right nex’ to this fel- 
ler Lyon an’ he ’s tremblin’ all over ’uth 
excitement or somethin’. Finally he says 
to me all breathless-like, ‘Watch me start 
’em’; an’ he sure did. He’s gone before I 
could answer, an’ I’d almos’ forgot all about 
it when I begun to notice a funny little stir 
off in the edge a’ the crowd like you'll no- 
tice in a street fight when the police shows up 
an’ the people on the outskirts gives back to 
let ’em in, kind a’ scared an’ still—jus’ 
edgin’ away an’ leavin’ a little open pas- 
sageway. I couldn’t see what it was for, 
but I gave way ’uth the rest, an’ lookin’ 
over my shoulder purty soon I seen what it 
was. I ain’t superstishus or scary par- 
tick’ler, but that sure give me the creeps. 
It ’s coming slow an’ deliberate, lookin’ 
often at the crowd in a wonderin’ sort a’ 
way an’ axin’ ’uth little nods a’ its head 
an’ screwin’ aroun’s a’ its neck what it all 
meant, an’ stoppin’ along here an’ there to 
look aroun’, perky an’ at home as usual, an’ 
if it wasn’t Issy it ’s sure a fine imitation 
a’ his ghos’. I eud see by the wide leeway 
he ’s gettin’ ’at that crowd wasn’t none too 
sure—sodgers used to see some mighty 
queer an’ unusual things out in them 
Islan’s in them days, an’ nothin’ ’s ter’ble 
surprisin’, but when this apparition seen 
ol Felger they wasn’t no’more doubt about 
it. He jus’ let out a long Dutch howl an’ 
grasped Issy up in his arms, an’ high tide 
at a church sewin’ circle wasn’t one-two- 
three to the clatterin’ chatter a’ that crowd 
in the nex’ ten minnits. When it ca’med 
down a little I seen a feller standin’ on the 
edge ’v’ it, takin’ it all in, make a break for 
the bosque, an’ I didn’t need to take no sec- 
on’ sight to see that that feller ’s Lyon. 

“That settled it for me. The men can 





talk about it when the lights is out in the 
squad-rooms an’ the off’cers can wonder 
about the secon’ incarnation a’ Issachar 
Barzynski de Dak-Dak, but it ain’t no mys- 
tery to me—then nor never was—— 

“T know.” 
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By Walter F. Sellers 















This is the tale as they tell it: how in the days of old 
Came tlie Explorer and Soldier, seeking the glitter of gold; 

Robbing and burning and killing, all in the name of the King; 
Kyes a-gleam for the honors men to the Conqueror bring. 






After them came the fathers, close on the steps they trod, 
Holding aloft the sign of the Faith, chanting the glory of God. 
Gentle were they, and tender, healing the wounds of pain 

Left by the sword and firebrand of the pitiless hand of Spain. 






This is the tale as they tell it: how by the Aztec trail 
They builded an Indian Mission, the Knights of the Holy Grail. 
Ilere in the desert they labored, teaching the Truth and the Light, 
Showing the ways of another race to the savage sons of Night. 
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Fairest of all the workers was the Sister Teresa the Nun; 
Teaching the Indian children, quickly their hearts she won. 

Soon through the desert country where’er spread the Mission’s fame, 
Even the gurgling infants were trying to lisp her name. 


This is the tale as they tell it: how Diego the Soldier came 
Staggering into the courtyard, weary and sore and lame. 

Leagues had he crawled through the desert, seeking a kindly hand; 
Last of all of his comrades, dead in the new-found land. 


Then through the long days of sickness, quietly there by his bed 
Watched the Sister Teresa, cooling his fevered head; 
And while he raved of his tortures, there through the length of the night, 
Faithful, kindly and patient she watched for the coming of light. 














This is the tale as they tell it: how Diego’s eyes grew clear, 
And gleamed anew with a shining light when the Sister nurse was near. 
Hours would they talk together: he with his stories of strife; 

Strange to her quiet seclusion these tales of the struggle of Life. 






So did their hearts grow fonder, till ever she bore in her mind 
The name of Diego the Soldier, and Love to her vows was blind, 
Till at last in his arms they found her, eyes like stars above 
Shining into the depths of her lover’s, breathing the Life of Love. 


This is the tale as they tell it: how on that fatal day, 
Stripped of the garb of her Order, they turned the Sister away. 

Forth to the desert she wandered and builded an altar of stone; 
There she knelt in her suffering, at last with her God alone. 






















A CHRISTMAS IN CUBA 


Then came the storm and the darkness, madly the thunder crashed ; 
Loud rolled the earth in its anger, cruel the lightning flashed; 





And oft through the night to the Mission was borne her piteous ery: 


“O Madre de Dios! Thy mercy on such as I!” 


This is the tale as they tell it: how with the coming of light 


There where had been an altar, a mountain had grown in the night, 
While before it was kneeling—so saw the Mission flock— 


The Sister Teresa of yesterday, turned to eternal rock. 


So in the desert country through all the length of days, 


Kneeling before her altar, for the erring souls she prays; 
And oft when the storm is raging they hear her piteous ery: 


Christmas of 1898 found the nurses of 
the American army tenting among the hills 
of Marianao, in Havana province. Spain’s 
flag was still floating over Morro Castle, 
which a week later was lowered from Cuba’s 
strongholds forever. Three miles away, at 
Buena Vista, was Lee’s headquarters. 
Rations remained scarce, and the pastries 
brought into camp by the natives had been 
tabooed by official order. The last of the 
Spanish soldiery had not departed, and an 
oceasional prowling band crept through the 
lines and stampeded across the parade. 
Hospital Corps men were pressed into serv- 
ice as guards, and the occasional cracking 
of their pistols broke the stillness of the 
tropical nights. Then, too, came the hourly 
challenge from the outposts, “Twelve o’clock 
and all’s well”—“One o’clock and _ all's 
well.” Such were the conditions in camp 
six months after the surrender at San Juan 
Hill. 

There never was such a Christmas Eve in 
a northern latitude. The air was balmy as 
an American June, and when moon and 
stars came out, the night was bright as day. 


“O Madre de Dios! Thy mercy on such as I!” 


A CHRISTMAS IN CUBA 


BY 


LAURA NICHOLS GRAHAM 















rom sunset to reveille the regimentai 
bands played our native anthems. At ves- 
pers, the bell in the little Moorish chureh 
on the plaza pealed its Christmas message 
to the village of Quemados, and to the lis- 
tening strangers in the hills. Darkness fell 
without the usual twilight of the north. 
Irom the ridgepole of every tent in that 
white city gleamed a single spark—a can- 
dle’s flame—our humble tribute to the sea- 
The surrounding hills were bathed in 
a white glory, and pleasant odors were 
abroad. ‘The bands played softly, and the 
hills echoed the music. In the tents little 
groups of nurses “off duty” laughed and 
chatted of former Christmas festivities. By 
and by came the clear notes of the bugled 
good-night: 





son. 


“Put out the light, 
Put out the light—it’s late.” 


the lights were extin- 
guished, and the camp was quiet. 

At midnight, the Indian sisters of charity 
and a band of uniformed nurses made their 


Then one by one 
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way in the moonlight to the crest of a hill. 
There, kneeling beneath that beautiful sky, 
they offered the most impressive of Christ- 
mas services. How grandly their chanted 
Ave Maria swelled on the night air among 
those hills!—it was an occasion to be long 
remembered. 

Christmas Day dawned with 
showering rain and perfumed 
rather pleasant day to be abroad. 
it was 


a warm 
winds—a 
Though 
Christmas holy-day all over the 
world, our path of duty was plain. Many 
of the soldiers were sick, and fevers—not 
bullet wounds—awaited our ministrations. 
Hospital barracks had been erected, the 
medical corps was complete, and medicines 
enough on hand for present needs. 

But trouble awaited. The mess tent had 
blown over during the night; burying 
tables, dishes and all our culinary where- 
withal. And the cook, oh, where was he? 
Somehow, somewhere, coffee was made and 
a picnicky breakfast served by volunteers 
with becoming caps and aprons. There was 
not much to eat, ’tis true, but there was an 
abundance of good nature. When a scor- 


pion was discovered under the table there 
was some screaming and lifting of skirts, 
and something like the proverbial mouse 


party was held. Finally the wicked-looking 
insect was harpooned on a big two-tined 
fork and the excitement subsided. 

About noon another division of nurses, 
fifty strong, arrived on the scene. And such 
a reunion of friends and sharing of tents 
as there was—for their quarters were not 
ready and they were dependent on our hos- 
pitality. After the sun came out, those who 
were not busy in the wards made an ex- 
cursion to the beach. Here and there the 
rocky coral shore was dotted with partly 
demolished blockhouses, and here we found 
some odd peanut-shaped shells. The na- 
tive mothers brought their naked, starving 
babies to us, and gratitude beamed from 
their dark eyes as the baby palms closed 
over our bright coins. We could not speak 
their language, but we could read the lan- 
guage of their eyes. And, oh, how our 
sympathies went out to the miserable 
groups of reconcentrados we met tramping 
along the road! 

Altogether, it was a busy and eventful 
day, our first Christmas in Cuba. Though 
there was a brave attempt at cheer, some 
memories would persistently come to us of 
the frosty air and crisp, crunching snow of 
our native latitude. 





ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the 
Russian-Japanese War 


By EDWIN EMERSON 


(The thirteen 


before-printed portions of Coloncl Emerson’s story relate his negotiations 


vith the managers of leading periodicals of the country for the billet of correspondent in 
Manchuria in the summer of °03, after he had made up his mind that war between Russia 
and Japan was inevitable, his arrival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to 
go to the front, his departure for Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian 
lines, his meeting with Gen. Kuropatkin, his experiences at Mukden, and description of the 
battle of Wafango, how, when ordered by the Russian authorities to go to Moscow, he escaped 
across country to Shanhaikwan, and thence, via Pekin, joined the Honghutze, hearing news of 
the Japanese advance, pushed on to Yingkow on the west bank of the Liao, got back into the 
Japanese lines, was present at the battle of Tashi-tshao, made a trip up the Liao to see the 
Sivutch, from the stern of which ill-fated vessel he took the double eagle of Imperial Russia, 


which resulted in his banishment from Yingkow. 
with the correspondent of the Associated Press.) 


My first journalistic stroke was the dis- 
covery that Admiral Matusevitch, who had 
been reported killed in the recent battle, 
was not dead at all, but was alive now in 
Tsingtao and was a patient at the German 
military hospital on the hill. 

To make sure of this fact I obtained a 
permit to visit the hospital next morning, 
and I asked for an interview with the 
wounded admiral, which was _ presently 
granted me. 

The old admiral received me in his pri- 
vate ward with his head in bandages and 
his arm in a sling. It appeared that the 
blast of the second Japanese ten-inch shell 
which burst on the forward turret of the 
Cesarevitch had blown him and his flag of- 
ficer off the bridge and had thrown them 
senseless into one of the hatches amidships. 
When the admiral regained consciousness 
some thirty-six hours afterwards, he was 
lying in his bunk partially blinded and with 
a broken arm. The battle was over. 


He then went to Kiachow and joined forces 


Admiral Matusevitch’s account of the 
battle was as disconnected as that of his 
other officers. When I saw him again sev- 
eral days later and got him to give me an 
interview concerning the lessons to be de- 
rived from this battle for modern naval 
warfare, he had collected his impressions 
much better and was able to dictate quite 
an interesting technical essay. Thus I spent 
a week or more in Tsingtao until Trissel 
and I came to the conclusion that the news 
value of the Cesarevitch stories were ex- 
hausted. 

Trissel was ordered to remain in Tsing- 
tao, as there was a bare possibility that 
there might be some sensational violation of 
neutrality at that port, but I thought I 
knew the German character too well to put 
faith in any such journalistic stroke of luck. 

Our despatches from the north all indi- 
cated that the long expected battle royal at 
Liao-yang was about to be fought. I 
thought I could manage to get there by trav- 
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eling overland from Tientsin or Cheefoo. 
So, I gratefully accepted all the money 
that Trissel generously put at my disposal 
and took the next steamer for Chefoo. 

We put in under way at Wei-wai-hai, 
where the British Asiatic fleet, all in gray 
and black war-paint, were having target 
practice. Here we lay over for several days. 

When we reached Chefoo, and I went 
ashore, the first piece of news I heard was 
that the Battle of Liao-yang had been 
fought. The Danish manager of the cable 
office told me in rough outlines what he had 
gathered from the news despatches that had 
passed through his office.. How the three 
Japanese armies led by Kuroki, Oku and 
Nodzu, marching from Korea, from the 
coast and from the Liaotung peninsula 
along the Port Arthur railroad, had con- 
verged at Haicheng and had overwhelmed 
the Russians under Kuropatkin by their 
concentrated artillery fire. But for the 
railroad, which the Russians had -barely 
kept from being cut in their rear between 
Liao-yang and Mukden, so the cable man- 
ager explained, Kuropatkin could not even 
have saved his army. As it was, the Rus- 
sians had fallen back into Mukden, where 
the next battle would be fought. 


I remembered what a strong position the 
Russians held at Mukden and how steadily 
their reinforcements were pouring in over 
the trans-Siberian railway, so that I felt 


certain in mind that neither 
would be ready to fight a general engage- 
ment there for a long time to come. 

Evidently all was over but the shouting— 
for the Japanese, as well as for any of us 
correspondents in that quarter. Then and 
there I made up my mind that the only 
chance of seeing immediate fighting on a 
large scale lay at Port Arthur. 

At the Beach Hotel in Chefoo I learned 
that Dinwiddie, my former fellow corres- 
pondent on the New York World, and his 
tent-mate, John Bass, one of my classmates 
at Harvard, had just left the hotel to em- 
bark for Shanghai. I had believed them 
both to be still with Kuroki’s First Japan- 
ese Army at Liao-yang. 

Their steamer still lay at anchor in the 
harbor, and there was barely enough time 
to have myself sculled out to her in a sam- 
pan before she sailed. 

Both Dinwiddie and Bass seemed glad to 
see me, but they were full of bitterness at 


my army 
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the way they and all foreign war corre- 
spondents had been treated by the Japanese. 
Throughout Kuroki’s campaign they had 
not been allowed to see anything worth wit- 
nessing nor to go anywhere of their free 
will. Meanwhile the Japanese press cen- 
sorship had limited all press correspondence 
to next to nothing. At the same time they 
constantly had been held in suspense and 
kept from cutting loose by false promises 
and hollow courtesies on the part of the 
Japanese General Staff. It was for this 
reason that they had finally cut loose and 
were starting for home, having made up 
their minds that any further stay with the 
Japanese in the capacity of war corre- 
spondents was useless. 

Incidentally they told a harrowing tale 
of how they had been bled and cheated by 
the Japanese caterer who had undertaken 
to provide for all the foreign war corre- 
spondents with Kuroki’s army at five dollars 
gold a day per head. 

Their tale convinced me, even if my own 
recent experiences in Newchwang had not 
done so, that it would be idle for me further 
to hope for anything in the way of effective 
war correspondence on the Japanese side of 
the game, so I told Dinwiddie that my only 
hope lay in trying to break into Port Arthur 
in the expectation of being kept there by 
the Russians until the fortress should be 
either relieved or taken. 

“That’s a capital idea if you can do it,” 
said Dinwiddie, and Bass also nodded ap- 
proval, and so we shook hands for the last 
time and I went over the ship’s side, as the 
anchor was being hauled up. 

Returning to the Beach Hotel I estab- 
lished myself there—intent on preparations 
for attempting a run into Port Arthur. 

The most important of these preparations 
was to procure a definite commission to do 
so, together with the necessary money there- 
for, from some big newspaper at home or 
in Europe. 

This meant getting into close touch with 
the representatives of some of the world’s 
biggest newspapers, then doing work in the 
Far East—men like Dr. Morrison of the 
London Times, stationed at Peking; O. K. 
Davis, of the New York and Paris Herald, 
then at Liao-yang; Bennet Burleigh, of the 
London Telegraph, or George Lynch, of the 
London Chronicle, likewise at Liao-yang; 
M. Rode, of the Paris Matin, at New- 
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chwang; Edrikhine, of the Novoe Vremya, 
at Shanhai Kwan, or Hackett, of the Asso- 
ciated Press and Reuter’s Bureau, then sta- 
tioned at Chefoo. All this was bound to 
mean a lot of preliminary correspondence 
and telegraphing around, the cable tolls for 
which must eat up a lot of money. It cost 
$2.50 Mex. per word to cable from Chefoo 
to America. 

Of course, Hackett, who was on the spot, 
was the first to be tackled. Hackett prom- 
ised to submit my proposition to run the 
Port Arthur blockade to the managers of 
the Associated Press in New York. In the 
meanwhile he counseled me to take things 
easy, and more so, as some of the newspaper 
correspondents I wanted to get in touch 
with were bound to turn up in Chefoo be- 
fore long. 

Sure enough, only a day or two later the 
hotel register showed me the signatures of 
Bennet Burleigh, of the London Telegraph; 
of Richard Harding Davis, of Collier’s 
Weekly; of Melton Prior, of the London 
Illustrated News; of George Fox, Jr., of 
Scribner’s Magazine, and of George Lynch, 
of the London Chronicle. All five corre- 


spondents, so I learned, had got disheartened 
at their treatment on the part of the Jap- 


anese while serving with their armies and 
had quit the game at Liao-yang. Now they 
were all bound for home, thoroughly dis- 
gruntled and with a very poor opinion of 
the Japanese nation in general and of the 
Japanese military censors in particular. 

Bennet Burleigh told me that he had 
jumped over the traces of the censorship 
during the Battle of Liao-yang and had 
thus been enabled to get a first-hand view 
of the battle, which he had duly cabled to 
his paper via Vancouver, as soon as he had 
got into the neutral zone beyond the power 
of the Japanese military press censors. 
Now he was bound for home. 

When I broached my Port Arthur project 
to him he referred me to another London 
Telegraph correspondent, Lawton, whom he 
was leaving in his stead at Chefoo. 

Lawton received my project rather super- 
ciliously and begged to be excused from 
having anything to do with it. 

My last experience with Richard Harding 
Davis had been such that I did not care to 
go near him. 

George Lynch, on the other hand, was 
very sympathetic, and promised to cable to 


the London Chronicle about my proposal. 
Lynch kept apart by himself and would 
have little to do with Davis, though he was 
friendly enough with Prior and Fox, his 
former tent-mates when they traveled with 
Oku’s Second Japanese Army. 

He told me that he and they had foolishly 
quit General Oku’s army on the eve of the 
Battle of Liao-yang because Davis felt that 
they had not received sufficient considera- 
tion on the part of General Oku or his staff 
officers, and that they had thus missed get- 
ting even a glimpse of the great battle. 

He, Lynch, had made common cause with 
the others, simply because they had messed 
together throughout the uneventful trip 
from Tokyo to Haicheng, so that he did not 
feel like standing out against them at the 
very end. Yet, when he reluctantly turned 
back with them, because of Davis’ personal 
quarrel with Oku’s press censor, the others 
had lost him on the way from Haicheng to 
Newchwang, and having taken his pony 
along with them, he was forced to trudge all 
the sixty Newehwang on foot. 
Lynch said he felt so aggrieved at this that 
he never wanted to see Davis again. 

On the following day Davis, Fox, and 
Melton Prior left Chefoo for Shanghai, on 
their way back to Japan, and home. George 
Lynch remained in Chefoo, preferring to 
wait for the next steamer rather than re- 
main in the company of Davis. 

On the day of their departure I found 
the names of Rode and of Brindle in the 
hotel register. They were the correspon- 
dents of the Paris Matin and of the London 
Daily Mail, who had lately left Newchwang 
—at the invitation of the Japanese military 
authorities. 

Brindle I had met before—while in New- 
chwang. He was the luckless man who, to- 
gether with Etzel, his fellow-correspondent, 
undertook to sail from Newchwang into 
Port Arthur in a junk, when they were held 
up under way by another junk full of 
Chinese soldiers, who, mistaking them for 
pirates, opened fire on them and killed Etzel 
at the first volley. 

Before this, Brindle had made a brilliant 
record for himself running Captain Edler’s 
little steamer Chefoo as a despatch boat 
back and forth between Korea and Wei-wai- 
hai at the time Kuroki’s First Army was 
marching through Korea into Manchuria. 

I told Brindle about my desire to attempt 
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the Port Arthur blockade again, and begged 
him to present the project to the London 
Daily Mail by cable. 

Brindle listened full of apparent sym- 
pathy, but at the end he declined. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “You can see for 
yourself, Emerson, that I couldn’t very well 
propose such a dangerous mission for an- 
other without offering to go myself. This 
I have no heart to do. Not that I am 
afraid for my life—you know that—but I 
am afraid for yours, and for the success of 
the venture, if I go along. I tell you I have 
no luck, or, at all events, I have lost faith 
in my luck ever since that terrible affair 
with poor Etzel. The shooting part of it 
was not so bad; but afterward, when all 
the excitement was over, having to take 
Etzel’s body back with me, and the miser- 
able funeral later. That’s what took the 
heart out of me. I have been no earthly 
use aS a war correspondent ever since that 
happened, and I only wish my editors 
would recall me.” 

Brindle introduced me to Rode, the 
French correspondent, who in turn made 
me acquainted with a fellow countryman of 
his, a lively young man whose name was 
too much for me at first hearing. It 
sounded like “Monsieur Marseillaise Van 
der Berg.” 

All four of us sat down to dinner to- 
gether. The two Frenchmen, on their part, 
could not have caught my name, for when 
Brindle told them that I had plans of at- 
tempting the Port Arthur blockade M. Rode 
warned me solemnly not to try it. 

“The Japanese are bad enough,” he said 
in French, “as I found out when I tried to 
serve as correspondent in Newchwang, and 
was expelled contrary to all international 
usage, but the Russians are worse. If you 
should succeed in getting through the Jap- 
anese lines into Port Arthur, which is next 
to impossible, it would only be to find your- 
self court-martialed and shot as a spy by 
that brute of a Stoessel.” 

“Come, now,” I said, laughing, “the Rus- 
sians are not so terrible as all that.” 

“Yes, they are, too,” said the little 
Frenchman earnestly. “Only the other day 
they shot an American newspaper corre- 
spondent as a spy.” 

“Oh, come off!” I said. “I should have 
heard of that.” 

“Tt was in all the newspapers,” protested 
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Rode. “I have a copy of Le Monde Illustré, 
of Paris, with the correspondent’s picture 
in it. The Russians shot him because they 
believed him a spy. Afterwards they pre- 
tended that he was shot by mistake by the 
Cossacks while crossing their lines during a 
battle.” 

“What was his name?” I asked, full of in- 
terest. 

“His name was Emerson.” 

Brindle and I roared with laughter, while 
the Frenchmen looked mystified. 

“Why do you laugh?” asked Rode at last. 

“Mais c’est moi!” I said, choking with 
laughter. 

“Quoi, c’est vous?” 

“Mais, oui. Mot, je suis Emerson.” 

“Quot, vous étes Emerson?” 

“Oui, monsieur, c’est mon nom.” 

“Alors, Monsieur Emerson vous étes 
mort.” 

“Selon que vous dites out, je suis mort.” 

At this the Frenchmen shouted with 
laughter and called for champagne where- 
with to celebrate my happy return to life. 

Rode ran to fetch his copy of Le Monde 
Illustré containing an alleged likeness of 
myself, together with a highly fanciful obit- 
uary notice. In this notice the editor 
claimed that I was the special war corre- 
spondent of Le Monde IIlustré, and that my 
untimely loss was much regretted. 

The two French correspondents suggested 
that I should cable an announcement of my 
resurrection to the editor of Le Monde II- 
lustré, together with a demand for back 
salary ever since my demise. 

The fact that I had not been killed by the 
bloodthirsty Russians brought special reas- 
surance to Rode, for he had just received a 
summons from his paper to go and join the 
Russian army either by way of Hsin-mun- 
tun and Mukden, or, if that was not feas- 
ible, by way of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

After dinner his companion invited me 
up to his room. It turned out that Rode’s 
friend’s room was next to mine, with a con- 
necting balcony. 

Thus, finding ourselves close neighbors, 
we fell into a habit of spending much of 
our time in each other’s room, borrowing 
one another’s books, newspapers and occa- 
sional articles of clothing, and taking our 
meals together. Soon we became almost in- 
separable. 

My new friend proved a delightful com- 
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panion, courteous, witty, and gay as only 
a young Frenchman could be; full of zest 
for life and taking a lively interest in every- 
thing around us, from the teachings of Con- 
fucius and the 20,000 characters of the 
Chinese alphabet down to the needlework 
of Chinese women and the daily bill of fare 
of the Chefoo coolies. His only fault was 
a rabid hatred of all things German, which 
led him to pick quarrels with most Germans 
he met, regardless of their size. Thus, one 
time at the Chefoo Club, when he had 
scented a possible insult to la belle France 
in some innocent remark made by a tall 
German consular clerk, he assaulted that 
man, though the German towered over him 
by nearly half a foot. But for us the fiery 
little Frenchman might have been pitched 
out of the window by the German Hercules. 

On the other hand, my French friend 
professed the most ardent friendship for all 
the Russians in Chefoo—merely because 
Russia and France were allies. His most 
particular friends beside myself were the 
Russian consul and the commander of the 
Russian torpedo boat Rechitelny, from Port 
Arthur, who had been left behind in Chefoo 
when the Japanese had seized and carried 
off his boat. 

In short, my friend appeared a typical 
Frenchman, in the best and worst meanings 
of the term, yet, though he was a French 
citizen, and had served as an officer in the, 
French army, he really had not a drop of 
French blood in his veins. Had he chosen 
to do so, ignorant of our language and 
ways as he was, he could have claimed to be 
an American—more American, indeed, than 
the majority of American citizens—for his 
father and his grandfather before him had 
been Americans of Knickerbocker stock, 
while on his mother’s side he was a Dutch- 
man. His father, whose name was Lerberghe, 
so he told me, had been a practising physi- 
cian in Philadelphia. On the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian War Dr. Lerberghe 
had offered his services as a surgeon in the 
French army. His offer was accepted, and 
he served with such distinction that he was 
decorated not only with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, but after the war was 
made an honorary citizen of France. He 
chose to remain in France and presently 
married a Dutch lady by name of Smet, 
the daughter of an admiral in the navy of 
Holland. Accordingly, my friend rejoiced 
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in the rather long-winded name of Marcel 
Smet van Lerberghe, which he cut down to 
the pen name of “Smet” in his despatches 
and signed literary articles. He had been 
brought up a thorough Frenchman, speak- 
ing and hearing nothing but French at 
home and at school, and performing regular 
military service as a lieutenant of infantry 
in the French Army. As a special mark of 
favor he had been sent to Germany to serve 
as a military attaché during some imperial 
manceuvres there, but on this occasion had 
come to grief through a personal encounter 
with a German officer. For this he was re- 
called to France, court-martialed and re- 
duced ten steps in the regular line of pro- 
motion. This chagrined him so that he 
resigned from active service and took the 
next steamer to the Far East to serve as a 
war correspondent in Manchuria or else- 
where at the fighting front. 

Here in Chefoo, before my arrival, he had 
chartered a Chinese junk and had attempted 
to get through the blockade into Port 
Arthur, but his junk was discovered by a 
Japanese cruiser when he was still some 
forty miles from Port Arthur and he was 
ordered to return to where he had come 
from. The return voyage, beating against 
head-winds and a heavy pounding sea in 


his wretched junk, had lasted seven long’ 


days and nights, during which he had lost 
all taste for Chinese fare or Chinese com- 
pany. Incidentally his Chinese skipper had 
extorted from him every last cent of his 
money, for blockade runners came high in 
Chefoo. 

This experience had left my friend 
stranded in Chefoo, for he was too proud 
to confess his failure to his editors and to 
cable for more funds. 

I was in almost the same fix. George 
Lynch, whom I had begged to cable to the 
London Chronicle on my behalf, told me 
that his editors had answered “no,” and had 
at the same time recalled him to London. 

Dr. Morrison, of the London Times, to 
whom I had made a similar request, wrote 
me from Peking: 


“DEAR COLONEL EMERSON: 

“TI have just received your letter from Chefoo. 
Your proposal to enter Port Arthur in time to 
be in at the death is a very bold one and I hope 
will be safely accomplished. We have already 
a correspondent on the Japanese side who hopes 
to be present at the fall of Port Arthur, and I 
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could hardly ask you to do any work on the 
same lines for the Times, much though I would 
desire to, without the authority of our war 
correspondent with General Nogi’s army, who 
will naturally wish to do this work exclusively. 
“I cordially wish you all success in your dar- 
ing enterprise. Your war articles in the Con- 

temporary Review I read with much interest. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“G. E. Morrison.” 


When this letter came I hunted up my 
French friend and read it aloud to him—in 
a free translation of my own with inter- 
spersed swear-words. 

Then we held a council of war. 

Since we both stood on the common 
ground of wishing to enter Port Arthur 
and both were equally without funds or 
home support, we agreed to pool our com- 
mon interests so as to make it one enter- 
prise. 

First of all we needed capital—for junks 
into Port Arthur cost several hundred dol- 
lars in Chinese money. My friend Marcel 
said he had paid $200 for his experience. 
Baron Krieglstein, when he chartered a 
junk for the same purpose and had to put 
back because his Chinese crew mutinied, 
had paid $250 for his fun. George Lynch, 
when he was looking for a junk for me, had 
been asked $300. Bennet Burleigh, who 
toyed with the idea of running the blockade 
into Port Arthur in a steamer, had offered 
$5,000—to no purpose. 

Then there was the expense of outfitting 
for the trip, of settling our hotel and club 
bills, besides the money necessary to main- 
tain ourselves in Port Arthur—if we ever 
got in. 

Merely to procure such capital would re- 
quire capital, for cabling home to France or 
America cost nearly twenty. Chinese dol- 
lars for each message. 

So it was agreed between Marcel and 
myself that we should each try to get some 
friend to throw out a life-line for us in the 
shape of a cable home, and whichever of us 
should have the good luck of first getting 
money from home would take the other man 
out of Chefoo with him. 

On the day that we formed this compact 
Baron Krieglstein blew into Chefoo, well 
heeled with new money from home. 

I proposed that we make it a triple al- 
liance or joint stock company, with Krieg]- 
stein to act as treasurer and general dis- 
pensing agent of the concern. But Marcel 
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would have nothing to do with Krieglstein, 
because the baron was a German, forsooth; 
while Krieglstein on his part warned me 
against Marcel as a volatile Frenchman who 
would charge me with treachery if anything 
went wrong. 

Apart from this, Krieglstein had a differ- 
ent plan of his own. This was to proceed 
to Hsin-mun-tun, in the neutral zone near 
Mukden, and to await his chance there for 
a quick dash into the fray as soon as there 
should be a general engagement before 
Mukden. 

Krieglstein urged me to come along with 
him at his expense until I should have re- 
established connections. When I turned off 
his kind offer he was generous enough to 
offer me all the money I might want for 
my immediate purposes. 

I took one hundred dollars and immedi- 
ately spent it on five successive cablegrams 
offering my services in Port Arthur to the 
New York World, Chicago Tribune, New 
York Herald, London Post, and Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger. 

Three of these papers cabled polite re- 
fusals. Two did not even reply. By the 
time this negative result had come home to 
me Krieglstein was gone and I was left high 
and dry as before. 

Now Marcel got busy and persuaded his 
friend Rode, on the eve of his departure for 
the Russian Army, to cable to Le Matin on 
his behalf. 

The reply came direct to Marcel. It said: 
“Smet. Tshifu. Tentative Portarthur 
inutile. Matin.” 

When Marcel got this forbidding mes- 
sage he went up in the air and cursed his 
editors up and down with a wealth of vo- 
eabulary which could only have been ac- 
quired by an army man. 

Now I remembered how Richard Little, 
of the Chicago Daily News, had once shown 
me a petulant cablegram from his editors 
which read: “Why not enter Portarthur ?”’ 

Why not, indeed ? 

I had no more money to waste on cabling, 
but there was a man in town, the editor of 
the local Chefoo News, published in Eng- 
lish, who was incidentally a correspondent 
for the Chicago News. He was an Ameri- 
can from Manila, and he was a white man. 
His name was McDermid. I sought him out 
at his printing shop, where he was setting 
type, and told him of my scheme. 


“That sounds good to me,” said McDer- 
mid, “and it ought to sound good to those 
people in Chicago. I don’t know any of 
them, for it was only through Little that I 
undertook to act for them here; but I know 
they are enterprising and they have long 
wanted to get some real news out of Port 
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office and got a receipt for it from his* 
Chinese boy. Then he and I went to the 
club for a game of billiards. 

Next day a messenger from the bank 
asked for me at the hotel. He told me that 
%300 in gold had been telegraphed to my 
name from Chicago. 

















I drew the money and went to find Mc- 
Dermid. He had heard nothing from the 


Arthur. How much do you want for the 
job ?” 


. . T i 
I made a rapid calculation of Marcel’s News. 
debts and my own, and of the prices asked “When do you propose to start?” he 
for junks. Then I suggested five hundred asked. 


taels, or three hundred dollars gold. 

“All right,” said McDermid. “The price 
is immaterial to me, if Chicago will stand 
for it.” 

Then he drafted the following cable 
query: 


| 
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“To-day.” 

“Good,” he said. 
the money ?” 

“No,” I said; “sinee it came direct to me, 
I should be the first to be heard from.” 

So I eabled to Chicago: “Thanks three 
hundred. JT start Portarthur to-day.” 

Returning to the hotel I told the joyful 
news to Marcel. 
Now things began to fly. 


“Shall I acknowledge 
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“Emerson will attempt Portarthur § exrclu- 
sive for advance three hundred gold. Highly 
promising venture. Cable money my care.” 





McDermid sent the message to the cable 
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Who getteth wisdom within the post, and whose conversation do men listen to 
with deep attention withal? Verily, the striker of the K. O. and the Steady of his 
cook. For within the kitchen is truth circulated and deception availeth not against 
those who wait at table. Ere the orders for the march are issued, lo! they are known 
far and wide to those about the kitchen hearth. Long tarrieth the Commissary man 
where the cook is a fair damsel who maketh toothsome morsels; and the milkman and 
iceman, also, frequently are they seen nearby. 

Consider, my daughter, ere thou hast said yes to the cadet of the slim waist and 
haughty air. For verily I say unto you, sad is the fate of the bride of the Regimental 
goat. For her lord is haughty no more, but even the Sergeants speak of him as a shave- i 
tail. Thou shalt have many nuptial gifts, yea, many of silver and glass, so that the 
packing of them is a weariness to the flesh, and thou shall have no cupboards to stow 
them therein. And so soon as thy curtains hang fair at thy windows, then shalt thou 
be ranked out, till no spot on the post shall seem to be thine own. And at the last it 
may be that rooms in the bachelors’ building shall be assigned thy spouse; then shall 
bursts of music trouble thy dreams, and in weariness of spirit thou shalt say: “Why 
did I wed me to a shavetail? for only those of rank have spacious dwellings. Had I but 
wed the son of the banker my wedding gifts had not been fractured with many f 
movings.” 

Behold! my son, beware thou the post-card clubs, for many there be that play 
at bridge, and play madly and without reason. And if thou playest bumblepuppy few | 
indeed shall be thy friends. There shalt thou meet with the large lady who loveth the 
prize and playeth therefor; and she hath the glassy stare. And thou shalt find it hard 
indeed to please her. 









DIARY — 


BY MARY RIPPEY 


The thirteenth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the “Old 
Army” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is fast passing, and 


the memory of it fading. 


“Shall we have time to stop to get Sitting 
Bull’s autograph?” was eagerly asked one 
afternoon at Fort Yates. 

A small party was starting in the ambu- 
lance to attend an Indian dance. We had 
several visitors with us from the East, to 
whom our intimacy with the Indians, and 
knowledge of their habits, was a constant 
source of wonder. When they had learned 
that the warrior, “Sitting Bull,” had re- 
turned, after a short absence, to the agency, 
and that they might procure his autograph, 
their enthusiasm was unbounded. For some 
time he had occupied a large share of their 
conversation, and they had not been content 
until I had promised to take them to see 
him. 

Some years previous, at Fort Buford, I 
had known the chief, and when we again 
met at Yates he continued his friendship, 
unusual as it was in a way. It certainly 
was not customary for a buck to notice a 
woman of his own people in public, much 
less for a dignified warrior to accord espe- 
cial attention and respect to a white woman, 
the wife of an Army officer. 

The Indians could not forget—as the ef- 
fective quelling of open rebellion was yet 


of too recent date—that the Army posts 
were as sentinel boxes through the West. 
The presence of officers and men typified re- 
straining authority to the high-spirited red 
man. However, Sitting Bull was big 
enough to disregard circumstance and race 
prejudice when personal feeling entered 
into the case. 

When I first knew him he had been much 
pleased by my knowledge of his language; 
and seemed to enjoy a chat with me in his 
own tongue. My husband and I entertained 
“Tatonka Iotanka,” as he was known in 
Sioux, to lunch. This courtesy he never 
forgot, though his natural dignity and re- 
serve kept him from expressing his appreci- 
ation in words. So the friendship grew. 
Whenever I took visitors to see him he was 
so unusually pleasant with them that it be- 
came a habit to ask me to accompany post 
visitors to the warrior’s shack. 

The day of which I speak seemed espe- 
cially propitious for such a visit; we were 
to pass the place on our “sight-seeing” 
jaunt. Sight-seeing at that time on the 
prairie naturally did not include the view 
of noted buildings, or even hills, interesting 
as having figured in widely known events. 
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Nor were the waving fields of grain or pros- 
nerous ranch colonies within easy traveling 
distance. More unique were our sight-seeing 
excursions, in the human interest they en- 
gendered—for it was the savage people that 
claimed the onlookers’ whole attention. 

Post people, who were stationary for a 
couple of years at a time, were unwilling to 
miss the large Indian gatherings. We knew 
that that phase of world history was fast 
passing away, though with what astonishing 
rapidity we could not then realize. It was 
our custom to make up parties for the spe- 
cial events with the impulsive enthusiasm 
of the isolated West. 

During guard-mount this particular 
morning we had heard the Indian “criers” 
announcing a “Grass Dance” for that after- 
noon. It was to be in honor of some visiting 
Crows. They and the Sioux had been at 
enmity for generations, and only recently 
had the hatchet been buried. About 150 
Crows had been invited to pay a visit to the 
agency, and their consequent presence was 
being made the occasion of special cere- 
mony and celebration. The Indian was 


scrupulously punctilious in observing the 
niceties of his social code. From the “crier” 
we learned that the dance was to be a big 


affair. “Many gifts” were to be distributed 
—a special sign of hospitality, even when 
the “gifts” were bestowed upon members of 
the same tribe. 

The day was beautiful, a Friday in au- 
tumn, and we were all glad of the opportu- 
nity to make up a party to attend the dance. 
The Quartermaster put an ambulance and 
driver at our service, and immediately after 
luncheon we were ready for our short ride 
to the scene of action. 

The start was sufficiently early for us to 
see Sitting Bull, as our guests had re- 
quested; and when the ambulance stopped 
before a shack not at all of promising ap- 
pearance, the strangers were sitting with 
expectant faces. In answer to our call 
from the wagon, the door was opened by 
a squaw, to whom I told our errand. She 
silently re-entered to carry our message, and 
did not again appear while we waited. 

The chief’s appearance as he emerged 
from the hut was sufficient to gratify a wish 
for dramatic effect. As the big man, erect 
and dignified, keen-eyed, of inscrutable 
face, stood silently for a second on his door- 
step, he personified medieval America in 


all its savage strength of frame and splen- 
dor of adornment. He was dressed for the 
dance, though his réle was that of dignified 
host and onlooker, rather than participant 
in the festivity itself. His beaded belt and 
moccasins were elaborate in color and de- 
sign. His blanket was new and of a very 
gorgeous color scheme. His feathered head- 
dress, rising as it did above his painted face, 
gave the man an added aspect of force and 
power. The picture, however momentary, 
of Sitting Bull framed in his doorway, 
must have made an impression on those see- 
ing him for the first time. 

When he came to the side of the ambu- 
lance I told him these four friends would 
like him to write his name for them. Some 
one during his later life had taught him 
to form the letters of his name, and 
since he had sprung into historic prom- 
inence he had frequently sold his auto- 
graphs for a dollar apiece. I think the fact 
of his being able. to supply the flattering 
demand was as much a part of his pleasure 
as was the acceptance of the money in pay- 
ment. We had brought paper along with us 
for the purpose, and one of the gentlemen 
loaned his pencil. It was incongruous to 
see the big, gaily decked savage bending 
over the slips of paper, and, with cramped 
fingers and unaccustomed schoolboy mo- 
tions, tracing the English letters of his 
name. c 

When he had finished the number re- 
quested, I told him I, too, wanted a copy. 
As we started away I handed him my 
money, with that of the other recipients ot 
his handiwork. But Sitting Bull was in- 
censed at my action, and would not hear 
of my paying him. 

“T have an admiration for you, and 
should you pay me for what I give you?” he 
exclaimed in Sioux, and his tone voiced 
wounded friendship. 

Then, with adieux and mutual satisfac- 
tion at the interview, our party left Sitting 
Bull’s shack, expecting to watch him with 
friendly eye at the grass dance later. 

As we neared the scene of the dance the 
bedlam of whooping, yelling, beating tom- 
toms and “singing” grew louder. On the 
open prairie the groups of figures could be 
seen for quite a distance through the clouds 
of dust raised by their travel. At close 
range, in the glare of the sun, the brightly 
colored figures, constantly mingling and 
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separating only to re-form into multicolored 
groups, had the aspect of a titanic kaleido- 
scope. 

The men with their long grass bustles 
that kicked their heels as they stepped, their 
waving grass bonnets, and their grass and 
ribbon-decked sticks, had formed an irregu- 
lar circle. Some hundred yards distant the 
squaws had congregated and made their own 
dancing ring. Some sat on the ground, 
while a few at a time stood and danced in 
the center. In emulation of the holiday 
attire of the men, they were gaily dressed 
and their faces were flushed with unaccus- 
tomed color in the excitement. 

When the wonien saw me, those dancing 
beckoned me to join them. Of course I 
shook my head in refusal, but they paid no 
heed. In words that kept the rhythm of their 
chant they invited me to come dance with 
them. Again Ismilingly declined, exclaim- 
ing “Meuah o mespeshney!” (I am not skill- 
ful!) My “no,” however, was to no effect, for 
two of the dancers came toward me, and each 
taking an arm led me toward their circle, 
continuing to chant and beckon. I tried 
to hold back, but when a couple of members 
of our party added their voice to the per- 
suasive ones of my would-be hostesses, I 
succumbed and entered the ring. 

Once there I entered with my best grace 
into the dance. Although it was not the 
first time I had done so, it was my first ap- 
pearance “in public,” as I had learned to 
dance only at small camp-fire rings. When 
the women began throwing gifts in the 
shape of pieces of calico and packages of 
tobacco at my feet I caught the spirit and 
really think I forgot my amused audience, 
and hopped with the squaws in a progres- 
sion of semi-circles in true Indian fashion. 
Whether or not I joined in the song, which 
was familiar, I do not now recall, though I 
am inclined to think I did, for I believe in 
thoroughness. 

It must have been quite a spectacle—my 
figure in the ring. There I hopped on toe 
and heel beside streaming-haired, blanketed 
squaws, surrounded by others sitting on the 
scattered clumps of buffalo grass. All were 
singing in a strange tongue to a weird 
minor air; those seated supplying time for 
the chant by clapping their hands, in place 
of the men’s tom-toms. If the white spec- 
tators laughed I surely can appreciate their 
amusement at the sight. 
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I had come prepared to give “presents,” 
and when the time came I had reason to be 
satisfied with the squaws’ pleased reception 
of the ten-pound can of hardtack, a dozen 
packages of tobacco, and as many loaves of 
bread. 

We saw from a distance with what dig- 
nity Sitting Bull deported himself among 
his people and the visitors. The deference 
paid him by all was received by him as his 
due, though without haughtiness, as he 
moved or sat with them. 

Toward sundown the squaws began the 
preparation of the supper feast. They 
cooked the fresh meats and fat cakes in 
Dutch ovens that stood in a scattered group 
near at hand. There seemed a certain 
amount of system in the confusion of 
squaws, for when we started on our home- 
ward way we saw that certain groups of 
women had charge of the cooking, others 
of waiting on the men, still others looked 
after the fires, ete. 

Despite our visitors’ interest in the grass 
dance, Sitting Bull remained their hero of 
the day. Indeed, I doubt not that their last 
look as we were driven away from the scene 
included the figure of the warrior whose 
autograph they carried. 

My last glimpse of him, some time later, 
was less bright and typical of the life to 
which he belonged. 

The occasion was our leaving Fort Yates 
—on being relieved by the 12th Infantry 
—to take station in New York State. We 
went by boat up the Missouri to Bismarck, 
North Dakcta, and to the boat came Sitting 
Bull to say farewell. He seemed indeed 
sorry to have us go, and I had never seen 
him manifest so much feeling as he did 
on that occasion. 

When we had boarded the boat in the 
evening Sitting Bull came on and attached 
himself to our party, seating himself near 
me at the gunwale of the boat. It was a 
glorious evening, but the mosquitoes were 
so attentive that I well remember my an- 
noyance at them. The chief, however, 
seemed not to know of their existence. He 
sat very quietly, scarcely speaking except 
to tell me how bad his heart was that I was 
going so far away. I felt the pathos of 
parting from my unusual admirer, yet as 
the evening advanced and the amusement 
of the party at his prolonged call increased, 
I felt it incumbent upon me to shorten his 
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farewell. I told him I should have to say 
good-bye so we could retire early, as our 
boat pulled out at daylight. 

Then in the deepening twilight, with 
none of his people near, the deposed chief 
sat and sang farewell to a white woman to 
whom he had given his friendship. His 
song was a parting song that in the peculiar 
circumstance and with his quiet dignity 


On the breaking up of the Wichita Moun- 
tain Expedition, my Company, “B,” Second 
Regiment Cavalry, commanded by Captain 
E. Kirby Smith, to which I had been trans- 
ferred some time before from Company 
“H,” was assigned to duty at Camp Color- 
ado, Texas, and arrived there in the fall 
of 1859, where the regular garrison duties 
were taken up at this place—a one-company 
post. 

Small scouting parties under non-com- 
missioned officers were constantly sent out 
to scout the vicinity for any sign of In- 
dians, but it was supposed that Major Van 
Dorn’s chastisement of the large bands 
would have the effect of ending further 
raids on the settlements. But in this we 
were mistaken, for late in the fall our 
scouting parties discovered trails of small 
raiding bands, with which, however, they 
were unable to come in contact. 

In November, Lieutenant. Lee, with a 
surgeon and post sutler, made a party to 
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was pathetic, and yet to this day ring in 
my ears the tender words and weird music. 


And so, on the deck of the river boat, 
Sitting Bull left us, nor did we ever again 
meet the chief—so cool and distant to the 
great majority of those who knew him, but 
lavish with his friendship for those to whom 
it once was given. 






visit Austin, the capital of the State, to 
witness the inauguration of General Sam 
Hlouston, who had been elected governor 
that year. 1 was taken along as one of the 
escort. 

After arriving at Austin and witnessing 
the inauguration, the party started for San 
Antonio, which at that time was the great 
freighting center of the State—numerous 
freighting trains were run between El Paso, 
Brownsville, Houston, Galveston and In- 
dianola, Texas, and Old Mexico—also being 
the headquarters of the Military Depart- 
ment of Texas. 

After a stay of some weeks enjoying the 
social life and pleasures there, the party 
started on their return to Camp Colorado, 
on the last day of the journey encountering 
a snow storm—an unusual occurrence in 
that section. Shortly before the arrival of 
our party two of our men—noted hunters— 
were driven from their hunting camp about 
twenty miles from the post, by raiding In- 
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dians, and had made their way back to the 
post reporting the circumstances. A good 
part of the company was absent scouting— 
Captain Smith being the only officer pres- 
ent at the post, until the return of Lieu- 
tenant Lee. The latter immediately volun- 
teered to head a small detachment, which 
would not reduce the strength of the post 
too much, to follow up these Indians. The 
party was quickly organized, consisting of 
two non-commissioned officers and nine 
men, of whom I was one, and two pack 
mules for supplies. 

Within one hour from the time of our 
arrival at the post we started with the hun- 
ters for the camp from which they had been 
driven. After an all-night march through 
the snow we arrived at the hunters’ camp, 
which was located on a small stream near 
a wooded ridge, which extended in a north- 
west direction fully fifty miles. 

The snow had covered up the trail of the 
Indians, who, fearing pursuit, had circled 
their animals around in the falling snow in 
such manner as to defeat for a time all our 
efforts to ascertain the direction they had 
taken; but in searching along the abrupt 
ascent of the ridge, some of the branches 
of the bushes were found broken where they 
had been separated and held back to allow 
their animals to pass in single file to the top 
of the ridge, then the bushes were forced 
back to their natural position, thus com- 
pletely screening their tracks. From the 
top of the ridge they made no effort what- 
ever to hide their trail, which we were able 
to follow most of the time at a smart trot 
all day long, with only a short halt for 
coffee and lunch, until darkness compelled 
us to go into camp. 

The snow had ceased falling early in the 
day, but lay on the ground at least six 
inches deep. That night was a repetition— 
though not so cold—of our freeze-out camp 
near the Wichita Mountains mentioned in 
my former sketch, and we had to walk about 
until daybreak next morning. As no fires 
were permitted, our breakfast consisted of 
hardtack and pork, and we were soon in the 
saddle and on the trail again. 

After traveling six or seven miles, we 
came upon where the Indians had made 
their camp the night before and killed a colt 
for food. The trail showed that they had 
with them a large bunch of American 
horses, besides a few ponies, which they had 
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stolen from the settlements. This en- 
couraged us very much. Though we were 


stiff and cold, the pursuit was continued 


with increased vigor. After proceeding a 
few miles farther—we had left the ridge 
some time before and were traveling on the 
plain parallel, it being on our right—we 
descended a hollow, where an animal was 
seen in the timbers by one of our men, and 
Lieutenant Lee sent me io find out what it 
was. After riding a few hundred yards up 
the hill on the opposite side, I made it out 
to be a pinto pony, which had undoubtedly 
strayed away from the Indian herd; and 
continuing my course to the top of the hill, 
discovered the Indians—less than half a 
mile away—driving the cavayard before 
them. I immediately pulled back under the 
hill out of sight, and dashed back to the de- 
tachment to report my discovery to Lieu- 
tenant Lee. He at once halted the command 
for the men to shed their overcoats and 
other impedimenta, which was left with the 
pack mules, and gave the command: “Draw 
pistol; forward, trot, march.” We soon 
topped the hill, and there before us were 
the Indians driving their stolen stock. Al- 
though the snow had ceased falling, it was 
still quite cold. With a northwest wind 
blowing, the Indians, muffled up in their 
blankets and robes, paid no attention to 
their rear—probably considering they were 
safe from pursuit, and we got very near 
to them, and could have gotten nearer, 
when the accidental discharge of a pistol 
by one of our men—no doubt due to numb- 
ness from the cold and excitement—at- 
tracted their notice to us. At the same 
time Lieutenant Lee gave the order to 
“charge,” and the command rushed forward 
shouting and cheering and firing their pis- 
tols. The Indians were few in number and 
were scattered alongside of their column of 
stolen horses, which were apparently giving 
them some difficulty, and being taken by 
surprise, were unable to make any concerted 
defense. After a few shots from our men, 
the Indians deserted their animals and at- 
tempted to escape, mostly in the direction 
of the timbered ridge, which was only a 
few hundred yards to our right. 

Riding a very fast horse, I was soon, with 
another man, near to two of the fleeing In- 
dians. One of these Indians was killed, and 
the other, who was mounted on a very fast 
pony, and by his conspicuous dress and 
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appearance showed that he was a leader or 
chief, was not only able to keep the distance 
but to increase it when he felt so inclined. 
My companion’s horse was not as fast as 
mine and in a short time I was near enough 
—about ten yards—to this Indian to open 
fire with my pistol, but without effect. 
About this time the Indian, looking back 
over his shoulder, seeing it was only a boy 
and alone, slackened his pony’s speed. I 
could see him fastening his lance to his 
saddle; and taking his bow and arrows from 
the quiver, which he carried on his back, 
he quickened his pace and suddenly turning 
his pony in a circle, made a dash for me, 
letting fly his arrows as he came. One of 
them struck the pommel of my saddle and 
remained fixed there, and J have no doubt it 
would have gone hard with me had not 
Lieutenant Lee come riding up on his 
thoroughbred mare, calling to me not to 
rush on that Indian, for I would be killed, 
and the Indian, seeing Lieutenant Lee 
coming up, turned and resumed his flight, 
which carried him to the top of the ridge. 
Lieutenant Lee, myself, and a soldier who 
had joined us, followed. The growth of 
stunted cedars, with low-hanging limbs, 
made speed impossible, but the snow being 
still on the ground we were able to follow 
his pony tracks, which continued until the 
end of the ridge was reached, where the 
timber ceased to grow and opened up in a 
ravine. During this chase Lieutenant Lee 
had borrowed the soldier’s carbine and am- 
munition and had fired a few shots at the 
fleeing Indian as he came in view, as he 
often did in small openings of the timber. 
When we came to where the ridge opened 
his trail led to the mouth of the ravine, 
which was narrow, and a jump off of some 
feet to the bottom, into which he had, con- 
tinuing his flight, jumped his pony. Lieu- 
tenant Lee took the left side and I the 
right, the soldier following the trail at the 
bottom of the ravine. We continued in 
this way three-quarters of a mile farther, 
searching for the Indian, finally coming to 
where the ravine broadened out, but there 
was no Indian in sight. Lieutenant Lee 
called to me to come over to him and talk 
it over, saying he thought we had passed the 
Indian. As I turned my horse to join Lieu- 
tenant Lee I saw the Indian emerging from 
the ravine on foot, running towards the top 
of the divide a few hundred feet from where 
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Lieutenant Lee sat on his horse. I called 
to the lieutenant: “There he goes, right 
behind you now,” and putting spurs to my 
horse, I joined him; but when we reached 
the top of the divide the Indian had dis- 
appeared on the other side. The ground 
here was very rough with many boulders, 
and he had jumped from rock to rock where 
the snow had been blown off or melted until 
he reached the thick undergrowth on the 
opposite side of the divide, where he was 
hidden from‘view, but we could see from 
the direction of his footprints about where 
he had entered. The soldier had not yet 
come up, but Lieutenant Lee decided we 
could not wait for him, and dismounting, 
we tied our horses to a scrubby tree on the 
side of the hill; taking an interval of about 
fifty yards apart, so as to prevent the In- 
dian doubling on us and getting away with 
our horses. Lieutenant Lee was armed with 
the soldier’s carbine and a six-shooter, while 
I was armed with a revolver only, and with 
four of its six chambers empty. The old 
dragoon revolver of those days was a heavy, 
cumbersome weapon, with paper cartridge 
and cap, and took considerable time to load. 

After going some distance forward in 
the brush, Lieutenant Lee called out to me, 
“Look here, Jack, I have his blanket,” and 
he picked up a red blanket from the ground 
and showed it to me, throwing it over the 
carbine on his left shoulder, saying, “Keep 
your eyes peeled, for he can’t be very far 
from here now.” 

After this we moved forward again, and 
had gone about a hundred yards when I 
heard a shot fired, the war-whoop of the 
Indian and the voice of Lieutenant Lee 
calling for me to come on. I made my way 
to him as fast as possible under the con- 
ditions, and presently came in view of the 
lieutenant and the Indian clasped in each 
other’s arms in deadly embrace, struggling 
for the mastery. The lieutenant was with- 
out a weapon of any kind. It seems that 
he had come unexpectedly upon the Indian 
hiding behind a boulder, and before he had 
time to act the Indian shot him, making a 
slight wound in his left shoulder with an 
arrow, causing him to drop the carbine and 
blanket, and as he thrust forward his pistol 
to shoot the Indian grasped it by the barrel 
with his left hand, causing the bullet to go 
wild; and in the struggle for possession of it 
they both lost it. The Indian attempted to use 
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his knife, when Fitzhugh Lee grasped him 
round the body, pinning his arm to his side. 
In this position they wrestled for some min- 
utes before I reached them. As I came near 
Lieutenant Lee called out to me to shoot the 
Indian. As I raised my pistol to fire the 
Indian, who was a much stronger and larger 
man, lifted Lieutenant Lee ‘clear off the 
ground, and turning him in my direction 
used him as a shield. Fortunately, I was 
just in time to take my finger off the trig- 
ger. While I was seeking another chance 
to shoot, Lee, who had recovered his footing, 
tripped the Indian, throwing him to the 
ground. In the course of their struggle 
they had returned to the identical spot 
where it had begun, and in falling, Lieu- 
tenant Lee, being on top, noticed his revol- 
ver on the ground where they had dropped 
it. Still keeping the Indian’s arm pinned 
to his side, he caught it up in his right 
hand and shot the Indian through both 
cheeks, making only a flesh wound, as his 
mouth was open in the act of yelling. An- 
other bullet, however, finished the struggle, 
and Lieutenant Lee, disengaging himself 
from his fallen enemy, stood upright, feeling 
with his right hand the result of the cuts 
in his clothing, which penetrated his outer 
garments only, he having on heavy clothes 
and an overcoat. 

Looking up from where I was stooping 
over the Indian, still in his death struggle, 
I said to Lieutenant Lee: “You had a close 
eall,” and he answered: “Yes, I had, and 
this fellow was the hardest to handle I have 
ever encountered, and I was considered one 
of the crack wrestlers of my time at West 
Point. He had the strength but not the 
science, though at one time I thought that 
he had me, but a little trick I learned in 
Virginia when I was a schoolboy just then 
came to my mind. It was called the ‘Vir- 
ginia back heel.’ I gave him that, and it 
‘fotched’ him.” 

The lieutenant showed little sign of the 
struggle, and wore his usual good-natured 
smile, passing witty remarks on the fight 
which he had just had. The Indian was 
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about thirty years of age, something over 
six feet tall, and splendidly proportioned, 
and his hair fell to his hips. He was armed 
with a magnificent bow and arrows, a hunt- 
ing-knife, and a lance composed of a Mexi- 
can double-edged sword and very sharp, in- 
serted and fastened in a pole eight or ten 
feet long. As we were collecting his wea- 
pons I suggested to Lieutenant Lee that his 
long hair would make a beautiful scalp, but 
he said it would be barbarous, so it was al- 
lowed to remain. When we returned to our 
horses we found the soldier there with the 
Indian’s pony, which he had found in the 
ravine where the Indian left him—no doubt 
to throw us off his trail. 

This was a small affair, and my recollec- 
tion is that we had only one man hurt be- 
sides Lieutenant Lee, and I don’t recall 
that any of the Indians escaped. The In- 
dian herd consisted of eight or ten ponies 
of their own, and between sixty and seventy 
American horses, mares and colts which 
they had stolen from the settlements. 

Camping at the scene of the fight that 
night, we took up our march next morning 
for Camp Colorado, which we reached three 
days later without further incident, and the 
captured stock was returned to its owners in 
the settlements. 

The chief’s pony was presented to me by 
Lieutenant Lee, and ridden by me in many 
races afterwards, becoming famous as the 
fastest pony in that section in quarter and 
half-mile races. 

For this engagement Lieutenant Lee was 
highly complimented in special orders from 
Headquarters’ Department of Texas and 
Headquarters of the Army. I was men- 
tioned in his report, and also in orders. 
The Army was at this time commanded by 
General Winfield Scott, Lieutenant-General 
U.S. A. 

Soon after this I received my discharge 
from the Army; and with the expectation 
of receiving an appointment to West Point, 
I entered a preparatory school, where I re- 


mained until the breaking out of the Civil 
War. 





CHRISTMAS ON 
THE GARRISON 


By BIRDIE BAXTER CLARKE 


Illustrated by photographs taken by the author 


When Christmas comes to Army posts 
We have such fun, just hosts and hosts! 
We get up early when we hear 

First call a-sounding loud and clear; 
And dress so quickly, ’cause you see 
The band comes ’round at reveille. 


And while we’re getting on our clothes, 
Daddy goes downstairs, ’cause he knows 
That pretty soon’s a race to see 

Him light the candles on that tree: 
Then we come down and mother dear, 
She smiles, says, “Santa has been here!” 


We know he has, but it’s a draw 

That Santa is your ma and pa. 

Oh, it’s such fun to get your things! 

For Sis there’s dolls and chains and rings; 
Some soldier toys for Brother Ad; 

For me the things I’d wished I had. 


And then all day we play—and fight, 
I’m ’fraid, a little—*fore it’s night! 
And by the time that tattoo blows 
Your head it just so sleepy grows, 
You topple over then, almost; 

And Christmas ends, upon that post! 





CHRISTMAS EVE IN BETHLEHEM 


By EUGENE FRANCIS 


Follow the pilgrims as they journey on- 
ward, counting their rosaries by the way. 
Over this same gently sloping road Sam- 
uel went down to anoint the young Shep- 
herd King of Israel, and David led out his 
army from Jerusalem, to battle with the 
Philistines. Over this road, also, more than 
nineteen centuries ago, Joseph and his 
young bride, Mary, went up from Nazareth 
in Galilee “unto the city of David which is 
called Bethlehem.” 

As far as the eye can reach spread the 
peaceful plains of Juda—the purple night 
already creeping up from the land of Moab 
in the east and casting long shadows down 
her mountain sides. To the south the fields 
of Boaz lie, pastures of gold in the after- 
glow of the setting sun; while a departing 
glory touches the white dome of Rachel’s 
tomb into an opal radiance. 

Sacred landmarks of the past were these, 
even when Mary and Joseph, being of the 
house and lineage of David, “went up into 
their own city to be taxed.” One can fancy 
that Mary’s gentle gaze rested upon the 
fields where Ruth of the Moabites followed 
the gleaners, while dreams of her immortal 
kinswoman stirred within her heart. Al- 
ready the shepherds, who, a few hours 
hence, would bend, worshipping, before her 
in adoration of the Child upon her knee, had 
gathered to watch their flocks by night. Al- 
ready the Angel Chorus waited beyond that 
curtain of calm sky to proclaim the coming 
of a King. But the young mother-to-be 
knew naught of these things as yet. She 
only felt that she was weary with the long 
journey and her eyes lighted as she lifted 
them to Bethlehem crowning the hilltop, 
bathed in a heavenly mellow light bespeak- 
ing rest and hope. 

* n * * * 

In Palestine, with the map of sacred his- 
tory spread out before one—in all the 
beauty of its fertile pastures, its olive 
groves and deep green valleys, and its dis- 
tant hills touched with plaintive pastel 
lights, one’s thoughts travel backward over 
the years that span Past and Present. 


A young Roman walks barefoot beside 
me. His face is upturned, his gaze beyond 
the spires and minarets now eatching the 
gold from Juda’s western hills—and he 
might have walked with the Master from 
the glory in his eyes. The radiance of his 
countenance touches into being something 
that has been struggling for life within my 
own breast. Memories come crowding upon 
me—groping upward through two thousand 
years to claim me for the Past. 

The indefinable sense of having known 
before all that I see about me now is upon 
my soul; bridging the centuries, my spirit 
has leaped to answer the call of the East, 
mother of our being, our knowledge and our 
faith. The cameleers, leading their cara- 
vans of ungainly beasts with chains or 
ropes connecting their bobbing heads; the 
donkey-boys, urging on by execrations their 
heavily laden animals; little children, loit- 
ering by the wayside to gather roots and 
thorn branches; and women carrying huge 
bundles upon their well poised heads—are 
all, in some dim way, dearly familiar to my 
soul. A young girl, mounted upon a 
donkey, rides almost abreast of me; while 
a man with a light staff walks beside her. 
Her steadfast eyes are lifted unto the hills 
as if some joy awaited her within the city 
gates. She wears a crimson bodice and a 
dark blue skirt. Beneath the white veil 
which covers her head is a stiff black cap, 
across the front of which is strung her 
dowry of silver coins, proclaiming her a 
married woman. Just so Joseph’s young 
bride might have looked as she journeyed 
over this selfsame road to Bethlehem, nine- 
teen hundred years ago. 

Now, as then, a late arrival finds that 
there is no room for him at the Inn. For 
this little city of narrow streets and lowly 
dwellings, where once at midnight shone 
the brightness of the dawn, is, to-night and 
forever, the Mecca of all Christendom. 
Within the walls one mingles with Turk 
and Arab, Greek and Syrian, Christian and 
Armenian, Latin and Jew—every nation 
under the sun, and one remembers the an- 
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cient prophecy which long ago was ful- 
filled—“And thou, Bethlehem, in the land 
of Juda, art not the least among the princes 
of Juda: for out of thee shall come a Gov- 
ernor that shall rule my people, Israel.” 


Women of Bethlehem, with white veils 
over their heads, are gathering from all 
parts of the city, and the trend of every 
footstep is toward the market place. Sheiks, 
rabbis, turbaned Turks, and tonsured Ro- 
mans, are encountered on my way. Pearl 
carvers cry their wares insistently. Arabs 
and fellahs squat at every street corner, the 
maimed and blind beseeching baksheesh of 
the passerby. A prince and his train of 
ofticials, wearing red tarbooshes, ride by—a 
gorgeous entourage; and once I stumble 
over an old Moslem who is sitting on the 
ground in the shadow of the monastery wall, 
rocking his body back and forth as he 
chants the Koran. His pious monotone fol- 
lows me far down the narrow street— 
“Bismillah hirrahmah nirraheen. Elhamdu 
lillahi sabbila.” 


At last I am come to the market place, 
at one end of which stands the Church of 
the Nativity, marking the holy, lowly birth- 
place. There is only one entrance from 
the street, and it is so low that in entering 
one is forced to bow the head, and assume 
a posture of reverence. I am not a Roman- 
ist—but the need of some bodily prepar- 
ation or purification makes itself felt. Al- 
most involuntarily I make the sign of the 
cross above my heart as a prayer trembles 
across my lips. When once inside I raise 
my eyes, I feel the lashes wet. 

The ceiling is lofty, the walls white- 
washed and bare, while the ancient dark 
beams and rafters add to the air of extreme 
simplicity. There are long rows of marble 
pillars once adorned with paintings, that 
are all but faded now; and of the once glit- 
tering mosaics of the clerestory, only frag- 
ments remain. Coming into the choir and 
apse, the scene is suddenly changed. There 
are numerous altars of divers ownership, 
under a constant and jealous guardianship 
of Latin, Greek and Armenian. Over these 

‘various claims there has been much and 
bitter dissension; blood has been spilled 
more than once. In fact, as all the world 
knows, the Crimean war began with a mob 
riot in the Church of the. Nativity—sac- 
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rilege of sacrileges!—and here was born the 
Prince of Peace. 


Down the dark and winding stairs, slip- 
pery with the drippings of countless candles, 
I make my way to that lowly place into 
which first came the Light of the World. 
The Grotto of the Nativity is a cavern be- 
neath the church, long, narrow, and low- 
ceiled, with pendant lamps of precious 
metal and rare workmanship lighting the 
gloom. The floor is marble, and wonderful 
old tapestries, pictures, and silk hangings 
cover the walls. A marble cradle in one 
corner commemorates the manger; and in a 
recess on one side, a dozen or more hanging 
lamps are ranged around in a half circle. 
Before the altar there, all men bend low 
and kiss the ground for Christ’s sake; for it 
is here a silver star is set to mark the birth- 
place of Him whom his mother called 
“Jesus.” The centre of the star is glass, 
and through it one may see the original 
rocky floor of the stable. To the north of 
the Grotto underneath the floor one may 
also see the cave in which St. Jerome spent 
many peaceful years translating the Bible 
into Latin. 

The effect of the whole is impressive, but 
in an unfamiliar way. I am conscious of 
a feeling that is almost resentment against 
the lamps and tapestries and the marble 
floor. They seem to level to the cheapness 
of worldly riches a spot that, of all places 
on earth, should have been allowed to re- 
main tranquilly humble and dimly sacred— 
true to the character of its holy, transcen- 
dent memory. 

I close my eyes for a moment, while mind 
and heart rebel against the Present, until 
it vanishes; and the atmosphere of the Past, 
in all its deep and wondrous mystery, re- 
turns to envelop my soul. “I am here—in 
Bethlehem”—I whisper to myself—and be- 
yond closed lids I see the Virgin mother, 
with her gentle face as the old masters loved 
to picture her, and a “light that never was 
on land or sea” in her beautiful mother- 
eyes: while the glory from one low-hanging 
star touches a Baby’s hair. The fragrant 
scent of new hay is in my nostrils, I hear 
the soft breathing of nearby cattle; and 
above the murmur of pilgrims’ prayers, the 
voice of the Magi is saying, “Lo! We have 
seen His star in the East and are come to 
worship Him.” 





ROMANCES OF A FIREARM COLLECTOR 
By C. W. SAWYER 


Almost every human being has an inborn appreciation of beautiful things that are either 


rare or antique. Some people are wild to own every such thing that they see. 


Now and then 


a man specializes on a particular line of curiosities, such as antique china, old mahogany fur- 


niiure, or relics of the stone age. 


The writer specializes on antique and odd firearms for a 


hobby. The arms themselves are fascinating. T'heir histories are often stories of merit. Their 
acquisition is often attended with mild adventure, surmounted by sheer luck, or, more happily, 
by ingenuity. The story of an arm plus the story of getting it may well read like a romance. 


PART IV 


JOHN METCALF, PIONEER, AND HIS FLINTLOCK RIFLE 


In the township of Mendon in the southern 
part of Massachusetts, there was in 1770 a 
young man whose skill with firearms: was 
widely celebrated. He lived alone in a one- 
room house made of logs, some distance 
from any neighbor, in a pleasant clearing 
upon the bank of Mill Creek. 

The surrounding forest contained an 
abundance of game, which he shot for both 
food and sport. His real living, however, 
was gained at the frequent shooting 
matches held throughout the length and 
breadth of the state. And a very honorable 
living it was then considered; for, with the 
terrors of the French and Indian War in 
mind, the men, and the women, too, of that 
time held skill with weapons in high esteem. 

These shooting matches rarely offered 
prizes in money. Usually the victor won 
beef, pork, lamb, poultry, or live stock. 
Sometimes, however, household goods were 
the prize, and sometimes other merchandise. 
But, whatever the prize was, it could easily 
be turned into money: so that John Metcalf 
had an abundant larder, a well furnished 
cabin, and-a supply of cash amply sufficient 
for himself. 

At the matches held in Mendon, and the 
adjoining townships, John Metcalf’s closest 
competitor was a man somewhat older than 
himself, who rivaled him also in suing for 
the heart and hand of the fair Mary 
Turner, daughter of Mendon’s only rich 
man. Neither Metcalf nor Chalfin was able 
to get a decided answer to his suit. The 
fact was, Mary found each man had pleas- 


ing qualities not possessed by the other, and 
both were equally ardent lovers and equally 
desirable husbands. 

As time went by, Chalfin’s ability as an 
expert shot increased, thereby reducing 
Metealf’s lead, and, worse yet, his earnings 
Rumor, too, brought trouble, for the 
village gossips professed to know that Mary 
had told in confidence that perhaps the best 
man would win. 

So Metcalf and Chalfin each strove 
mightily. Every ingenious contrivance that 
they knew, heard of, or could invent, was 
tried in order to increase the accuracy of 
their great flintlock muskets. They sifted 
and re-sifted their powder to get grains of 
uniform accurately measured the 
charges and wrapped them in separate pack- 
ages; trimmed their bullets by hand and 
patched them with greased buckskin cut to 
a size, and loaded them with the puckers to 
the front. Metcalf filed the front sight to 
his musket thin, and cut a deeper notch in 
the tang screw. Chalfin bought a new gun. 

Still Metealf’s lead was a dangerously 
small his friends chaffed him, and 
Mary was as coy as usual. Then, one day, 
A caller found his house 

Whether or not the fair 
Mary knew his whereabouts, she kept her 
own counsel; certainly it was a mystery tc 
all others. 

About two months later an early sunbeam 
of an August morning, streaming through 
the open shutter of Metcalf’s cabin, showed 
John Metcalf upon his bed. Moving slow- 


also. 


size; 


one; 


he disappeared. 
to be abandoned. 
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ly along the wail, it chanced upon the pol- 
ished patch box of a rifle resting above the 
fireplace, and instantly lighted the room 
with myriad reflections. Metcalf, half 
awake, was living over the adventures of 
his long journey to Pennsylvania, where, 
only, rifles were then made at their best. 
Aroused by the glimmer he arose and took 
down his new treasure. Balancing it, turn- 
ing it, appreciative of its rich, deep cherry 
color, its grace, its tense, alert, high-bred 
air, he felt well repaid for the time, effort, 
and money spent. His pride, too, was 
touched, for throughout the length and 
breadth of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay no other to his knowledge had else than 
a smooth bore: he alone had a rifle. 

Thenceforth, at every shooting match, he 
and the rifle were objects of conspicuous at- 
tention. No longer was Chalfin a danger- 
ous rival. Neither Chalfin’s musket nor any 
man’s fowling-piece could hold a candle to 
the rifle for fine shooting at the regular 
range of ten measured rods. The larder of 
the little cabin overflowed with the bounty 
of his harvest. In its secret hiding place 
under a stone of the hearth, a long woolen 
stocking bulged to the bursting point with 
money saved. John Metcalf was famous, 
and growing rich. Mendon honored him 
with public office. Mindful of the adage 
“To him who hath shall be given,” he once 
more, and boldly, asked Mary for the gift 
of her captious heart and dimpled hand. 
And as he shot and won, so he wooed and 
won. 

In those days of olden time when the 
forest trees grew up to the very dooryard, 
ready and waiting to be cut, it was cus- 
tomary for each new husband to provide his 
bride with a brand-new house. And it was 
customary, moreover, and a jolly and well 
liked custom, too, for the neighbors to come 
from far and near, and settle like a swarm 
of bees and “give the house”—that is, 
build it. 

Mary and her mother took up their abode 
at John’s house to prepare, with the help of 
other women who came by the day, the im- 
mense amount of food necessary for so large 
and hearty a gathering. John, meanwhile, 
with horse and cart, had gone after a barrel 
of rum, for the evils of strong drink were 
not recognized then. 

Upon his return with the rum—and the 
minister, too, in the same vehicle—the new 
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house was already under way. Gangs of 
men, all under control of a foreman—Elijah 
Chalfin was the chosen one—were each at 
their tasks. One gang had cleared and 
levelled the site for the new house, which 
was to be a three-room addition to the orig- 
inal one, and had almost finished the small 
cellar. Another gang was felling trees and 
chopping them into logs; while still another 
drew them, with cattle, to the site of the 
building, cut them into lengths, and 
notched them. So skillful and hardy were 
those old time axmen that one day sufficed 
for these preliminaries, and at the end of 
the second day the house was raised and 
the roof on. 

Then organized labor ceased, and each 
man applied himself to the making of 
simple furniture and to such finishing 
touches as his taste and skill permitted. 
Whereas, before, there had been liberal 
feeding and frugal drinking, now the rum 
barrel was set in the midst and all hands 
indulged themselves freely. 

Joking and tomfoolery reigned supreme. 
“When rum is in sense is out,” says the 
adage. Chalfin’s fuddled thoughts, roiled 


by sight of both rifle and girl, found expres- 
sion in bitter words. Metcalf hotly resented 


them. Words led to blows, and blows to a 
rough-and-tumble fight. The struggling 
men fought furiously without decisive ad- 
vantage to either. The jeering and cheer- 
ing onlookers were themselves fast getting 
fighting mad. 

Suddenly Chalfin, with a lucky jerk, tore 
himself free, and, running as fast as he 
could toward the house, kept calling, “Bring 
my gun! Bring my gun!” Metcalf, close 
behind, tripped him, and both fell strug- 
gling again to the ground. But the cry 
had met favor among the partisans. The 
heaving, punching, biting, kicking princi- 
pals were parted. Some half-sober ally of 
Metcalf’s assumed leadership, and, drawing 
the friends of Metcalf to one side and those 
of Chalfin to another, formed them into 
parallel rows. Between the rows a straight 
line was run by dragging the end of a stick 
along the ground, and its ends marked with 
blocks of wood. The distance was short, 
that musket and rifle might be on equal 
terms. To each principal his weapon was 
brought, and charged by a self-appointed 
second. Each principal, shaking with anger 
and exertion, was placed at his stand, and 
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THE JOHN METCALF RIFLE 


the seconds agreed that one should give the 
word. 

Mary, her mother, and the other women 
present had at the beginning of the fight 
shut themselves up in the house, and were 
not aware of the serious outcome. 

“Ready,” called the second. “One, two, 
three, fire!” At the word both triggers 
were pressed. Metcalf’s flint fell with a 
click upon the battery without a responsive 
spark. From the pan of his opponent’s gun 
came the warning flash of successful igni- 
tion. Metcalf dodged, but obtuse as he was 
with liquor, he was not quick enough. The 
great ball, more than an ounce in weight 
and three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
struck him in the ribs with paralyzing 
force, and the duel was over. 

Now that the dreadful deed was done 
those who had clamored for it were sobered. 
The victim was a strong and hardy man. 
He was still alive and conscious. To their 
anxious enquiries he answered—for he was 
a man with a purpose—that the best thing 
that they could do was to bring the bride 
and the minister. 

In his new house, with his new wife be- 
side him, John Metcalf lingered between 
life and death for many days. Kind neigh- 
bors and gentle bride attended his bedside. 
Fever and pain made him a constant suf- 
ferer. Regrets for his rashness thrust them- 
selves upon him. Yet no one of them, nor 
all together, crowded the rifle from his af- 
fections. He had it brought to his bedside, 
and saw that it was properly cleaned and 
oiled. Then being weaker and a little child- 
ish, he asked to have it hung by cords from 
the ceiling where a flood of sunlight, pour- 
ing thro’ the open-shuttered window, showed 
it brightest of anything in the room. Hang- 
ing there in space, graceful, dainty, new- 
looking, bejewelled with reflections from its 
polished furnishings, rich in light and 
shade and color against its dark and airy 
background, its beauty satisfied the soul- 
longings of the man of whose pain and 
death it was indirectly the cause. 

John Metcalf, growing weaker, realized 
that life was about to pass. He sent for his 


opponent. Anger had long since gone from 
both of them. Into his hands he put the 
rifle, and the great powder horn which had 
belonged to his father and his grandfather. 
With them was a strip of birch bark on 
which he had painstakingly marked with a 
hot iron: 


“I John Metcalf about to die this year 
1770 Our Lord do wish to hand down unto 
ye future summut of ye best of my time. 
This is my good loved rifle. I pray ye finder 
to cherish well.” 


These three precious things he directed 
to be wrapped with an abundance of grease- 
soaked cloth and covered with his greatcoat. 
The bundle, well tied with deer thongs, was 
then placed by Chalfin himself in the chim- 
ney nook above and beside the fireplace, and 
boarded over. 

Shortly after the last stout spike secured 
the safety of the cherished rifle, the soul of 
its lover passed away. 


Years, decades, and generations passed. 
Mendon, from a straggling settlement, grew 
to a thickly settled township. Back from 
the village street, away from the bustle and 
noise of modern humanity, stood the John 

etcalf house. Many families of different 


names had lived in it. Many changes had 
been made in the house itself. Yet, beneath 
the paint and the clapboards that covered 
the exterior was the massive wall of logs 
that John Metcalf knew. And within, be- 
sides the modern plastered partitions, was 
the great ancient chimney with its planked- 
over recess. 

The children, going by to school, looked 
with story-colored imagination upon this 
house that had witnessed a tragedy old by 
an hundred years. And in the tales of the 
grandfathers the rifle had not been forgot- 
ten. So long had that sort of weapon been 
out of use no man could describe it. Like 
Captain Kidd’s buried treasure it was vague, 
elusive, and all the more attractive. 

So, in 1900, when rumor was spread 
abroad that the old house was to be taken 
down, great crowds gathered to see what 
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would be found. Curiosity was at its high- 
est pitch when workmen reached John Met- 
calf’s bedroom. No doubt many a boy, an 
perhaps many a curious man, of all that had 
been in that house, had tried to pry off the 
lid to the chimney nook. Even the work- 
men, armed with crowbars and axes, found 
great difficulty in starting the planking, so 
stout and hard was the thick old hand- 
hewed oak, and so firmly were the great 
hammered-iron spikes rusted into place. 


There, protected by layer upon layer of 
greased cloth, wound to a great thickness, 
were the rifle, the powder horn, and the 
birch-bark will, almost as good as one hun- 
dred and twenty years before. 

There were no heirs to John Metcalf’s 
legacy. The owner of the house cared noth- 
ing for relics. Thus, the rifle and horn were 
brought to me, a lover of firearms and a 
collector. John Metcalf’s prayer, “I pray ye 
finder to cherish well,’ is answered. 


Football Term—A FULL-BACK 


ON WATCH 


The evening watch, and a stormy night, 
The moan of the wind-swept sea, 

The heave of the billows, the stinging spray, 
And the homing heart of me! 


A pictured face in a ’broidered frame 
On the stateroom wall below, 

A letter kept close from the wind and rain, 
And warmed by a true heart’s glow. 


Blackness below, and crested white, 
No moon or star to see, 

The gleam of the binnacle’s hooded light, 
And the homing heart of me! 


—Clifford Evans Van Hook. 
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LUEJACKETS AFLOAT AND ON SHORE, GREETINGS! ‘The pleasure afforded by the 
opportunity given me to extend to you the hearty Christmas Greetings of 
Army and Navy Life is increased by my pride in being one of you. The year which 
is so rapidly drawing to a close has been a memorable one for us, with increased pay, 
and the great work of Army and Navy Life in that cause standing out as one of its 
most enduring benefits. The promise which we have had for earlier retirement should 
as well be considered an indication that this benefit also will eventually come to us. 
The fight for the uniform of the American bluejacket, won in Rhode Island by the 
enactment of legislation which makes: discrimination against the uniform a punishable 
offense, should be put down on the log of this year in large letters, for the influence 
of our victory has passed to every corner of the Union. The year has witnessed the 
passage of the world’s greatest and finest fleet of modern war ships, manned by fifteen 
thousand of our representative men, from port to port, and from nation to nation, 
bearing with it the proof of “We are Men.” And the people of our country and of 
our island possessions, of Australia, of Japan and China, have stamped us with their 
approval, “You are Men, and You Merit Respect.” Enlisted men, truly this has been a 
memorable year for us. 

These are Christmas Greetings. No good wishes could be sincere without trying 
to impress upon the minds of all the important deductions from the great lessons 
of the year. We are the ones responsible—not the officers, not the law, not the public. 
What we shall gain hereafter, respect or blame, will be the result of our own choosing, 
and every worthy bluejacket of our glorious Navy must make up his mind to do his 
share in upholding the naval dignity of the United States, not only by his own ex- 
emplary conduct, but by using his utmost endeavor to make his shipmates realize the 
force of his good example. 

It needs no prophet to tell us that there are impending other improvements which 
will help to make the lot of the American man-of-warsman a more enviable one. 
Marines will be withdrawn from our ships, thus placing about us an atmosphere free 
from the feeling of restraint and surveillance given by the presence of a differently 
uniformed body of men constantly on guard where no guard is needed; an earlier 
retirement law must be granted us in order to keep the good men in the service and 
afford a material reward for them during their years in the evening of life. 

Army and Navy Life has pledged itself to the support of all measures which may 
bring about the above changes—what more can any power promise us? Remain loyal 
to your flag and to yourselves. Do your duty to your service. Guard your own honor 
and respect. Life’s battle will be won for yon the moment you determine to steer true. 

A Merry Christmas to all! 
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This is the season when most of us like to 
get away for a time from “shop”’—take a holi- 
day, as it were. Hence, the feast of good things 
in the way of stories, verses and pictures, for the 
interest and edification of everyone—bluejacket, 
marine and soldier. The January Bluejacket 
department will be of the usual size. 


NOTICE TO YEOMEN. 


The instructors of the Yeoman School at 
Newport will be glad to receive information 
on the subject of card-index systems for keeping 
proper record of and filing correspondence of 
Commanding Officers on board ship. It is be- 
lieved that some good systems have already been 
established by Commanding Officer yeomen on 
board ship and at naval stations, though the 
Navy Department has never been officially in- 
formed of the methods followed. A standard 
system is to be adopted by the yeoman school 
for the purpose of instructing those who go out 
as Commanding Officer’s yeoman, and proper 
credit will be given, to those who submit them, 
for any practical ideas or useful suggestions on 
the above subject. Address all communications 
to The Editor, The Bfuejacket Department, 
Army and Navy Life, Newport, Rhode Island. 


NORFOLK. 


Through the untiring efforts of Capt. A. C. 
Dillingham, Commanding Officer of the U. S. 8S. 
Franklin and the Norfolk Training Station, 
there has at last appeared at St. Helena a 
Training Station that is up-to-date. Heretofore 
men have been housed in barracks, until their 
unsafe condition made it advisable to seek other 
methods of housing, when tents were resorted to, 
proving beyond doubt that in this climate they 
are superior to any barracks; however, after 
three years’ constant use the tents showed the 
same appearance of wear as the barracks, and 
were replaced by wooden bungalows which can- 
not be excelled for comfort and health. These 
houses cost slightly more than a Jarge tent, 
but, are good for many years—with but little 
cost for repairs. This at last solves the method 
of housing the men, and, with a fine armory, 
lavatory and drying plant, leaves nothing to be 
desired but a large Mess Hall to separate the 
Apprentice Seamen from the General Detail, 
and put Norfolk officially on a footing for what 
it has always been known to be—an efficient 
Naval Training Station. Everybody at Norfolk 
feels proud of their work for but one object— 
Results—and that this object is obtained is a 
matter of record from reports of Superintend- 
ents of the Training System, who have been in 
positions to judge. It is only reasonable to 
hone that in consideration of what is accom- 
plished and of the great good that this Station 
is doing, it will be recognized officially, and 
sufficient appropriation made to further allow 
of necessary construction work, etc. There is 
no doubt of the efficiency of Capt. Dillingham 
to eventually have notice taken of what an im- 


portant place of training he has established from 
absolutely nothing. 

The Norfolk Training Station has been built 
from about the amount of money it would re- 
quire at some places to keep lawns cut. And 
if $100,000 were available, it is hard to predict 
what a wonderful transformation would take 
place. One of the great drawbacks 1s that Nor- 
folk is not well known, but the time is coming 
when through the persistent efforts of all sta- 
tioned here to excel, notice will have to be 
taken, and there will be those who will wonder 
how they could have been so short-sighted as not 
to have seen the advantage of this place years 
ago. 

The U. S. S. North Carolina, now lying at 
this yard, has been given several coats of war 
color paint (a dark slate color) which covers 
the entire ship from one foot below the tops 
of funnels—which part is black—to the water 
line. Though she looks quite formidable, there 
is a striking contrast between her and her sister 
ship, the U. S. S. Montana, which still retains 
the white hull and yellow topsides, making a 
picture that seems too bad to destroy. How- 
ever, the men who are required to do the clean- 
ing are joyful-over the change, and another ad- 
vantage is the saving of paint. 


The U. S. S. Franklin can boast of one of the 
finest and strongest football teams in the Navy. 
It won the first two games of its schedule, hav- 
ing defeated, on October 29th, the team of 
the U. S. Marine Corps of this yard by a score 
of 388—0, and on November 4th, the team of the 
Apprentice Seaman Camp, by a score of 22—0. 
Coach Segard, formerly an electrician in the 
service, but now with the Naval Y. M. C. A. of 
this city, is to be congratulated on the fine ma- 
terial with which he has to work, and the team 
is to be congratulated on having secured the 
aid of so efficient a coach. The line-up of the 
team is as follows: 


Centre—A. B. Hamilton, Yeo. 2 cl. 
R. G.—wW. Brown, Seaman. 

L. G.—C. B. Fuller, Yeo. 2 cl. 

R. T.—P. J. Gokey, C. M. 3 cl. (Capt.). 
L. T.—C. Hunt, C. M. 1 cl. 

R. E.—H. A. Gamble, M. A. A. 3 cl. 
L. E.—G. Smith, M. A. A. 3 cl. 

Q. B.—L. Garrity, M. A. A. 2 cl. 
R. H. B—J. S. Goddard, Yeo. 2 cl. 
L. H. B.—HE. E. Feidt, Ptr. 3 cl. 

F. B.—I. L. Barkhurst, Bkr. 2 cl. 
Mogr.—W. H. Ogden, Elec. 1 cl. 


The schedule of games as arranged includes 
games with the U. S. S. Montana, November 7; 
Norfolk A. A., November 14; U. S. S. North 
Carolina, November 21, Brambleton A. A., No- 
vember 28. 

On the 2d of November, Chief Master-at-Arms 
H. Williams was placed upon the retired list of 
enlisted men of the Navy. He will make his 
home at Annapolis, Md. 

Hospital Steward R. H. Clarke, U. 8. N., has 
been assigned to the U. S. S. Franklin for duty 
as Dentist on the Station. Prior to the order- 
ing of Steward Clarke here, the Station had 
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been without a dentist for several months, to 
the great inconvenience of all. 

The members of the crew of the U. S. S. 
Franklin are congratulating E. J. Krec, Elec- 
trician, 2d class, who last week was united in 
marriage with Mrs. A. de Sousa, of Berkeley, 
at which place the young couple will make their 
home. 


P. A. Paymaster Leon N. Wertenbaker has 
been ordered on six weeks’ sick leave, and has 
been relieved by Assistant Paymaster J. C. Hil- 
ton, who has assumed charge of the issue of 
Clothing and Small Stores. Paymaster Hilton 
has but recently returned from Samoa, where he 
has been for the greater part of two years. 


During the quarter ending September 30, 
1908, there were enlisted and received at this 
Station for general service 423 men. Appren- 
tice Seamen enlisted and received for training, 
639. Stragglers and Deserters returned, 53. 
Men rated in all branches, 820. Men discharged 
on expiration of enlistment, and for other 
causes, 270. Men declared Deserters, 61. Total 
number of men actually on the Station during 
the quarter, 3,693. Total number of rations, 
153,564. Value of same, $46,069.20. Total 
amount of Clothing and Small Stores issued, 
$5,665.60. ‘Total amount of money issued to 
officers and men, $149,965.96. 


The Reserve Torpedo Station at Norfolk is 
about to go out of commission, and a few days 
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more will see the last of the Torpedo Flotilla, 
with the U. 8. S. Atlanta steaming out of the 
harbor for their new station in Charlestown, 
8. C. Work will at once begin, fitting this sta- 
tion for the reception of Apprentice Seamen, 
who will be kept several weeks in detention, be- 
fore being turned over to the Brigade. The fit- 
tings and general features will be on the same 
plan as used at other stations. 


During the month of October there were re- 
ceived from the U. S. S. Prairie about 125 
The greater part of these men 
came from the Colorado and the Independence, 
and were mostly doing overtime, their enlist- 
ments having expired while the men were at 
sea. They were discharged within two days. 


On the 29th of October the North Carolina 
and Montana received drafts of Ordinary Sea- 
men and Coal Passers from this Station, aggre- 
gating 170 men. 


During the past month the St. Helena Train- 
ing Station has been improved to the extent of 
the substitution of permanent “bungalows” for 
the tents which have been in use; the oiling 
of the “Parade Ground” and all of the streets 
with crude petroleum, and the erection of or- 
namental cannon at the four corners of the 
“Parade Ground.” The guns used are the old 
9-inch smooth-bores which were in use during 
the Civil War. They have been nicely painted, 
and lend a fine appearance to the Reservation. 


(THE GERMAN SCHOOLSHIP WHICH RECENTLY VISITED NEW- 
SHOWING MOUNTAINS OF DENMARK IN THE BACKGROUND. 
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ONTANA,” FOOTBALL SQUAD OF THE “MISSISSIPPI,” 
COACHED BY MIDSHIPMAN PRACTISING AT LEAGUE 
G. F. CONGER ISLAND 


(Top) 3D CO. APPRENTICE SEAMEN, U. S. NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK; 
(centre) 7TH CO., DITTO; (bottom) DIVISION OF SIGNALMEN, U. S. 
NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NEWPORT, WITH CUP WON 
IN DRILL COMPETITION 
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AT THE NAVAL TRAINING STATION, NORFOLK 
A platoon of artillery—Semaphore drill—Scrubbing wash clothes 
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ROPE YARN SUNDAY “RECREATION” THE PHILADELPHIA “INQUIRER” AIRSHIP 
THE “MISSISSIPPI” DELIVERING A MESSAGE TO THE 
“IDAHO” DURING FOUNDERS’ 
WEEK 


FOOTBALL SQUAD OF THE JU. S§S. S&. BUGLE-MASTER HALL AND HIS SQUAD, 
“DUBUQUE” NAVAL TRAINING STATION, 
. NEWPORT 


A FEW OF THE “GALLANT FIRST” AND PETS OF THE “MISSISSIPPI” 
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GREETINGS: 


To every man in the ranks, from the oldest veteran to the latest recruit, Army and 
Navy Life extends the most cordial Christmas greetings and good wishes for the coming 
year. The year 1908 has seen a marked improvement in the condition of the enlisted 
man and his opportunities for advancement, and there is promise of additional benefit 
during 1909. 

If you have a grouch, or think you have, forget all about it until after the holidays. 
Be grateful that you can spend Christmas beyond the jurisdiction of the Sergeant of 
the guard. The stocking may not contain much of special interest this year beyond 
the message of encouragement and good cheer from the home folks, but another year 
may see your promotion to the proud rank of Corporal! Who says there are no possi- 
bilities in the Army? 

Every soldier in the Army should feel satisfaction at the election of William 
Howard Taft to the Presidency. While Secretary of War Mr. Taft evinced a lively 
interest in, and invariably espoused the cause of all legislation looking to the welfare 
of enlisted men, all those who have the interest of the service at heart will rejoice 
on the elevation to the highest office of this consistent friend of the Army. When 
another year rolls around we hope to have the pleasure of extending to the service 
congratulations on the passage of a twenty-five-year retirement law and the re-estab- 
lishment of the canteen. The handwriting on the wall points most emphatically to the 
enactment of these much to be desired measures in the near future. 

While the holiday season is being observed at home with all-the time-honored 
festivities, don’t forget the old comrades in Cuba and the Philippines. Have you some 
old friend in the Islands with whom you have not corresponded since he left the outfit? 
Send him a message of Christmas cheer to remind him that he is not forgotten at home, 
but pleasantly remembered at.a time when good will to men is the paramount sentiment. 

Now that discrimination against the soldier’s coat has received a black eye by 
legislative action in one State, while in some of the other States similar action is 
contemplated, we ourselves should always bear in mind our obligations to the uniform 
we wear. No amount of legislation will force on civilians the theory of our social 
equality with them; on ourselves devolves the demonstration of that principle. Only 
by exemplary conduct and correct demeanor in public can we hope to overcome the 
unreasonable prejudice that now unfortunately exists against the uniform of the Army 
and Navy. 

A Merry Christmas to all! 







THE SERGEANT’S PRAYER 


By ALFRED DAMON RUNYON 


Now, God, jest listen a moment: there’s Carroll an’ Kelly an’ me; 

We're the last o’ the scoutin’ detachment, an’ the fightin’ is up to us three. 

Now, God, You know I’m no prayist, an’ I haven’t bespoken You much, 

But it strikes me the time has arriven when. we oughta get somewhat in touch. 


Now, God, we’re huntin’ no favors; we asks but a good even break; 

Our lives have gone into the dice-box; You give us a roll when You shake; 
They’ve got the advantage, that’s certain—it’s three to a hundred or more— 
We’ve muddled it somehow—but take it—an’ Lord! won’t the Captain be sore! 


I know that Carroll’s a pagan, an’ Kelly, I’m fearin’, is worse— 

But I wisht, if You can, You won’t notice whenever they happen to curse. 
’Cause, God, though they’re wicked, I need ’em; an’ kindly don’t take ’em away— 
They shoot like the devil in action if they are ruther dubs on the pray! 


Now, God, you stand by an’ You watch us; we may prove a strikin’ surprise— 
They’ve got us outnumbered a little, so we’re trimmin’ ’em down to our size; 
You umpire—but watch Your decisions—and try for to see the plays right; 
Don’t help us, but don’t help the gu-gu’s—stand by for a hell of a fight! 


Yes, God, as I say, I’m not prayful, but, anyway, I’m some sincere— 
(Them rifles kick up such a racket, I reckon You hardly kin hear.) 

There’s Carroll an’ Kelly, they’re heathens, but notice ’em here at my side— 
An’ if you are asked did I pray, God, just mention, please, Sir, that I tried. 


An’ Carroll an’ Kelly, please watch ’em—their sins ain’t so many, I guess; 

I know ’em as pretty good geezers; they’ve shared me my blankets an’ mess; 
We're askin’ no favors of no one; we’re huntin’ no tears—nor a cheer; 

But, God, don’t You help out the others—an’, kind God, please notice our rear. 


An’, God, though my words seem some tangled an’ my prayin’ may sound ruther strange, 
Remember I’m bein’ some hurried, an’ tryin’ to locate their range; 

An’ Carroll an’ Kelly are pagans—but, Lord, don’t forget they’re my chums— 
You'll find ’em as game as they make ’em—an’ ready for Death when he comes! 


Then thankin’ you, God, for attention, please give us the best that You can— 
We’re willin’ to die if we have to—but we each want to go like a man! 

An’ if we’re to go we would like it—Carroll an’ Kelly an’ me— 

To go in a bunch, all together—if You’ll kindly find quarters for three! 
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AT FORT JAY, GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y. 
The Sallyport; 12th Infantry Band; Co. F, 12th Infantry 
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From THE CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE Unitep SpaANISH War VETERANS TO HIS 
COMRADES: 


GREETINGS: 


At this season of good will I feel that it is fitting for me to say a few words of 
greeting to my comrades, and convey to them my heartiest good wishes, also to express 
the hope that we may all make the most of our opportunities for spreading the Christ- 
mas spirit, and especially assist in bringing joy into the homes of comrades who are 
less favored than we. Human life will always be burdened more or less with a weight 
of cares, which can be in a great measure alleviated, and it should be our pleasure, as 
well as our duty, to make this season one of good cheer to all, particularly the comrades 
on whom fortune has not smiled. And this is not meant in a material sense only, for 
there are occasions in the lives of all of us when the spiritual aid means more than 
gold, and a friendly word as well as a helping hand at the right moment will often- 
times be the means of restoring courage to a comrade in the battle of life, and these 
aids should not be withheld. The principles on which our organization is based render 
it imperative that we exhibit the spirit of helpfulness whenever occasion offers. This 
view of our personal duty is embodied in the career which started on its course when 
Christ was born in’ Bethlehem, witness the example set by that Life, and the infinite 
benefit to mankind, despite His poverty from a worldly point of view. “He hath shewn 
thee, O Man, what ts good.” 

This is only the fifth Christmas that we have seen as a united organization, but 
there will be many more, and I trust that each year will see us joined more and more 
closely in the bonds of true comradeship, drawn together by the memories of our common 
service when our great and glorious country called us to assist in the preservation of 
freedom for a downtrodden people. The fellowship which has existed since then was 
first demonstrated by numerous smaller bodies, which, under the able leadership of 
men who realized that unity and strength are synonymous, finally culminated in the 
union of which we are proud to be members to-day. The comrades to whom is due 
the credit of bringing about this desirable end sacrificed their own interests in order 
that their comrades might have the benefit of their wisdom and foresight. Their 
exemplification of the true spirit of comradeship will never be forgotten, and their 
work has made possible a future filled with promises of immeasurable good, not only 
to our comrades in the war, but to all our fellowmen. Especially will we remember 
the comrade most prominent in the furtherancé of this movement, who, during the 
past year, has answered his last reveille, and whose loss can never be replaced. 

We are just starting our career in earnest, and now hope that in the near future 
all the boys of ’98 will be enlisted im our ranks. Much good has been accomplished 
already, but with the enlargement of our membership comes a greater power for aiding 
our comrades, helping the sick and needy, comforting and caring for those left behind 
by deceased comrades, and instilling into the hearts and minds of the coming generation 
the tenets of true Christianity, patriotism and loyalty, setting them such a good ex- 
ample that they, when their time comes, whether in peace or war, may put their 
shoulders to the wheel and do their part toward bringing peace on earth, good will 
to men. 
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Our organization extends throughout the length and breadth of the land, as well 
as to Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines, in which latter place are located most of our 
new-found comrades of the Veteran Army of the Philippines, who will not receive this 
message until some time after it has reached our comrades at home, and to all comrades 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, whether far or near, I wish to extend my most 
earnest good wishes for their welfare, and hope that the blessings of the Christmas 


season may reach each and every one. 


General Orders No. 17, issued October 13, 
gives the following statement as of the date of 
transfer from the previous administration, Sep- 
tember 5: 

Cash, general fund 
Postage 
Supplies 


Reserve Fund: 

One bond (corporate stock 
of the city of New York) 
cost 

Unexpended balance and 


accrued interest 
4,096.44 


$6,325.70 
No value was placed on office fixtures and 
furniture. 


In the same order, Comrade Jos. E. Jette, of 
Anaconda, Mont., was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy on the National Council Administration, 
because of the resignation of Comrade Nathaniel 
G. Valentine, of Connecticut, and Carey F. 
Spence, of Knoxville, Tenn., was appointed a 
member of the National Council Administration, 
to make up the full quota. Commander-in- 
Chief Newton has made the following appoint- 
ments of National Officers: 

Chief of Staff, Comrade William H. Davis, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Quartermaster-General, Comrade Nathaniel G. 
Valentine, Hartford, Conn. 

Inspector-General, Comrade Louis Epple, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Provost-Marshal, Comrade James M. Kelley, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Assistant Adjutant-General, Comrade Frank 
E. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 

Assistant Quartermaster-General; 
William H. Scrivener, Hartford, Conn. 

Assistant Inspector-General, Comrade John 
Lewis Smith, Washington, D. C. 


Departments and Camps are requested to 
send at once to Headquarters the addresses of 
delegates to the Fifth National Encampment in 
order that there may be no delay in forwarding 


Comrade 


Yours fraternally, 


Chale OY Maton. 


Commander-in-Chief. 


to these Comrades copies of the printed: pro- 
ceedings of the Encampment as soon as they 
are received. 


A very small electrotype of badge, of a size to 
be used on visiting card, has been included in 
the list of supplies, and may be had upon requi- 
sition at a cost of 50 cents. 


: Attention has been frequently cailed by Na- 
tional Headquarters to Sections 16, 17, 18 and 
19, Article 9, of the Rules and Regulations. 
Every Officer of the Organization should read 
these sections carefully and be governed by 
them, and each Comrade should be informed 
that communications will not receive attention 
at National Headquarters unless transmitted 
through the proper channels. 


Information is desired by Comrade J. J. Knit- 
tel, Quartermaster L. B. Smith Camp No. 25, 
of Rochester, N. Y., as to the present where- 
abouts of Joseph F. Daley, who served in 
Co. “E,” 17th U. S. Infantry, and Co. “BE,” 6th 
U. S. Infantry, from 1899 to, 1902. 


Information is desired at these Headquarters 
concerning Michael 8. Toomey, who served in 
Co. “C,” 8th U. S. Infantry, during the years 
1898 and 1899. The said Toomey died from 
disease contracted in the service. The infor- 
mation desired relates to pension matters, and is 
important. 


Comrade Thomas MoConlogue, Department 
Commander of the Department of Il!inois, has 
appointed Comrade Rutishauer, of Chicago, as 
his Chief of Staff, and Comrade Chauncey L. 
Cave, of Litchfield, as Department Historian; 
also the following aides: William P. Ryan, 
Chicago; Martin Sipple, Elgin; Christian Koch, 
Rock Island; Charles Mann, ‘Chicago; Charles 
C. Leverenz, Danville; Charles H. Amort, Chi- 
cago; Robert F. Ratcliff, Chicago; W. 8. Shock- 
ler, Aurora; M. J. Donahue, Streator; H. A. 
Malone, Chicago; Fred W. Farmelee, Rockford; 
William Umfried, Chicago; Carl J. Carlson, 
Joliet; J. A. Sutherland, Pontiac; Jerry Col- 
lins, Chicago; Joseph Hadka, Chicago. 
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STARS OF THE MONTH IN NEW YORK ... 


Alice Lloyd, in “The Bonnie Belle of Scotland”; Albertine Benson, in “Little Nemo”; Grace 
Elliston; Eleanor Robson 





THE ODD MOMENT 


“Jags is various,” remarked the Old Mule- 
Skinner, as he beat out his curry-comb against 
the stall and accepted the proffered flask from 
the young recruit. “Yep, numerous and va- 
ried,” he continued as he took a long pull at 
the bottle. 

“Some’s fighters, some sleeps, some imagines 
they’s singers when all persons knows they 
ain’t. There was George Slothers, over to the 
Branch, he’s got a voice like a caterpillar, only 
louder and fuzzier. Ever’ time this George un- 


furls a sail to the alcohol breezes he insists on 
bein’ the nigh wheeler in the chorus. 

“Then there was a greaser, I knowed down 
to Nogales, used to come around an’ smear tears 
on my withers about three nights a week and 


whinny of home and mother. That greaser 
didn’t have no home, and his mother had kicked 
him out of the only one he ever did have, years 
ago. 

“I’ve knowed confidential buns, o-rators and 
strong men; but the queerest genus at this jag 
game I ever knowed wuz a feller I met down 
there in one of them little dago towns in South- 
ern Californy. Charlie Clabbers wuz his name, 
and Charlie wuz surely well named; fur uv all 
the sour-milk faces you ever see, his’n wuz the 
worst. Cook used to have the Clabbers family 
smile in the batter when he wanted sour milk 
pancakes. 

“External to his bein’ so well named and unu- 
sual big, I never took no extended notice of this 
Clabbers party, ’til one night while we’re all 
sittin’ round in the ‘Happy Home’ saloon, 
bathin’ our innards an’ preparin’ a credit sys- 
tem with the Barkeep. 

“All at once this yere Clabbers person, of 
which I speaks, goes hoppin’ across the room 
floppin’ his arms, an’ hops up on a chair an’ 
crows. Of course, it’s obvious his intention, an’ 
nobody remarks on it none, least of all me, 
bein’ young an’ new to the town. 

“He soon relegates this pastime to the back- 
ground, climbs down from the chair an’ backs 
up into a corner, where he loosens brakes, turns 
on steam an’ goes choo-chooin’ ’round that room 
at a forty-mile gait, whistlin’ an’ ringin’ the 
bell at ever’ corner, puttin’ on brakes an’ 
slidin’ on the down grades an’ pullin’ slow an’ 
powerful on the hills. 


“I ain’t sayin’ nothing’, but bein’ unused to 
them sports, it makes me some nervous, havin’ 
that express train chargin’ round loose in this 
yere ten-by-twelve bun-shop, so regardless of 
fixtures and people. About the time I’m con- 
cluded the lightning-express is due to colleed 
with the stove, and of which I pictures disas- 
trous results, she suddenly partakes of the 
properties of a snake an’ flops itself on the 
floor an’ goes crawlin’ ’round on its belly in the 
sawdust swayin’ its head an’ flickerin’ out its 
tongue life-like. 

“IT ain’t never seen no exercises like these 
which is confusin’—extreme, Not likin’ to be 
bit by no snakes, I makes preparations for a 
massacree when it draws and p’ints my locality, 
but just in time to save me from bein’ pizened, 
this yere snake party decides she’s a mule, gits 
up on all fours an’ goes to kickin’, brayin’ an’ 
buckin’ similar to a mad beast. 

“This yere latter pantomime is evidently some 
taresome, for she soon desists an’ goes to floppin’ 
’round on the floor. The same representin’ what 
I interp’ets to be a imitation of a chicken what’s 
been parted from its head recent, when the 
Barkeep interferes, abrupt an’ p’inted. 

“He informs this Clabbers person that he 
don’t object to no seemly jollities from no party, 
as long as they’s confined to the party’s own 
personal properties, but he don’t keep no saw- 
dust for the decoration of Charlie’s person. 

“Charlie draws hisself up dignified, drags a 
handful of the same from his hair an’ casts it 
scornful at the Barkeep an’ remarks that if 
this joint is gettin’ too cultured for his pas- 
times it had better track for the East, an’ he’ll 
take his efforts elsewhere. 

“It’s rainin’ outside by this time, an’ with the 
conclusion of these remarks the Clabbers pan- 
tomime picks up a umbrell’ belongin’ to a small 
party what’s just come in, an’ pulls his freight, 
majestic an’ ca’m. About half way across the 
plaza he’s seized with another of these sportin’ 
ideas he’s so full of, but we don’t know it ’til 
later. . 

“So we continues to set around an’ fill our 
hides with brag-water, an’ watch it work on the 
other feller ’til about midnight, by which, the 
Sarkeep havin’ corraled most of our smali 
lucre, an’ bein’ groggy, full of our brag; lets us 
out into the night. 

“We starts off across the plaza for our shack, 
which havin’ traversed about half way, we sees 
a dark object, and is of course prone to investi- 
gate—natcherly. We finds the Clabbers family 
settin’ under the umbrell’ all scrooched up in a 
knot, the umbrell’ bein’ open an’ the handle of 
which is stuck in the ground. 

“Bilious Butters lights a match, an’ we all 
sees Charlie settin’ there stupid an’ blinkin’ at 
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the light. Then we steps back to think it over; 
this bein’ a bran’-new imitation on Clabbers’ 
part, nobody knows what to make of it, an’ 
we’re some dubious an’ puzzled for the answer. 
An’ nobody wants to hurt the Clabbers’ feelin’s. 

“All at once Bilious whispers, ‘Is a frog sup- 
posed to sit on a mushroom or under it? 

“ ‘Onder,’ says I, 

“*Wait then,’ says Bilious. 

“He cuts a stick an’ walks up behind the pan- 
tomime artist an’ pokes it easy. Clabbers croaks 
solemn an’ hops out two hops, leavin’ the um- 
brell’, Bilious pokes him again an’ he hops 
several hops real fast an’ squattles down. 

“That frog never cracks a smile nor misses 
a croak, while we hops him all over the plaza 
*midst joyous shouts an’ care-free laffter, an’ as 
we pulls out for home we leaves it settin’ sol- 
emn an’ content under its black cotton mush- 
room. 

“*What becomes of your friend Clabbers?’ 
asked Rookie the Hot Sport. 

“*‘T ain’t had no further acquaintance with 
the Clabbers personage,’ continued the Mule- 
Skinner, ‘but I did hear of him down in the Rio 
country, imitatin’ a volcano in action so suc- 
cessful he had a small-pox eruption an’ died.’ 

“Presently he slapped his mule and yelled: 
the recruit jumped up and stared wildly about. 
The Mule-Skinner laughed to himself, ‘Just as 
I said first off, jags is various; some sleeps, 
some——’ ” 

The rest of his remarks were lost on the Hot 
Sport, who was staggering heavily toward his 


barracks. 
—James K. Ashburn. 
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The last plaintive, quavering note of Taps 
had floated out across the narrow valley, to lose 
itself in the half-light and mystery of the 
jungle beyond, and the men had marched si- 
lently away to their quarters in the convent, 
when the Surgeon turned to the solitary figure 
standing at the head of the long line of freshly 
filled graves. 

“We'd better go now, Captain, don’t you 
think?’ he asked quietly, yet with something 
of insistence in his tone. “It’s getting late.” 

His companion made no reply. For a last 
time his eyes swept up and down the line of 
grim, ugly mounds, then turned slowly, almost 
reluctantly, to rest an instant upon another one, 
apart, on the knoll, under a clump of bamboo. 
Then, responding to the hand on his arm, he 
turned and the two men made their way si- 
lently back to the little town. 

Once in the little nipa-thatched shack which 
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he called his home, the Captain began to pace 
up and down the one room, relaxing from the 
tension under which he had held himself while 
he was facing his men. The Surgeon threw 
himself into a chair and watched him closely 
for a while, then broke the silence. 

“Now see here,” he began with a show of 
authority. “You’ve got to brace up, old man. 
As a matter of fact, you have no business being 
out of bed. You ought to be in the hospital this 
minute, and here you are, fretting yourself into 
a fever again, and for the life of me, I don’t 
see——” He stopped abruptly, to hesitate a 
moment, then continued, “I don’t want to start 
this discussion again, but it does seem to me 
that you take this thing altogether too seriously. 
Now, if it was anything you could possibly be 
blamed for——” 

The Captain halted in his pacing and faced 
him impatiently. 

“Blame!” he exclaimed. “You know me well 
enough to know how much I care for blame. I 
do my duty as I see it, and I can shoulder the 
responsibility for what I do, but it’s not a 
question of responsibility, one way or the other, 
that is worrying me. It’s a question of the 
criminal carelessness and neglect by which those 
twelve poor devils out there were sent to their 
graves.” 

“Oh, come now!” the Surgeon remonstrated. 
“You’re too hard on the boy. He was reckless, 
I grant you, headstrong and all that, and per- 
haps what the Sergeant says is true and 
Well, suppose he did lose his head, did run away, 
even,—he was nothing but a boy and, God 
knows, he has paid the penalty. It’s all over 
now; the harm has been done and worrying 
won’t mend it. It’s tough, I’ll admit, tough 
on you, tough on the troop, but, as I see it, it’s 
not as bad as you make it.” 

The Captain leaned against the window sill, 
looking wearily out into the gathering dark- 
ness. 

“No,” he finally admitted. “I suppose it’s 
not as bad as I make it—from your point of 
view—and I don’t suppose I can make you 
see it from mine. To you, it is merely a ques- 
tion of military responsibility, I gave the boy 
proper instructions. He chose to disregard 
them; therefore, the responsibility is on his 
shoulders and my skirts are clear. That’s the 
proposition as you see it. But great God, man! 
can’t you understand that it’s not a question of 
me, or the men lying out there in their graves, 
or of the foolish boy who led them there? It’s 
the principle of the thing, the principle which 
makes such a thing possible, that maddens me.” 

He was silent again, pacing up and down the 
floor. “Those men out there,” he continued 
after a pause, “came into the service to give an 
honest return to the Government. Their mo- 
tives in so doing Well, God knows they 
were not mercenary! No one can accuse the 
soldier of being in the business for the money. 
Anyway, they were prepared to give more than 
value received, to die cheerfully if need be, and 
in return they had every right to expect the 
protection of proper superiors over them. 
What did they get? A mere boy who knew no 
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more about the business of fighting than a child, 
but whose father happened to be a somebody 
and whose friends happened to know the ropes.” 

He went to his desk and fumbled uncertainly 
among the papers which littered it. 

“That’s the sort of thing that drives me mad, 
makes me feel like getting out. Those men out 
there meant something to me. They came to me 
raw and undisciplined, but with the proper 
stuff in them. I trained them, moulded them. I 
made soldiers of them. I knew them, every 
man of them, knew them better than they knew 
themselves, and they knew me. ‘They had con- 
fidence in me. They would have followed me 
to hell if it had been necessary, and now they 
are dead, and dead for the simple reason that 
there are people in this world who will pay for 
political favor with men’s lives. Now, that’s 
the way I feel about it and that’s what I pro- 
pose to make clear in this report of mine.” 

The Surgeon shook his head resignedly and 
sighed. 

“Man,” he said, “you're fighting windmills. 
You’re wasting your breath. You might just as 
well go out there and try to butt that convent 
wall over. Why, great Lord! Do you imagine 
for a minute that one single soul would pay the 
slightest attention to anything you may put in 
that report, even if it should get past Manila?— 
which it won’t, and you can bank on that. 
About the only satisfaction you will ever get 
out of it will be a lively call-down for insubordi- 
nation and captiousness.” 

“Suppose I do get a call-down as you put it,” 
the Captain persisted. “Is that any reason why 
I should shirk my duty? Do you find duty al- 
ways pleasant?” 

The Surgeon rose and yawned. “Take my 
advice,” he counseled. “Go to bed where you 
belong, and when you wake up in the morning, 
forget everything except the very obtrusive fact 
that you’re a poor devil of a post commander 
down here in the wilds of Leyte. Let this little 
old world worry along any way it wants to, 
and wear your little official muzzle as though 
you liked it. You can take it from me that it 
will prove more satisfying in the end.” 

His companion shook his head doggedly. “I 
can readily appreciate that you are probably 
right,’ he replied, “but unfortunately the course 
of duty very rarely follows the line of least re- 
sistance.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s the hell of it with you West 
Pointers,” the Surgeon remarked as he saun- 
tered to the door. “You have that ‘duty, honor, 
country’ business painted all over you until you 
couldn’t recognize ‘policy’ if it was the.size of 
a barn. But, seriously,” he added from the 
door, “you go to bed, now. Let this thing rest 
until you are in better shape, or I’ll be shipping 
you out of here in a box.” 

The Captain watched him as he picked his 
Way across the muddy road to his house, then 
turned within. Midnight found him still at his 
battered field desk, putting the finishing touches 
to his report. Through the open windows came 
the myriad murmurings of the tropical night, 
the mysterious monotone of the jungle, broken 
now and then by the lonely call of some wan- 
derer of darkness. In the light of the sputtering 


candles his face was drawn and gray and the 
lines about his mouth betrayed the depth of the 
feeling which drove him to his task, At last 
the report lay finished before him and he went 
carefully over it, word by word, changing one 
here and there, studying each that it might ex- 
press the exact shade of meaning he desired to 
convey, and nothing more. 

He meant to be fair to the boy—for he had 
never been able to think of him as anything but 
a boy—and he wanted this report which he 
should send away the next day to be impartial, 
free from the bitterness he could not help feel- 
ing, free also from the mawkish sentiment which 
seeks to gloss the memory of the dead. 

He realized that he had never liked him, from 
the moment the boy had joined the troop in 
San Francisco on the eve of its departure for 
the Philippines, to that one in which the bruised 
and battered remnant of his platoon had ridden 
humiliated and silently back, bearing his body 
and those of their comrades with them. This 
Lieutenant, this boy, had been a source of 
anxiety to him always. At first, he had told 
himself that it was merely the result of different 
points of view, of birth and breeding under 
widely differing environments, and that it 
would disappear as they grew to know each 
other better. He had honestly tried to make it 
so and the breach had only widened, until there 
was nothing but tolerance on his part and re- 
luectant obedience on the boy’s part, between 
them, ending in open defiance which had courted 
the disaster in which he had fallen. 

The story had been quickly told. The grim 
old Sergeant, white in the service, told it 
bluntly, without fear or concealment, as a child 
might confide in its father. ‘The recklessness of 
proceeding through ‘a country like that without 
an advance guard, the merciless attack from 
every direction at once, the folly of dismounting 
in a place like that—but it was orders, the 
Lieutenant’s orders—and then they had run, 
abandoning their wounded in their flight. It 
Was no excuse for the men that the Lieutenant 
had led them until a hissing, singing Remington 
bullet had overtaken him in his flight. It was 
with no thought of boasting that the old man 
told how the men had then rallied and had gone 
back, fighting their way step by step, to their 
comrades, to find them boloed and cold. It was 
nothing more than what might be expected of 
the troop which had never before shown its back 
to an enemy. It was the least they could do 
toward redeeming themselves. The tears coursed 
down his furrowed cheeks as the old man made 
his report. 

That was all. That was the story the report 
would tell to those who might read it. 

The report was finished and lay waiting the 
dawn when it should be sent on its way. Rest- 
less, miserably lonely, the Captain paced aim- 
lessly up and down the length of the comfort- 
room and unconsciously turned his foot- 
steps across the creaking bamboo porch to the 
dead Lieutenant’s door. During the day the 
men had packed the boy’s meager camp equip- 
ment and had hammered down the box lids with 
ill-concealed resentment, leaving them piled up 
and ready for shipment back to the States. 
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With unseeing eyes the Captain’s gaze wandered 
around the deserted room until it rested upon 
a photograph overlooked by the men in their 
haste to be rid of an unwelcome task. Almost 
unconsciously he stepped to the rough table 
and, taking the photograph, walked back to the 
door and stood looking at it in the moonlight. 

It was the boy’s mother. There could be no 
mistaking that. ‘There was the same fine fore- 
head, the same finely modeled mouth and chin. 
It was the same face, only older, and radiating 
sweetness and gentleness, free from the spoiled 
petulance of the boy’s younger one. In the eyes 
lay the difference, for while the boy’s head 
flashed proudly, almost insolently, out upon the 
world, those which smiled up into the Captain’s 
eyes were filled with that refinement of pride 
which is capable of infinite gentleness and of 
infinite grief. It was the face of a mother he 
would have given his soul to have called his 
own, a mother he had never known except in his 
dreams. 

The photograph slipped from his fingers and 
lay face down on the porch in the moonlight and, 
as he stooped to pick it up, he read, in the fine 
old script of a generation past, across its back, 
“To my Hero-Boy.” He read no further, but 
picking the picture gently from the floor, slowly 
retraced his steps to his own room and sat there 
staring blindly out into the night. 

The report and the picture lay side by side 
on his desk, both mutely appealing. Coward— 
Her Hero-Boy! The words dinned ceaselessly 
in his ears and seemed to burn themselves into 
his brain. He groped aimlessly to and fro in 
his mind, back and forth, from all the damning 
proof of what he knew, to what she, in the 
blindness of a mother’s love, believed, and be- 
tween the two sat the blind goddess bidding him 
remember duty. 

The candles had burned themselves down and 
were guttering odorously in pools of molten 
tallow when the Captain turned again to his 
desk and for a second time began tracing the 
sentence of an official report. His pen, moving 
mechanically at first, gathered speed until at 
last it raced feverishly across the broad official 
paper, forming phrases, sentences, periods, 
which brought a flame to his cheeks, but which 
caused his heart to beat with a strange new 
exultation. Through it all rang one dominant 
note—Her Hero-Boy. 

At the end he leaned wearily back in his 
chair, and in his heart he knew that he had lied, 
lied officially and shamelessly, yet mercifully, he 
hoped. 

As he walked toward the window his first 
report was in his hand. Standing there, where 
he could just discern the scarred earth which 
marked the place of the long trench, and where 
he could hear the clacking of the bamboo over 
the lonely grave on the knoll, he tore it in pieces 
and scattered it, bit by bit, in the darkness of 
the night. 

—Capt. M. B. Stewart. 


Opportunity comes seldom; mistletoe is hung 
but once a year. 
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Stuart drew a bathrobe from the interior of 
his mattress and slippers from the inside of his 
riding boots (both conveniences being denied by 
regulations, and thus artfully concealed from 
the eagle eye of the inspecting tactical officer) 
and thus equipped we sat down to smoke and 
discuss ways and means. Two being the quota 
of chairs allowed to a West Point room, and 
these being courteously surrendered to us civil- 
ian guests, Stuart and Forrest were forced to 
perch themselves on a contraband board laid 
across the radiator. 

The Army’s having won the afternoon game 
Was cause enough for celebratory and surrepti- 
tious banqueting, but in the ordinary course of 
events if there is any time a West Point cadet 
feels unusually hungry it is in barracks after 
one of the Saturday night hops. So within 
five minutes Stuart, after a stealthy glance 
over “the area,” started on a search for “‘boodle” 
—West Pointese for provisions smuggled into 
quarters. In a few moments with overcoats 
over pajamas and boots, the three of us crept 
along the veranda to the 3d “div.” and were 
ushered with precaution into a room half full 
of first and second class men in varicus forms 
of army negligee. To be sure the inciting cause 
was only a chocolate cake, but it was a very 
large and very good chocolate cake, and little 
contributory details like low lights, the usual 
blankets over windows and transom,and guarded 
ears and voices but gave it additional zest. But 
for eight healthy youths that chocolate cake, 
huge in proportions though it was, was utterly 
inadequate. 

It was Stuart who mentioned the rapidly dis- 
appearing existence of chocolate cake No. 2 
in Red’s room in the next division, and Lee 
who evolved the brilliant tactical strategy that 
effected its transfer. “We can do it,” he said; 
“Tll go up as O. D.” The remark followed a 
low colloquy between the twg. For the benefit 
of the uninitiated it may be mentioned that the 
Officer of the Day (“O. D.”) is officially the 
inspector and punisher of all misdemeanors and 
mishaps, ranging as they may from trousers 
turned up or a tarnished button to sudden death. 
Unofficially he is the bogy of all bad cadets 
abroad after taps. 

In the resulting buzz of explanation and 
laughter Lee slid out to his own pvoom for his 
sword and sash, for Lee (great was his plan) 
was a First Sergeant in his company and wore 
side arms. “And here’s your keys,” said For- 
rest on his return, producing a jingly bunch for 
the occasion. In Indian file they all tip- 
toed in the dark down the narrow stairs and up 
the next entry. “If we should meet the real 
O. D.!” chuckled Stuart, and there were sup- 
pressed groans and more laughter, for Lee’s, if 
discovered, would be really a serious offense. 
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Lee, clanking ahead, rapped loudly on Red’s 
door. There was a quick scuffling inside and 
the light which had shone through the keyhole 
suddenly vanished. Lee, waiting for that, 
opened the door with a quick jerk. “Lights 
here, Cadet Masters?’ he snapped out in the 
gruff, absolutely unintelligible voice which 
seems to’ be the military ideal. ‘Yes, sir.” The 
culprit answered from the darkness of a corner, 
saluting mechanically. “How many men are 
here?” “Four, sir.’ “Names?” ‘The parties 
concerned gave them one after another. Mean- 
while under cover of the darkness Forrest had 
slipped in in stocking feet, fumbled over their 
tabie, and crawled out with cake No. 2. Lee 


followed the foraging party downstairs, all si- 
lent but inwardly gurgling with laughter, leav- 
ing Red’s guests to discuss dolefully the pos- 

“demerits” 
diminishing 


sible allotment of 
ments” and the 
Christmas leave. 

Back in Lee’s room the six were making 
merry over the last crumbs of stolen cake No. 2 
when there was an ominous rap on their door. 
Visions of the real O. D. sprang before them, 
and in the few seconds’ intermission—they had 
strongly barricaded their door with chairs— 
Lee’s equipment was hidden in the bedding, the 
debris of cake No. 2 was thrust up the fire- 
place, the lights snapped out and the chairs 
gently removed from the door. 

But after all it was only a rather sober and 
sleepy-eyed Red with a tale of woe and a sol- 
emn warning of caution. If the slightest suspi- 
cion of trickery had entered his youthful mind 
it was dispelled by our overwhelming inno- 
cency and the sight of the gaunt remnants of 
our cake. 

Of course such a yarn was much too good to 
remain unheralded, especially at the Academy 
where the iron-clad monotony of life raises the 
least deviation several powers in importance. 

More than that the fame of that cake in- 
creased with the weeks, and the humorous hu- 
miliation of it hung with Red till the end of his 
course. “Who took Red’s cake?” grew to oc- 
cupy the same moss-covered niche that “How 
old is Ann?” holds in the alien civilian world. 
A cut of it was featured in the columns of the 
Howitzer ; and allusions to it, from the greenest 
“pleb” to the most dignified first-year man, made 
Red’s life miserable in inverse proportion to 
their originality and brilliance. Every one 
looked for a spectacular turning of the tables 
out of all proportion to the original aggravation, 
for Red, like most auburn-haired individuals, 
was by no means dull; but he only grinned 
rather sheepishly, said nothing, and as it turned 
out, bided his time. 


and “confine- 
probability of 


When I next saw Stuart, a year later, he was 
sitting on the brake handle of a dirt train near 
the Gatun dam, in fatigue uniform and minus 
side arms. Seeing me below, he waved his arm 
cheerfully, wiped the dust from his face and 
swung down from his lofty perch. 

I was making one of the periodic (news- 
paper) “investigations” of the Canal, which set- 
tle nothing but the momentary curiosity of the 
reading public, in the service, .as it happened, 
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of the New York Recorder. And in my hotel 
that night Stuart contributed of local color lib- 
erally and of information warily, both of which 
found place in due time in my weekly three- 
column budget. 

But the chief bit of gossip which Stuart re- 
tailed was the story of the way Red Masters 
turned the tables on the self-confident Lee; 
or didn’t he? 


“You will remember,” said Stuart, shoving 
back the mosquito netting to get a place on the 
rail for his feet, “what an alarming shortage 
there was in the regular army last year, both 
of enlisted men and officers, and as a result we 
of the first class found ourselves graduated in 
February.” 

“You got the engineer corps, I see,” I said. 

“Yes. As it happened, Lee, Forrest, Red and 
I and two others of that foraging party were 
detailed to Ft. Leavenworth. I was the only 
engineer, but Lee and Red had the crossed 
sabres. 

“Now Ft. Leavenworth being the headquar- 
ters school of the U. S. General Staff, is both 
an undesirable and a cheerless place for the 
embryo army officer. There’s always something 
doing there, but most of it is the tactical 
drudgery that we’ve been having for four years 
and we would be rather glad of something a little 
different. In that respect I was not as bad off 
as the other boys. So it is not surprising that 
a little artificial excitement is sometimes fos- 
tered; and at the time of our arrival at the 
post it took the form of a little innocent-—en- 
tirely innocent—horse-racing. 

“In this engrossing diversion we entered 
heartily ; in fact, in a few months Red and Lee 
became the arch supporters of the sport and 
pronounced but friendly rivals. Red had at 
that time-—and has him yet as far as I know— 
a magnificent mount, a black gelding with a real 
pedigree and some little speed; and he was just 
a bit ahead on the money side of the question 
when the Autumn Handicap came off. Handi- 
cap was a flowery misnomer, however, except 
from the layer’s standpoint, as no weights were 
carried. Lee’s entry was his own bay mare, 
small, but wiry as a broncho, with great staying 
qualities. Each of the two horses had a con- 
siderable following, and it was generally de- 
cided that this race should decide the su- 
premacy. 

“Then the black tore his foreleg so badly on 
some barbed wire as to be of necessity with- 
drawn, and in his place—for the entries were in 
owners’ names only—Red appeared at the sta- 
ble the day before the race with the most for- 
lorn specimen of horse flesh the garrison had seen 
in many a dusty day. Combine all the disadvan- 
tages under which an aspirant for equine beauty 
honors may labor—rat tail, scrawny neck and 
thin mane, thin barrel and blindness of one 
eye—and you will still fall far short of the 
actuality. The sporting contingent openly pro- 
claimed the entry a joke. Where or why Red 
got him no one knew, and he showed no dispo- 
sition to tell. In fact, ignoring pointed ridicule, 
he said nothing at all; but quietly backed -his 
entry—at easily obtained odds, ’tis true—when 
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opportunity offered. How any one seeing that 
horse, getting one square look at him, even a 
person with Red’s superabundantly brilliant bay 
hair, could have the nerve to wager good money 
on such a racial monstrosity was unanswerable. 

“The mystery was explained, however, when 
it became known next morning that on a secret 
deal with Connolly, the ex-“bookie,” who ofli- 
ciated at the one auction pool run, Red had been 
quietly hedging and backing Lee’s mare against 
civilian outsiders with more money to lose than 
inside information. Just how or through whom 
the news of the transaction leaked no one 
seemed to know, but on receipt of it a hurried 
conference was held in Lee’s room by the West 
Point delegation to discuss such unsportsman- 
like conduct. We decided that the fact of the 
matter was Red, rather than giye over the race 
to his rival without at least appearing to fight, 
horsewise and moneywise, was throwing an ex- 
ceedingly bad and rather questionable bluff. 
Whereupon without a hearing we condemned 
him for conduct “unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman,” and decided to mete out appropriate 
punishment in payment in his own coin. 

“Whether by reason of this would-be court- 
martial or not may be disputed, but at any rate 
along towards noon, when Saturday morning in- 
spection was over, the shadow of the pop-house 
just “over the line” where the pool-selling was 
conducted became a place of popular resort for 
the younger officers and bidding was brisk. The 
other four horses in the race had been beaten a 
dozen times by the bay mare and were clearly 
outclassed. (A post race, you see, is where 
figuring on ‘form’ becomes mathematical even 
in its premises.) The bay sold at 8 to 10 time 
after time, Lee or some other of the crowd 
present taking her. Then Red with evident re- 
luctance and after impersonal but unmistakable 
urging took the short end of the pool, and the 
field found ready takers at a constant 2. At 
first Red made a pretense of confidence by rais- 
ing the artless bids of the few others wise to the 
game to 4 or 5 in the hope of playing himself 
free. But he soon saw that he was the one who 
generally closed, and then the price of the 
ragged unknown sagged rapidly. At 3, 2 and 
finally 1 Red kept up the losing fight, alone 
now, but his opponents of the court-martial 
conference were determined to give him a lesson 
on the ethics of sport and were pitiless. So he 
hung to doggedly at 1, 1, 1, and the bay and the 
field ran up from 2 to 3 and 10 to 15, respect- 
ively.” 

“Didn’t one of you suspect anything?” I ven- 
tured. 

“Suspect? Not a bit,” said Stuart. “We 
were sure of our information as to Red’s hedg- 
ing—it came direct to Lee, in fact—and then, 
man, you ought to have seen that horse of his— 
it spoke for itself. Why, that animal could give 
points in the general cussedness of anatomy to 
a starved seasick army mule and still remain a 
nightmare. 

“After about an hour of pretty sharp bid- 
ding we figured we had hypothecated about a 
full year’s allowance apiece and were quite sure 
that, at the odds, we had collectively wiped out 


Red’s, so we quit. He stuck it out game to the 
end, and I think we were beginning to feel a bit 
sorry for him and admiring his pluck. 

“Well, that race—lI’ll never forget it. 

“It was a glorious day; I’ve never seen a 
finer in that or any other country. We had no 
track, of course, but a mile oval had been staked 
out on the artillery field. There were two or 
three races first for the enlisted men; one a dis- 
tance race with complete heavy equipment, I re- 
member. But the reaj race after all was—or 
had been intended to be—the Autumn Handicap, 
and though there promised to be no real race, 
some of us had so much money up on it that 
we were interested. The temporary benches 
along the side, our grand stand, looked really 
gay—for us, that is—for femininity at Ft. 
Leavenworth means, as a usual thing, long dis- 
tance importation. 

“When the four horses lined up behind the 
tape we used as a barrier, it was quite evident 
that Red’s find had a temper as ugly as his ap- 
pearance, He danced and bucked pretty gener- 
ally over a thousand square yards of the course 
with more vigor than we had thought him 
capable of, kicking viciously at everything in 
reach. Red, as you will probably remember, 
was a good rider, even for a West Pointer; but 
the merest tyro could have seen that his horse- 
manship that day, principally savage spurring, 
instead of quieting the animal, was making him 
raving, fighting mad. But I have since de- 
cided that Red knew his business just the same, 
though he was half turned and a full length 
behind when the tape was jerked aside. 

“You have probably guessed already the re- 
sult of that race, but really you should have 
seen it. ‘That confounded caricature of a 
horse just tucked up his bow legs like a jack- 
rabbit, with Red’s two arms actually wound 
around his neck, and with a gait that was a 
cross between a camel’s and a lame mule’s he 
went around that mile and a quarter like a 
streak. He finished a clear two lengths ahead 
of the bay and then ran a half mile more before 
Red could stop him. And -before we had hardly 
got a few gasps of breath he came _ hobbling 
back, his one wicked white eye rolling and his 
little rat tail waving forlornly. Red never said 
a word, never even smiled, and as for us we 
were about as stupefied a collection of plungers 
as you can imagine.” 

“But don’t you know even now where Red 
got him?” I queried. 

“Not I. He disappeared next morning with 
as little ceremony as when he came; and Ref 
never told. But we found out afterward that 
Red had been laying for us for some time, and 
the crippling of his own horse gave him the 
chance he had been waiting for. I guess he 
must have cleared ten thousand on the whole 
deal. Of course, if we had shut the two eyes 
with which nature had provided us and walked 
like idiots into his nice little ambuscade, that 
was our loss; none of us could say a word. 

“Red never peeped a word either, not he: 
but a couple of nights later he gave a dinner 
a dinner that was avowedly celebratory, and a 
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very good dinner it was. And strange as the 
coincidence may seem, we soon noted that all 
the invitees were members of that court-martial 
conference, with one addition, and he was a 
member of the foraging party in “Div.” 3. 
Near the close a chocolate cake of huge dimen- 
sions was brought in, and in the dead silence 
that was preliminary to its division, Red re- 
marked naively, ‘I knew how well you fellows 
liked chocolate cake.* But even then he didn’t 
loosen a smile. 

“And we then and there admitted silently that 
at last the joke was distinctly on us.” 

—Fremont Rider. 


When Smithers hit the post from Fort 
Slocum he was the most woe-begone looking ob- 
ject in the way of a recruit that had ever been 
turned out of the War College at David's 
Island. He was so thin that he couldn’t cast 
a shadow, and wore such a melancholy look 
that the old-timers stated he would sour milk 
with a glance. His thin legs, long waist and 
general resemblance to a skeleton, won for him, 
at the start, the nickname of Slats, and Slats 
he was from that moment. 

The new man was the most awkward recruit 


that ever landed in a company taking pride in 


its drill. Long after his brother recruits had 
been swallowed up in the ranks, and clothed and 
drilled into the shape of smart, snappy soldiers, 
Slats was still in an awkward squad composed 
of himself; and the untiring efforts of the non- 
com, in charge of quarters, with three hours’ 
hard drill and profanity per day, were unable 
to make anything of him. He neither knew his 
left from his right hand, he could not come to 
port arms without knocking his hat off or run- 
ning the risk of blackening his eyes, and at 
last in disgust he was termed a “dope” and 
fell in the rear rank at company formations to 
get along the best he could. 

Jeering and the hard epithet of “Rooky” 
seemed to make him more melancholy and mo- 
rose than ever; he seemed totally lacking in 
spirit or life. His shoulders stooped, he had 
a shambling gait that knew neither time to 
music nor to the count, and he appeared to be 
a hopeless case, unless handling dishes as kitchen 
police or having “push-and-pull” drill with a 
mop on cleaning-up days. 

There was nothing bad about Slats, remem- 
ber. He simply seemed to be a lost soul wan- 
dering around out of place, and even his com- 
pany commander, who treated him with kind- 
ness and consideration, seemed to pass up the 
recruit as a lost cause and let it go at that. 

There was not a better-hearted man in the 
company than poor Slats. He would do any- 
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thing. He had been chased from one end of 
the post to the other for “a yard or two of 
skirmish line,” had been sent to the Quarter- 
master’s for the “key to the parade” ground, 
and had run the gauntlet of countless other 
modes of teasing common in the army; but he 
always took it seriously, and when once he did 
smile, it was such a parody on mirth that it 
gave one the blues to see him. 

Things might have drifted along this way 
forever had not Nellie appeared on the scene. 
Somehow or other Slats was detailed on the 
market wagon one day, to assist in delivering 
the marketing, and then he saw Nellie. In 
getting out of the wagon, with his usual grace 
and misfortune, his foot caught and he fell. 
Vegetables scattered everywhere, the driver al- 
ternately swore and laughed, but poor Slats 
lay upon the ground motionless, pale and evi- 
dently stunned. He opened his eyes, tried to 
arise and then fainted. He had turned his 
ankle and was all in. The driver, in the heart- 
less spirit of good health, big limbs, and with an 
amount of chagrin at the scattered marketing, 
pushed the fallen body with his feet and ordered 
the recruit to get up. Quick as a flash Nellie, 
with burning cheeks, slapped him a blow with 
her open hand, and with an arm around his 
neck lifted the miserable Slats from the ground 
and dragged him to the doorstep. Slats turned 
from pale to red. He tried to get up, but the 
detaining arms of pretty Nell were around his 
shoulders, and stay there he must. The driver 
laughed and drove off, telling Nellie that he 
would get even with that “Pull-through Re- 
cruit” for the slap he got, if it took him twenty 
years. 

A few weeks in the hospital and our recruit 
was about once more. Somehow or other he 
looked a little different. “He’s got a different 
twinge around the gills,” as one of the men 
expressed it, and from the day he was returned 
to duty things began to happen to Slats. He 
seemed to straighten up; he had more snap in 
his eyes and movements; the wrinkles came out 
of his blouse, and the knees out of his trousers; 
the company tailor nearly fainted when he was 
called upon to press the best uniform of Slats, 
the woe-begone. The dormant man in him 
seemed to be awakening day by day, and the 
rest of the company looked on in surprise and 
wonderment. Then it became known that Slats 
was paying visits along the back of the officers’ 
quarters, and when one evening he and Nellie 
were seen strolling down Lovers’ Lane, the men 
understood. Slats was in love. 

If his life was made miserable before, he cer- 
tainly got all that was coming to him now. He 
blushed like a schoolgirl at each sharp thrust, 
but made no reply; he made one of his sickly 
grins and went his way. He was rapidly be- 
coming a soldier, too; the glance of the pretty 
house-maid had awakened a soldierly pride, and 
soon he was doing the manual-of-arms in as 
snappy a way as the best of them, all of which 
the company commander noted with a twinkle 
in his eye; for, did he not know, as all company 
commanders know, the story of their men’s 
lives? He had seen his hopeless recruit under 
the bright smiles of his wife’s maid grow from 
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an awkward, bent, and thoroughly discouraged 
recruit, into a tall, soldierly-looking man. Cap- 
tains know many things and see many things 
that the company knows not of. And he had 
been watching Slats from the start. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the life-within 
began to show on Slats, he was still reserved 
among his mates. He did his little bit as a 
soldier and did it well, but he seldom joined 
the squadron growls and, at times, rough con- 
versation. He kept to himself and still ap- 
peared te be timid among men. Until the 
change came. Then one night, after retreat, 
the men were sitting around barracks, when the 
driver of the market wagon, who was a witness 
of the humiliating mishap of poor Slats, drifted 
onto the barrack porch. He passed Slats, with 
a wink and a grin, and made some remark about 
rookies and “biscuit shooters.’ The face of 
Slats turned a little pale, and had one been 
watching him the danger light might have been 
seen in his eyes. Still the driver continued his 
bantering words and made some sneering re- 
mark, when quicker than a flash of lightning 
Slats was upon him. When the astonished men 
recovered sufficiently to separate the fighters, 
Slats was no longer the timid weakling of the 
company, but a man. He had licked his oppo- 
nent to a standstill, fair and square, and had 
reached man’s estate. And Nellie? Well, this 
is not a love story, but now that it is Corpora! 
Smithers, and not Private Slats, and as a va- 
cancy for sergeant is in sight, those who know 
say there will be “doings” in the chapel around 
Thanksgiving, in which Sergeant Smithers and 
Nellie will be the central figures,—and the com- 
pany will be on hand with a handsome present 


—Barnaby B. Downs. 


“The training of a body of troops has evi- 
dently been constructed on proper lines if it 
is able to respond to every demand of war, and 
need not lay aside or forget in the field anything 
acquired on the drill ground.” 

The above is the close of the lesson printed 
in heavy letters at the end of nearly all “Army 
Drill Regulations.” And it is the cue for all 
pruning and filing in the daily exercises; it is 
the inexorable law every commander must ob- 
serve until he is either under the ground or 
under a silk hat. 

In pursuance of this rule, too, the recruit 
from the backwoods raises first the right then 
the left leg, until, with the aid of the Drill Ser- 
geant, he has learned to carry his legs forward, 
the body steady, toes pointing slightly down and 
outward, and to plant one foot flat on the 
ground thirty inches in front of the other. The 
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sentence explains also why a desperate captain 
sometimes indulges in the audible remark that 
he commands a herd of cattle instead of a com- 
pany. Finally it suggests actual field work to 
increase the efficiency of troops. However, as 
unfortunately it is not possible to get up a small 
war every fall, the trial has to be made on the 
maneuver field. 

Naturally there is a slight difference between 
a maneuver and real war, a difference somewhat 
like that between a genuine electric storm and 
stage thunder, but as we try in this naturalistic 
age to have stage effects as nearly as possible 
like nature, so we do in the great war games 
on the practice field. 

One of the greatest advocates for reality was 
the late General Wiseacre. According to his 
ideas the maneuver ought to be in the minutest 
detail a reflection of actual war. It was ru- 
mored in his regiment that before starting for 
the maneuvers he put his house in perfect or- 
der, made his will, and bade as tender an adieu 
to his wife and children as though he was going 
to war. Weeks in advance he took care not 
only to put the last finishing touches to the drill 
of his men, but also worked diligently to awaken 
their war enthusiasm. In the hours devoted to 
verbal instruction, the glorious days to come 
were warmly spoken of; and woe to the officer 
who was found wanting in zeal in this work. 

Lieutenant French, who was inclined to look 
at all matters from the humorous side princi- 
pally, had received twenty-four hours’ arrest in 
quarters for originating the conundrum: 

“What is the difference between a regimental 
ccmmander in war and maneuver?” 

Lieutenant French would answer: 

“In war: He may be shot. In maneuver: 
He is shot. (By OrpeR.)” 

The punishment was well deserved, because 
the joke was without any real foundation. Gen- 
eral Wiseacre was known as a brave man and 
able strategist, who might justly have visions 
of a “star” after the maneuvers. It would have 
fallen on his shoulders long ago, if heaven 
had granted his nightly prayer: “Good Lord, 
grant us only another little war.” 

The regiment had been ordered to the ma- 
neuver field and everything was progressing sat- 
isfactorily. 

On one of the hottest battle days, the Gen- 
eral halted upon an eminence where he could 
control the work of his widely scattered troops; 
his soldier heart was beating with joy, al- 
though he had little cause to be pleased, as a 
superior commander had made a serious tech- 
nical blunder, which might react readily upon 
himself. We all know that higher powers, not 
among military men alone, often shift the re- 
sponsibility for their stupidity upon subordi- 
nates. 

The brigade commander had exposed the reg- 
iment in a perfectly inexcusable manner; in 
war not a man would have escaped. The um- 
pires quickly distributed the little yellow flags 
which indicated that every man was either 
killed or wounded, or, at all events, utterly 
hors-de-combat. 

In spite of all, 
tary spectacle with flashing eyes; 


the General viewed the mili- 
but suddenly 





THE ODD MOMENT 


his looks darkened. He peered carefully 
through his field glasses, shook his head, and 
looked again. 

“See here, Mr. Hale,” said the General, ad- 
dressing his Adjutant, “over yonder on the 
edge of the wood is a platoon of the first com- 
pany of our second battalion.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the Adjutant. 

“Are the men killed?” 

“The umpires have so ruled,” said the Ad- 
jutant. 

“Well, I’ll be damned! is this what they 
call dead? The fools jump around like a lot 
of jack rabbits. What are they trying to do 
anyway? Who commands the platoon?’ 

“Lieutenant French, if I am not mistaken,” 
answered the Adjutant. 

“Of course! Lieutenant French. He can 
perpetrate a poor joke, but nothing else; he 
cannot even play dead. How often have I im- 
pressed ali that even in this direction we must 
simulate reality. When one is dead, he should 
at least lie still until the litter-bearers pick him 
up; or else wait until the general signal to end 
the exercises is sounded. Send an orderly over 
at once! I will punish the entire outfit if 
another man stirs from the spot. I do not want 
to see another move!” 

The orderly rode over and delivered the Gen- 
eral’s order, but no change became noticeable. 
The General was stunned for a moment; then 
putting spur to his charger, he started at a 
wild gallop across the field. As he neared the 
wood, the more it became apparent to him that 
the men were indulging in some sort of war 
dance. 

“Mr. French! Lieutenant French!” the Gen- 
eral yelled from afar. “Are you all possessed of 
the devil, or do you not know how a soldier 
should act when he is killed? I declare, Lieu- 
tenant—— !” 

He had no chance to say more. Discipline 
was relaxed. Lieutenant French did not even 
come to attention before his commander. He 
shook all over and kept rubbing and slapping 
himself, as if he was crazy, and uttered this 
appeal : 

“Pardon, General; it is utterly impossible to 
stay dead here. We are lying on at least a 
thousand ant heaps, and I respectfully ask per- 
mission to die in another place.” 

—Chas. 8S. Gerlach. 


aN 


SOME BIG YARNS. 


Drawing the long bow is confined to no peo- 
ple or class. The Army is no exception, and the 
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yarns of some of its raconteurs lose nothing of 
their entertaining qualities because their authen- 
ticity might reasonably be doubted. 

Years ago there was one particular Cavalry 
officer who was endowed with qualities rivaling 
those of Munchausen. Though he was not old, 
those who kept account of the time he had con- 
sumed in his various experiences could not 
escape the conviction that he had been actively 
engaged in man’s pursuits for over a century at 
least. His yarns were unique. For instance: 
at one time he was in Scandinavia with his 
father who, according to the story, was head 
forester for the King. Part of his duties was to 
select and send to the royal ship-yards especially 
fine ship timbers. One monarch of the forest 
had long challenged his admiration. But year 
after year he felt obliged regretfully to pass it 
by for want of transportation facilities. At 
last he could resist no longer. Th: King must 
have this pride of the forest. After carefully 
preparing a bed to prevent its breaking in the 
fall, the splendid tree was felled. As an agent 
of the monarch he requisitioned oxen to haul 
it. So heavy was the log that when the great 
number of oxen required to move it were yoked 
up they strung out for miles. The long and te- 
dious journey began, and in crossing some of 
the valleys it frequently occurred that the lead- 
ing teams would be on one hill top and the 
log on another, while miles of oven were sus- 
pended in midair, like a great centipede with 
legs dangling, hundreds of feet above the ground 
beneath them. 

Again, he was in Cape Colony with his father, 
who this time was an agent of the British gov- 
ernment and in charge of the great government 
warehouses. Increasing needs made an addi- 
tional warehouse necessary. All building ma- 
terials had to be brought from England. It 
took a year to get them. At last the long de- 
layed material arrived and, following the custom 
of the time and place, everything in readiness, 
all the men in the vicinity were invited to the 
“raising.” When, lo and behold! through some 
blunder one of the principal timbers had been 
cut eighteen inches too short. Unless remedied, 
it meant a delay of another year. “Aly father,” 
said he, “thought a moment and then ordered 
one end of the timber chained fast; to the other 
end he hitched a pair of strong young African 
oxen and began to pull and, by the Lord Harry, 
before he could stop them they stretched that 
timber twenty-two inches!” 

Again: he was in Glasgow, this time on his 
own account and at the head of a great ship- 
yard. The place was infested with rats. So 
destructive were the rodents that they gnawed 
great holes in the hulls of new vessels and felled 
their masts. How to get rid of them was the 
question. Many attempts had been made, fol- 
lowed by as many failures, In the midst of the 
distress appeared a vagabond, who claimed to 
have discovered a means of banishing rats. But 
little attention was paid to his claims. He 
was persistent and confident. Finally he was 
permitted to make a trial. All openings to the 
yard but one were tightly closed. The tramp 
entered and sprinkled throughout the premises a 
mysterious white powder, his secret, tasteless 
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and odorless. ‘Chen he emerged to await re- 
sults. Long and impatiently he,.with the ship- 
yard officials and the assembled and curious 
crowd, waited and watched until ready to pro- 
claim another failure. Wait a moment! A 
squeal! Another instant a great rodent hoary 
With age came out. No one molested him. Off 
he moved, followed by another and another— 
faster and faster. For four days and nights 
incessantly the rats poured out and marched 
away in single file. Whither they went no one 
knew. At last the long procession ceased. A 
moment more, a_ little scratching—then 
emerged two young rats with a straw in their 
mouths leading an old blind rat between them. 
Never again was a rat scen in the yard. The 
tramp vanished and with him his secret. 

But back to the tall timber; ‘it seemed to in- 
spire him: 

Standing in the midst of some magnificent 
pines in the Wind River Country reminded him 
of being in southern Russia with his father, 
who had become a trusted and highly esteemed 
forester in the employ of the Czar. There had 
just been felled a superb walnut. From it a 
log over a hundred feet in length without a 
knot or twig had just been cut. So perfect was 
the tree that the log was the same diameter at 
the top that it was at the bottom. But his 
father was deeply chagrined that in felling it, a 
sliver was sprung out at the base of the trunk. He 
thought to break it out, but se straight was the 
grain that the sliver ran on and on clear to the 
top and there it lay, perfectly square and ea- 
actly four inches on each side through its entire 
length. 

He was a Nimrod, too. Shortly after joining 
the Army, he was hunting in Indian Territory ; 
his army carbine was his weapon. Wild turkeys 
were the game. But none could he sight. Dis- 
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couraged and disgusted he mounted his horse, 
fired all his ammunition away to amuse him- 
self by shooting larks on the wing, as he rode 
along toward camp. Just as the sun was sink- 
ing a rustling caused him to look back, and fol- 
lowing, not fifty yards in rear, was a huge gob- 
bler followed by a dozen or more hens,—all 
apparently mocking him in his helplessness. O 
for a cartridge! A hasty search of belt, box 
and pockets! Only a single blank cartridge. 
But an idea: “J’ll try shooting my ramrod.” 
Instantly the act followed the thought, and, 
said he: “Quickly, but carefully I aimed at the 
gobbler’s throat, and will you believe it, I strung 
eleven birds on that ramrod and took them into 
camp!” 

At one time he was stationed at a small iso- 
lated post in Wyoming. Said he: “There was 
little to do and I was in command and I slept 
late. I never care for early breakfast. My 
quarters stood alone. My bedroom was on the 
ground floor in an ‘L.’ Just out the window 
on one side ran a beautiful brook, clear and 
cold. Quite as near on the other side, was one 
of nature’s curiosities,—a boiling spring. How 
the two existed so close one to another will ever 
be a mystery to me. But I took advantage of 
the situation, I kept in my room my fish rods 
and flies. For my breakfast it was my custom to 
cast out into the brook and pull in a trout; 
without removing it from the hook, toss it out 
the other window, boil it in the spring and then 
sprinkle it with salt and pepper, which I kept 
on my dressing table, and eat it. Ah! (smack- 
ing his lips) that was living!” 

Other gems of his fertile brain which fell 
from his nimble tongue crowd my mind, but 
I reserve them for another occasion or for more 
clever pens to chronicle. 

—Col. H. O. 8S. Heistand. 
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HAT’S in a name? Something, evi- 
W dently, for at the request of the inhab- 
itants of Guam, the name of the group 
to which that island belongs has been changed 
from Ladrone Islands (Islands of the Robber) 
to Marianne Islands. Several months ago when 
the Special Service Squadron, consisting of the 
battleships Maine and Alabama, visited Guam, 
the sentiments of the Islanders were made 
known to Capt. Giles B. Harber, commanding 
the squadron, and his recommendation that the 
official title of the Islands be changed was ap- 
proved by Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Newberry. 


OR the first time in the history of the Mili- 
EK tary Academy (which has been in exist- 
ence 106 years), and the Naval Academy 
(which has been in existence for 63 years), 
graduates of these institutions met at a joint 
ainner, at the University Club, on the evening 
of November 6th, While this joint dinner idea 
has been discussed for several years, ic remained 
for General Horace Porter, representing West 
Point, and Commander W. H. Stayton, repre- 
senting Annapolis, to bring the matter to a head. 
The dinner was very successful, and will here- 
after be an annual affair. Among the over 200 of- 
ficers present were Major-Gen. G. Bugene A. 
Carr, West Point, 1850; Major-Gen. Frederick 
D. Grant, Gen. James H. Wilson, Senator Frank 
O. Briggs, Col. Hugh L. Scott, Rear-Admiral 
J. T. Adams, Rear-Admiral J. B. Coghlan, 
Rear-Admiral Francis L. Higginson, Capt. 
Aaron Ward, Naval Constructor Wm. J. Bax- 
ter, Capt. Cameron McR. Winslow, Capt. Ira 
Harris, Capt. E. B. Barry, Rear-Admiral Alfred 
T’.. Mahan, Capt, N. E. Niles, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
L. Howze, Capt. Joseph H. Herron, Capt. O. J. 
Charles, Col. Charles W. Larned, Capt. Joe 
Wheeler, Jr., Major W. S. Sibert and Capt. 
Halstead Dorey. 


HE following letter from Colonel Emer- 
l son will interest our readers: 


PANAMA, October 6, 1908. 
DEAR Mr. WALKER: 

I trust that the instalments of my running 
story of my experiences as a special correspond- 
ent on both sides of the Russo-Japanese War, 
which I have been sending you from Mexico, 
from Guatemala and from Nicaragua, reached 


you in good time. I had some difficulty in send- 
ing you my manuscript from Guatemala owing 
to the preposterous press censorship restric- 
tions which have been in vogue there ever since 
the recent attempt of the Guatemalan military 
cadets to assassinate President Estrada Ca- 
brera and his Minister of War. So I had to 
send the manuscript by an Indian runner from 
San José de Guatemala, on the Pacific Coast, to 
Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic side, and thence 
across the Golfo Dulce to British Honduras. 
There the postal service is managed as in other 
white men’s countries. 

After I mailed you my last batch of manu- 
script from Corinto, in Nicaragua, I discovered 
that I had neglected to send you one page of my 
typewritten story describing how I was trans- 
ported down the Liao River on a Japanese 
scout boat as a prisoner of war, how I was 
released in Newchwang, and how I got into 
trouble again through presenting to an English- 
man in Newchwang a piece of Russian loot,— 
the figurehead double eagle from the prow of 
the Russian gunboat Sivutch,—which I had 
pried off her bow after the gunboat had been 
abandoned and blown up by her Russian crew. 
I trust that this slip in the transmission of my 
manuscript may not have left too glaring a 
gap in the story. 

You may be interested to learn that I found 
enthusiastic readers of your magazine through- 
out Mexico, Central America and the Isthmus 
of Panama. One young graduate of West Point, 
now in the military service of Guatemala, won 
my heart by telling me that he had read every 
instalment of my story in your magazine as it 
came out from month to month, and that he was 
anxious to get the whole story in book form. 

Frederick Palmer, the war correspondent, and 
Algernon Sartoris, General Grant’s grandson, 
both whom I met at our American Legation in 
Guatemala, told me that they haa been reading 
your magazine from its very beginning. 

On my way from San Salvador, along the 
coast of Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
I met another gentleman who professed himself 
a constant reader of your magazine. 

This gentleman was Major Tanaka, of the 
Imperial Cavalry Guards in Japan, now at- 
tached to the Japanese Embassy in Washing- 
ton as military observer, This officer, while 
traveling for pleasure, apparently, did not let 
such pleasures interfere with taking a keen 
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professional interest. in the matter of our pres- 
ent and future harbor defences at Panama and 
Cristobal-Colon. 

Incidentally, Major Tanaka revealed himself 
as the author of some of my misfortunes in 
Manchuria. It was he, so he confessed, who 
had sent orders from Maiyshal Oyama’s head- 
quarters in Manchuria to the Japanese military 
administrator at Newchwang to have me ex- 
pelled from the zone of war.* He did so, as he 
explained to me at this late date, because a 
suspicious Manchu native fell into the hands of 
General Kodama’s military intelligence bureau, 
who confessed to them that he had been sent out 
by me from Yinkow with military maps, pho- 
tographic apparatus and money, on the express 
errand of gathering military information for 
my journalistic purposes. 

The Manchu spy, so Major Tanaka explained 
to me while we traveled together through Cen- 
tral America, very narrowly escaped with his 
life,—after prolonged deliberation by a secret 
court-martial,—but it was determined then and 
there that my activities as a war correspondent 
in the Japanese lines should be stopped for good. 

How far they succeeded in this may be gath- 
ered from my own story as it is appearing in 
your magazine. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWIN EMERSON, JR. 


DEAR Mr. EpITorR: 


De bustibus—in the nosibus—non est dispu- 
tandum. 

This is Latin, and it should make any editor 
proud to have contributors who know Latin. 
A knowledge of the famous Latin language, re- 
vealed in time, gives an imprimatur, as it were, 
a peculiar distinction as rare as the buffalo robe. 
It blesses him who gives and him who receives. 
It is no longer popular, for in this day there are 
but few people who have the ability to learn 
it, and the “masses” are jealous of their equal- 
ity, besides. This last consideration bars almost 
all editors from the joy of printing Latin 
words in their papers; they remember the cir- 
culation and they fear the thought of the hate- 
ful crowd, unanimous and down-pulling. “See 
the damn stuck-up editor using Latin. He 
thinks he is better than we are. Let’s boycott 
him and kill him dead. Pass the word that 
hereafter any man who takes the Buzzer shall 
get no milk for his baby.” 

The injustice of the mob! That editor-man 
is really innocent, or at most guilty only as a 
harmless pretense. He does not know Latin, 
but he knows its distinction-giving power, and 
he feels the natural desire of man to stand upon 
a pedestal and be seen head and shoulders above 
the “masses.” And all the crowd has the 
natural wish of us poor mean men to lower any 
higher head with a club. 

These remarks obviously lead us back to the 
start—and a good job, too. To insure that 
both services may understand, I now give a 
free translation of the Latin I used: A punch in 


) *This episode,was covered-in the instalment of ‘‘On Both 
Sides of a War” published in the November issue. 
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the nose is a good argument. This ancient say- 
ing of the Romans is derived from another 
maxim still more old: De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
There are few more gentlemanly remarks made, 
for the words really mean that it is derogatory 
to talk of men behind their backs.. It is slander, 
in fact, the coward’s vice. But when we get 
to the real original maxim, the change of one 
word gives it all away. ‘The saying at first 
read “De viventis nil nisi bonum.” ‘The thought 
under that was that live men are dangerous, 
dead men hit no noses. And thus we get back 
to the start again. The projecting nose demands 
constant care. 

I see nowadays a new fashion in the papers 
and the magazines, a new religion. It is the 
Cult of Manhood. Every capable editor-man 
frequently prints lovely words about the in- 
creasing nobility and gloriousness of humanity. 
What a fearful job is his at this time! He has 
to scratch the heads of the masses in order to 
maintain his circulation, and fine-toothed combs 
are barred. ‘The underlying principle is now: 
“One man is as good as another.” Pat saves 
himself by adding, “And a great deal better, 
too,” which puts his feet back on common sense. 
For that last part is true, thank God! Some of 
us are a great deal better. There is a difference 
in men, a natural difference. There are men 
and women among us who are noble by nature 
and who stand up in plain sight of all the crowd. 
Right here appears the one hopeful quality of . 
the mob; it permits such superiority to exist, 
it even admires it, it sometimes loves it. This 
awful mob is quick to see, keen, undeceivable; 
and the editor-man who writes praises for the 
sake of popularity and not from deep conviction 
may not hope that his belauded readers do not 
understand him. The “masses” know real fine- 
ness surely and cannot be fooled. They will 
still follow a leader, but he must be the real 
thing. They know well that all men are noé 
born equal, and their surviving longing for per- 
fection keeps them always seeking for strong 
men who are also good and fine. 

Sursum corda, my brother! There is hope 
even for you. Goodness and fineness are catch- 
ing, and you are associating with the most truly 
Christian and gentlemanly lot of men I have 
ever known. You cannot avoid contact with 
the officers of the Navy. I do not intend to put 
them higher than the Army fellows, but I do 
not know that gang. When they pass by me 
with their heads up and their shoulders square, 
and their bosoms protruding like the bosoms 
of pouter pigeons, I love their looks; but I do 
not know the inside of them. I believe they are 
all right; a good judge told me so. If they are, 
you have a better chance than most editors for 
the long futurity ahead. Such company would 
save any editor-man not already in hell. 

I started out to tell you some facts that would 
have been of interest to your readers, but it has 
seemed best to omit them all. Our time for 
doing good is very short. The night cometh. 
The only way to get any results is to tackle— 
oblige me by pronouncing this work taykle— 
to tackle the first job you run into. Unavoid- 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


REAR-ADMIRAL JAS. D. ADAMS, U. S. N. 


Rear-Admiral Adams was graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1864. He was in command 
of the Yankton in 1898, engaged in the blockade 
on the southern coast of Cuba. He is now Com- 
mandant of the Sixth Naval District and Naval 
Station at Charleston, S. C. 


ably I ran into the editor, and he sure needed 
help. You have the privilege of printing this 
letter if you please and if you will promise 
faithfully not to tell the Bureau on me. 
J. NAUTICUSSUM. 
OLD NAVAL ACADEMY DAYS. 

One Saturday night two of the fellows found 
themselves in the corner room of the second 
floor of the old Atlantic House, to which the 
Academy was removed inter arma. They had 
nothing to do; they felt the let-down from the 
week’s hard application; they were bored. Al- 
ready the long unoccupied afternoon had given 
them more rest than was comfortable, and the 
question was, how shall we fill the long hours 
of this evening? In all the class only two were 
doing anything. B was reading mathemat- 
ics for fun—he never had to study them, for 
the Lord had given him love for them and 
power over them—and §S was hopelessly 
boring away on the same mathematics to avoid 
the bilge he dreaded, but the rest of us had de- 
ferred study to Sunday night. The two bored 
minds had to do something. 

A happy idea came to one. “Say, let’s lock 
the door and let them in one at a time. When- 
ever a man tries the door we will admit him, 
and then he must sing a song or get kicked.” 

“Good! The very thing!” And the two 
waited. 

Soon somebody tried to get in, and, finding 
the door locked, instantly became curious and 
roared for admission. One of the two went to 
the door and talked through the wood. “Oh, 
yes, you may come in if you wish, but there 
will be conditions.” 

“All right, open her up!” 

The comer entered, and at once found that 
he would be kicked by two unless he got on the 
table and sang a song. 


MISS MARY BENTON, 


who christened the North Dakota at its launch- 
ing in the Fore River Shipbuilding Co.’s yards, 
Quincy, Mass., November 10. Miss Benton is 
the daughter of Col. John D. Benton, of Fargo, 
North Dakota, and is one of the most popular 
young ladies of that State. 


IIe sang like a sweet bird. 

Another fellow came to the door and was 
admitted likewise, and when he found out the 
conditions he also sang. One by one they con- 
tinued to arrive. There was music in the air 
and a crowd was there, full of joy and ginger. 

Then I came, and the infernal band prepared 
to kick me. They did not know that I could 
sing. I mounted the table and raised my voice, 
and instantly I was informed that I must stop 
and quit and cease my noise. They did not 
like my voice. I descended full of pleasure; I 
knew that I could knock them out, 

There must have been twenty of us collected 
when M—— came. He roared very loudly for 
admission, and entered, demanding: “What the 
hell are you fellows up to?” 

I think it was L who explained that each 
person entering had to sing a song. 

“No objection in life,” replied M 
cheerfully, “but I don’t know how to sing. 

“That makes no difference,” replied L——. 
“You'll have to sing, all the same.” 

“But I can’t sing any better than a crow.” 

“Guess you had better try,” said I-——. 

“Why, suppose I say I won’t sing?” 

“Afraid we'll have to kick you,” responded the 
gallant L——. 

M was a big fellow, quick-tempered, and 
a pretty boxer. He was very strong, and we 
all thought that he was not afraid of anything. 
He blushed and reared up like a disturbed lion. 
“I'd like to see anybody try to kick me,” he 
remarked in a subdued, quiet manner. 

Instantly the fellow at his rear landed a good 
hearty one in his stern sheets. M ’s reply 
was like the strike of a rattlesnake for quick- 
ness. He wheeled and fired a tremendous full- 
arm blow at the kicker, all so rapidly that the 
eye could not keep up with him. The kicker 
would have gone through the wall but for a 
duck. Before M could recover, another 
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BRIG.-GEN. FRED. A. SMITH, U. S. A. 


Lately promoted to succeed Brig.-Gen. Philip 
Reade (retired). Gen. Smith’s record of service 
has been varied and brilliant, and deserves high 
place in the proud history of America's infantry 
arm, 


made good in his rear, and then we had a 
dangerous job on hand. I never saw a good, 
large ring formed with greater speed. Our dear 
classmate was hitting out in every direction, 
with no intervals between the mighty punches, 
and it did us credit that he did not land once. 
He got all the room he wanted, and he took a 
good deal. If the recording angel got down all 
his remarks he was a good stenographer, for 
M said a lot while he was raging in the 
ring. 

“Kick me! try it, damn you! kick me? Why 
don’t you do it? Damn benzine galloots! 
You'll kick me, will you? Try it all at once! 
What makes you fall back? Come up and 
kick, damn you!” And so on. It was very 
improper, but somehow he did not get kicked 
again. 

By and by M softened down and began 
to laugh. He dropped his fists by his side and 
shouted: “Let in another one!” 

And the good work went on. 











The deadly nature of a guard sandwich, when 
taken internally, is only too well known to the 
service, especially those who remember their 
guard tours while cadets at West Point. As an 
attendant memory, many will doubtless also 
recall that we sometimes found a real use for 
these sandwiches in tamping the charge in the 
reveille gun; a use for which they seemed 
specially fitted. 

The following incident is founded on fact, 
and if the doubters think the facts do not 
prove the theory, they must at least admit that 
the decease of the sandwich eater was a most 
suspicious coincidence. 


TO A Q. M. MULE. 
In Memoriam. 


Maud Clementiny was a mule, 
She was, not is, I say, 

For in the line of duty 
She has gone and passed away. 


’Twas at the ’Nauguration, 
Where the Mountain Battery 

Did march before our Ruler, 
Led by generals yet to be. 


The way was long and weary, 
Men and mules were hungry, too, 

But nary bite of provender 
Appeared within our view. 


She had an aching void to fill, 
And so did old Maud pause 
To tell the crowd ’twere stingy, 
Giving nothing but applause. 


Her escort tried to move her on, 
In vain persuasion tried, 

And even swear-words, kicks and blows 
Did fail to pierce her hide. 


Maud Clementiny wouldn’t budge, 
But organized a halt 

Which stopped the whole procession quick, 
O, ’twas a grievous fault. 


A whole platoon then tried to move 
That hungry, stubborn beast, 

But she got busy with her heels 
And knocked ten out, at least. 


She made them plainly understand 
She’d march no more that day, 
Unless she got a lot of oats, 
Or else a lot of hay. 


Some bright and shining genius 
Then struck this idea hard, 

“To feed that mule a sandwich 
From the grub-can of the Guard!” 


Clementiny gobbled up the food, 
And then gave up the ghost, 

For e’en her constitution 
Couldn’t stand for such a dose. 


Each member of that Battery 
A salty tear did Shed, 

Because a wretched sandwich had 
Made their poor mule so dead. 


A weighty moral we might preach 
From this sad tale of Maud, 
O, never, never, must you eat 
A sandwich of the Guard. 
—C. B. G. 
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From grapes is derived the 
chief ingredient of Royal. 


& Royal Baking Powder gives 
fluffy lightness and delicious flavor 
to the biscuit, cake and pastry. 





made with Powder 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar — 


made from grapes. A guarantee 
of healthful, delicious food. 








“Famous INpDIAN Cuters I Have Known.” 
By Major-General O. O. Howard, U. S. A. 
Illustrated by Varian, and from photographs. 
1l2mo, 325 pages. $1.50. The Century Co., 
New York. 

Here is a true story of the worth-while kind, 
in which the last living division commander 
of the Civil War tells of his many experiences, 
friendly and _ hostile, with different Indian 
braves. General Howard probably has had 
more to do with Indian leaders than any other 
man in either civil or military life. While by 
choice a man of peace and kindliness, when, as 
with Chief Joseph, fighting had to be done, it 
was done in grim earnest, for General Howard 
pursued that famous chief for over fourteen 
hundred miles before capturing him—one of the 


longest infantry marches on record. <A _ book ln this age of progress 


of Indian adventure for boys of all ages. 


Set a ONE 
Underwood _ Typewriter Operator 


“Tre Brisuop’s Emeratps.” By Houghton SIXTEEN . _ OPERATIONS 
T'ownley. W. J. Watt & Co., New York, 
Lady Hester Cardew was the Bishop’s second 
wife. “She was only 38, refused to a black Underwood Multiple Unit Biller 
bonnets, rode horseback unattended, played ten- 7 
nis, and did not flirt. Jack Cardew, the 
Bishop’s son by his first wife, was 25 and be- j 
ginning his career at the bar. Mabel Bannister . Gear Cuate tee eee eee 
is the daughter of a gambler, and iooks very 8. Shipping Tag B. Salesn an’s Copy Filed Terri 
much like what Lady Hester was at Mabel’s re “a off me ee tie rit wi tennenna pe 
age. This will give you a hint of the ramifica- 
tions of the story which culminates in the theft 
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Underwood Typewriter Co., Shins 
of the Bishop’s emeralds, and their subsequent 241 Broadway, New York 
return, 
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AN ANNAPOLIS YOUNGSTER. 


Some books are written for the young; 
some for the old; some for the fair sex, and 
some for the sterner sex. In the case of Lieut.- 
Commander Beach’s latest book (Penn Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia), we decided to try an 
innovation, and have it reviewed by a “young- 
ster,” who graduated last year from one of our 
leading preparatory schools. 


4 have just finished reading a most interesting 
and delightful story, “An Annapolis Youngster,” 
by Commander KE, L. Beach, U. S. N. When I 
was asked to read the book, I must confess that 
I looked forward to no great pleasure in so 
doing, deeming it as purely a child’s story; but 
thefe was exactly where I was wrong. I found, 
in the reading, that it was as adaptable to the 
mature mind, curious as to the habits and 
methods of molding the leaders of our Nation’s 
defenders. as to the youthful imagination, 
eagerly devouring tales of adventure, and so 
ready to form ideals which will intluence them 
later on in life. 

I found the story interesting from the be- 
ginning to the end, and was given a look into 
the lives of the midshipmen I had never had 
before. It was not all drill and study, as I 
had thought, but showed that the midshipmen 
Jead lives very similar to those of our school 
and college men; that they are just as keen 
in their sports, and just as ready for larks as 
anybody of normal youths; that while subject 
to a necessarily strict training, they have them- 
selves to train in all that makes up the manli- 
ness that our Navy stands for. 

The character of Midshipman Robert Drake 
cannot but arouse a feeling of adiniration on 
the part of the reader. He enters upon his 
second or “youngster” year at the Academy 
with many close friends, and a trio of enemies, 
made during his first year. With no reason 
other than jealousy of his popularity and suc- 
cess in athletics, these three determine by any 
means to disgrace him, and by playing his own 
upright principles against him they succeed in 
putting him in a very bad position. He is sent 
into “Coventry” and shunned by the whole class, 
save for his three closest friends. ‘T'hen follows 
a period of trial, during which Drake devotes 
all his time to study, as a result of which he 
assumes a high position in the class. Just at 
this time, when “Bob” is feeling the want of 
companionship most, he meets the Commandant’s 
daughter, and the plot, one might say, of that 
“old, old story,” is formed. Soon after this, 
as the result of the persistent efforts of his 
friends, he stands before the class, cleared, and 
the conspirators are disgraced. 

And so the end of the book left me in a very 
satisfied frame of mind, for I had followed the 
story so closely that I was distinctly relieved 
when Drake came out on top at the end. Hav- 
ing finished the book, I could not help but read 
the preceding volume, “An Annapolis Plebe,” 
which I found just as engrossing, and I feel 
that all who read these books will join me in 
looking forward to reading the books which are 
to follow, finishing Midshipman Drake’s life at 

the Academy. 
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From my own point of view as a civilian, I 
should imagine that this book would make an 
excellent Christmas present from one in the 
Service to friends in civil life. 


—W. Bertram Walker. 


“In all the world there is no finer-looking 
body of troops than these flank companies of the 
corps, and none of the visiting potentates of 
foreign powers have ever failed to admit it. 
Bob had cause to be proud. As he passed down 
the line inspecting, he placed the end of his 
snow-white gloved finger in each rifle barrel and 
drew it away as clean as when it had come 
from the laundry. No Captain could have re- 
quired more. The British Household Cavalry, 
the crack German regiments, the splendid 
cuirassiers of France—none could have boasted 
the equal of these men in ranks, and Bob’s face 
tiushed with the thought. 

“Out on the level green parade Adjutant’s 
call sounded, and in a moment the heads of four 
companies had emerged from the border of trees 
about the plain, and were swinging along in 
perfect step and absolute rhythm to the music. 
Shoulder to shoulder these young men march, 
and the thrill that the sight of them gives is 
beyond the power of words to express. It is 
like no other marching in the world, for the 
spring of youth soon vanishes from a man’s 
step, and other military organizations are made 
up of older men. These men are all young, and 
kept in perfect physical condition by the frugal, 
regular life they lead. No troops are so con- 
sistently drilled, nor have the esprit de corps 
that actuates them. Their marching is inspiring 
because it symbolizes the vibrant strength of 
youth, 

“But this ceremony of parade at West Point 
is more than inspiring. There is no greener 
turf in the world than the absolutely level green 
of that parade ground. Beyond it stretches a 
vista of the Hudson; it opens out to a width of 
over a mile, and the mighty sweep of the river 
flashes down from the sky line. ‘The whole 
parade is bordered by the majestic hills of the 
river. Crow’s Nest juts boldly against the 
summer sky and the river laps its base. The 
parade ground is an emeraldine jewel set in a 
circle of mighty hills. 

“When the battalion line at last forms across 
this floor of green, as straight and as still as a 
line of statues, and the plumed young chiefs of 
the corps come marching out of the ranks, the 
inspiration of true patriotism that has been 
cunningly coaxed into notice pulses np in throbs 
that bring a lump to the throat and tears to the 
eyes. Before the silent line the band marches 
up, and back to its station, the fifes shrill out 
the retreat, and above Execution Hollow the 
evening gun booms out. The battalion springs 
to attention to honor the falling of the flag, 
for this is the object of the ceremony of parade. 
At the right of the line, high above the river, 
the flag flutters over these splendid young men 
throughout the day, and they march out to sa- 
lute its going down at night.” 


From “ Williams of West Point,” by Lieut. Hugh S. 
Johnson, 1st U. S, Cav., published September, 1908. 
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“Tiree YEARS BEHIND THE GuNSs.” The 
T'rue Chronicles of a Ditty-Bor. By L.G.T. 
Illustrated by Jorgensen and from photo- 
graphs. 12mo, 293 pages. $1.50. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 

An intimate record of life aboard an Ameri- 
can man-o’-war, bearing comparison for real 
quality of style and raciness of incident with 
Dana’s “‘I'wo Years Before the Mast.” Though 
sufliciently simple and direct in style to hold the 
interest of the young reader, this book will be 
found by grown-ups to be as absorbing as a 
novel. 


e< 


“Lona Opps.” By Harold Bindloegs. With 
illustrations by Herman C. Wall. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of splendid endeavor; the scene Por- 
tuguese, West Africa, in the stillness of a land 
where nothing matters greatly, and in which is 
the essence of the resignation which regards 
haste and protest as futile. An absorbing love 
story which will hold the reader enthralled. 


“THe LETTERS OF JENNIE ALLEN TO HER 

Friend, Miss Muserove.” By Grace Don- 

worth. With 16 illustrations by Frederic 

R. Cruger. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

A series of very interesting letters written by 

Jennie Allen, “short and stout and light-com- 

plected,” containing a great many homely ob- 

: servations on human nature, bubbling with hu- 
i mor and pathos. 





In new patent tin 
keeps the dirt out 
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“Ropert BE. Lee, THe SourHeRNER.” By 
Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

This book is dedicated by Mr. Page “to the 
memory of as gallant and brave an army as 
ever existed, the Army of Northern Virginia, on 
whose imperishable deeds and incomparable 
constancy the fame of their old Commander was 
founded.” Mr. Page says: ‘We of the South 
have been wont to leave the writing of history 
mainly to others, and it is far from a complete 
excuse that whilst others were writing history 
we were making it.” This book deals with Lee, 
the man, rather than Lee, the soldier, and covers 
his early life, his first service, his war expe- 
riences, his audacity, his clemency, and his 
ante bellum career as college president. It also 
contains an interesting comparison between Lee 
and Grant. 

“StrupieEs IN AppLIED Tactics.” By Lieut- 
Gen. Georg von Alten. Authorized transla- 
tion (with substitution of American Army 
Organization) by Major C. H. Barth, 12th 
U. 8. Infantry. Franklin Hudson Publishing 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

This very interesting work is base upon the 
applicatory system of instruction in the art of 
war. The problems presented are as varied as 
any imagination could produce. Inasmuch as it 
is very seldom that a situation in war is re- 
peated, the author cautions against the deduc- 
tion of general rules from any single solution. 
The book was written with the idea of fostering 

(Continued on p. 612) 
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done, only domestic postage will be required. 









*Alabama, Navy Yard, N. Y. 
** Albany, Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 
* Alliance, Culebra, W. I. 

** Annapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 


























*Arkansas, Norfolk, Va. 

*+ Bainbridge, Cavité, P. I. 

** Barry, Cavité, P. I. 
*Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 
*Blakely, New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

** Buffalo, San Francisco, Cal. 









































** Callao, Hongkong, China. 

**Charleston, Bremerton, Wash. 
**(Uhattanooga, Manila, LV. 1. 

*(Castine, Portsmouth, N. H. 

*=*“Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. 

*Chester, Rockland, Me. 

*=Cleveland, Cavité, P. I. 

*=Qolorado, Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 
** Concord, Manila, LP. I. 
*Connecticut, Manila, P. I. 
Constellation, Newport, R. 
**Culgoa, Manila Bay. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 
** Dale, Cavité, P. I. 

** Davis, Mare Island, Cal. 
** Decatur, Cavité, P. 1. 
*De Long, Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Denver, Manila, I’. I. 
*Des Moines, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*Dolphin, New York, N. Y. 
*Dubuque, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*Pagle, Key West, Fla. 

** Farragut, Mare Island, Cal. 

** Fortune, Mare Island, Cal. 

** For, Mare Island, Cal. 
F'vanklin, Norfolk, Va. 
**Calveston, Manila, P. I. 
*Georgia, Olongapo, LP. I. 

** Glacier, Cavité, DP. I. 
**(Goldsborough, Mare Island, Cal. 
Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

** Helena, Cavité, P. 1. 

*Hist, Navy Yard, N. Y. 

* flopkins, Honolulu. 

**}Jull, Honolulu. 

*Idaho, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
*/llinois, Manila, P. I. 
Independence, Mare Island, Cal. 
Indianu, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Intrepid, San Francisco, Cal. 
Iowa, Norfolk, Va. 

** Kansas, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Kecarsarge, Manila, P. I. 
*Kentucky, Manila, P. I. 
Lancaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

** Lawrence, Mare Island, Cal. 
*Louisiana, Manila, P. I. 

*Maine, Portsmouth, N. H. = 
*Marictta, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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VESSELS OF THE NAVY 


**Arethusa, Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 


‘alifornia, Magdalena Gay, Lower California. 


Where stationed Oct. 12, 1908. All ships marked * should be addressed “c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y.,” all ships marked ** “c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal.” 


* Mayflower, Navy Yard, N. Y. 

** Wilwaukee, Bremerton, Wash. 
*i/innesota, Olongapo, LP. 1. 

* Wississippi, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
* Missouri, Manila, P. I. 

* Vohican, Olongapo, P. I. 

** Vonterey, Olongapo, P. 1. 

** Wonadnock, Olongapo, VP. I. 
Wontana, Norfolk, Va. 

* Montgomery, Newport, R. I. 
*Nebraska, Oiongapo, LP. 1. 

*New Hampshire, New York, N. Y. 
*Nevada, Norfolk, Va. 

*New Jersey, Olongapo, P. I. 
*North Carolina, Norfolk, Va. 
*Ohio, Manila, P. I. 

*Paducah, Portsmouth, N. H. 

** Panther, Manila, VP. 1. 

** Pennsylvania, Magdalena Bay, Lower Cal. 
Pensacola, San Francisco, Cal. 

** Perry, Honolulu, HH. I. 
Philadelphia, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Prairie, Philadelphia, Pa. 

** Preble, Honolulu, H. I. 
‘Rainbow, Manila, P. I. 

Reina Mercedes, Newport, R. I. 
*Rangcer, Boston, Mass. 

*+ Relief, Manila, P. I. 

*Rhode Island, Olongapo, P. I. 
Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 

** Rowan, Mare Island, Cal. 

Salem, St. Thomas, D. W. I. 

** Samar, Hong Kong, China. 
*Scorpion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

** Solace, Pago Pago and Honolulu. 
Severn, Annapolis, Md. 

** South Dakota, Magdalena Bay, Lower Cal. 
Seuthery (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H. 
t. Louis, Bremerton, Wash. 

** Stewart, Honolulu, H. I. 

*Sylph, Washington, ID. C. 

** Supply, Nagasaki, Japan. 
*T'acoma, Guantanamo, Cuba. 























*T'hornton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*T'exwas, Charleston, 8. C. 

*Tingey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

**Truatun, Honolulu, H. 1. 

*Vermont, Olongapo, P. I. 

** Villalobos, Hong Kong, China. 
*Virginia, Manila, P. I. 

Wabash, Boston, Mass. 

** Washington, Magdalena Bay, Lower Cal. 
** West Virginia, Magdalena Bay, Lower Cal. 
** Whipple, Honolulu, H. I. 

** Wilmington, Manila, P. I. 

*Wisconsin, Manila, P. I. 

Wolverine, Erie, Pa. 

Yankee, near Newport, aground. 

Yunkton, Manila, P. I. 

Yorktown, San Francisco, Cal. 











If this is 


** Varyland, Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 


Tennessee, Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 
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THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON ALL GENUINE GOODS, 


MODERN MACHINERY AND METHODS 


In fact, the very best of everything enters into the construction of 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


to make it the most sanitary and healthful underwear that anybody can buy. 


Made of many tiny, fluffy loops. Joined together so no body-heat escapes; no outside cold 
comes in; no damp of perspiration stands on the skin. Costs no more than the ordinary kind. 


Wright’s Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


A lighter weight underwear in beautiful fabrics and colors. Permanently elastic, it fits 
and holds its shape indefinitely. 
Book “Dressing for Health” sent free. Explains the Famous Loop 
ES RNNDSSENEEERESeSNNaanaionaiammsenesea eee eae 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co. §0,re4" 
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ARMY AND NAVY 
STORIES FOR BOYS 


THE REAL ANNAPOLIS WEST POINT—TO THE LIFE 


Two books by Lieut. Commander Four books by Capt. Paul B. Malone, 
cook U.S.A. 


Edward L. Beach, U.S. N. 
WINNING HIS WAY TO WEST 
AN ANNAPOLIS PLEBE POINT 

A PLEBE AT WEST POINT 


++ 
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AN ANNAPOLIS YOUNGSTER 


These manly, wholesome, vigorous A WEST POINT YEARLING 


books have been widely recognized in 
the service as an accu?ate portrayal of 
the famous academy. Mr. Beach has 
humor, dramatic force, and the real 
sailor’s love of a good yarn. Boys find 
the books most fascinating. 


Cloth binding, Hlus., each $1.25 


The life of a lad from Philippine 
campaign to graduation as a lieutenant. 
Full of details of camp, barracks, duty 
and discipline. Each book a complete 
and spirited story. 


Cloth binding, Illus., each $1.25 


Lieut. Commander Stirling’s Great Story: 


A UNITED STATES MIDSHIPMAN AFLOAT 


By Lieut. Commander Yates Stirling, Jr., U.S. N. The stirring account of two 
junior officers and their important part in a South American revolution. The book gives an excellent idea of how 


4 


our modern navy does big things in a quiet way. Cloth binding, délustrated, $1.25. 


At all Bookstores, or mailed upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 923 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State 


SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 
BOSTON, 216 High Street NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 

















THE SPOUT 

REVERDIOLE or NEW—NOVEL—NEAT—OILER 
SPOUT ———— 

IS IN THE CAN USE THIS FAMOUS OIL 












“MANY-USE” 


Prevents Rust on Guns, Revolvers, and All Metals in Hot, 
Cold, Wet or Dry Weather 


CLEANS powder residue from the barrel and keeps bore 
_bright and clean—polishes the stock. 
LUBRICATES, never gums nor clogs the bolt, lock or maga- 
zine—every part will work smoothly, quickly and 
surely—makes leather waterproof. 


ALL POST EXCHANGES 
by you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“ MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 
Turkey—the careful watcl.fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 


WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 
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individual effort and determination to succeed. (Continued from p. 609) 
It is very thorough and very interesting. The lations. This book is of intense interest to 
first part will appeal particularly to Cavalry officers who, with the hope of at some time be- 
officers, as it deals with Cavalry reconnaissance, coming responsible leaders in action, need all 
especially with all smaller bodies. The second possible assistance in the acquiring of thorough 
part will appeal to all officers studying troop- tactical education. The general situation of the 
leading of a division and of an army corps. problem presented is as follows: “The Red 
Army, defeated on August Ist at Bentschen 
“TACTICAL DECISIONS AND OrpeRS.” A study and Tirschtiegal, has begun its retreat at Frank- 
in troop-leading (based on the operations of furt-on-the-Oder, and to the north thereof. 
an independent division) for individual in- Parts of the Army have retreated in a south- 
struction. By Captain Albert Buddecke, at- westerly direction through Bomst. ‘he latter 
tached to the Great General Staff of the have succeeded, by a night march on August 
German Army. Third revised edition, 1906, 1-2, in drawing away from the Blue Army, and 
translated from the German by Captain A. L. have also destroyed the railroad and telegraph 
Conger, 29th U. S. Infantry. Franklin Hud- line between Bentschen and Zullichau.” 
son Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. Some of the interesting publications of 
This book deals with the operations for a Charles Scribner’s Sons, in addition to Mr. 


















period of eight days of an independent Infantry 
division, with a Cavalry brigade attached; the 
object being to discuss, in connection with the 
special situation created, tactical rules, deci- 
sions and orders, and the correct application of 
the governing principles laid down in the regu- 
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Page’s work on Robert EE. Lee, are “The House 
of Rimmon,” a drama in four acts, by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke ($1.00 net), a very fine ex- 
ample of dramatic poetry; “In a New Century,” 
by E. S. Martin ($1.50 net), a series of witty, 
amusing talks on live subjects, serious in their 
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— While Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


Pe 
Necco 


SWEETS 


ALL TASTES 


from the Officers to the Enlisted 
Men, are pleased by the rich- 
ness, delicacy i 
wholesomeness of 


LENOX|| -ircn 





absolute ** Ry one who smokes 





CHOCOLATES MIXTURE 


We also make nearly every other could ever attempt to describe 


: f fecti its delights.”” 
variety of con ectionery— over Why? 
500 kinds in all. The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, 
New England Confectionery Co. Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
vents biting. 
Boston, Mass. In the blending, seven countries, from 
— — Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Made since 1876. 
Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 


i - 1m —nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
‘ S| rating in quality. A mild stimulant. 
The Delight, he Pleasure when it dawns 


on you will be lasting, 


DANCING ACADEMY AT YOUR DEALER'S. 
Glide and reverse systems , Terms for course, $5. | THE SURBRUG CO., New York City 


Open allthe year around. Private lessons any 
hour. Cronin Bldg., State St., New London, Conn. 


PREVENTS TOOTH BRUSH CONFUSION IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD 
Each member buys a different emblem, found near the hole by which you hang brush in your own place to keep 
dry and clean. Curved handle reaches aé/ the teeth. Bristles trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. 
/ Made under American. sanitary conditions. Comes in the ye//ow 50x that 
rotects and guarantees, 
By mail or at 
dealers. 


Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 2c. Children's 25c. 


Send for our free booklet, *'Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. ©CO., 186 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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NEW YORK 
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NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Write direct to the Winery 
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CORDOVA 
WINES 


‘The Wine of Quality’’ 
Premier Vintages 


of CALIFORNIA 






The Patronage of the 
ARMY and NAVY is 
Respectfully Solicited 













Supplies delivered from Special 
Case Goods Stock with our rep- 





HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Pure Food and Matured Wines 
and Brandies, Bottled at the 
Winery and Vineyard 


California Winery 


GROWERS BOTTLERS DISTILLERS 





CAL. 





Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 





















ideas, but light and charming in form; “The 
Prisoner at the Bar,” by Arthur Train ($1.50), 
a new and enlarged edition of a very suc- 
cessful book, containing an additioval chapter 
dealing with “Insanity as a Defense in Criminal 
Cases.” 









“THE CIRCULAR STAIRCASE.” By Mary Robert 
Rinehart. With illustrations by Lester Ralph. 
The Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

This is the story of how a_ middle-aged 
spinster lost her mind, deserted her domestic 
gods in the city, took a furnished house in the 
country a little way out of town, and found 
herself involved in one of those mysterious 
crimes that keep our newspapers and detective 
agencies happy and prosperous. A very ab- 
sorbing story. 
















on 


HE Rep Skutu.” By Fergus Hume. With 
illustrations by Louise Rogers. The Dodge 
Publishing Co., New York. 

This is a characteristic story written by the 
author of “The Mystery of a Handsome Cab.” 
A book that will have to be finished the day it 
is begun. 









“CorrRIE Wu0?” By Mazimilian Foster. Illus- 
trated by George Brehm. Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story woven around a charming little red- 
brick house on New York’s West Side. Corrie 
is a young woman, who is introduced in the 
first chapter as the paid companion of Mrs. 
Pinchin, and the reader has got to wade through 
472 pages of mystery, life and intrigue before 
finding the answer to the question, “Corrie 
Who?” 

















Interesting books by the J. P. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, are: “The Authorized Biography 
of James McNeill Whistler,” by Elizabeth Rob- 
bins Pennell and her husband, Joseph Pennell. 
This work is in two volumes, with over 166 
illustrations in half tone, photogravure and line. 
“The Childhood of Man,’ by Dr. Leo Frebenius, 
a well-known German traveler and anthropolo- 
gist. This book includes eight full-page reprints 
from the original water-color drawings of Indian 
life, made by John White, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, in 1587. “In the Strange South Seas,” 
by Beatrice Grimshaw, is a record of two and 
one-half years’ journey around the world, the 
author’s time being spent especially in the 
islands of the South Pacific. The Lippincotts 
are also issuing reprints of three Juveniles, 
first published by them about twenty years ago, 
and which have been out of print for several 
years, but for which there have been many 
requests. These are “Young Folks’ Whys and 
Wherefores,” “Young Folks’ Ideas,” and “Young 
Folks’ Queries.” 



























The Youth’s Companion, of Boston, is as good 
as ever, and will be useful to the blue-jacket 
who is studying for promotion or betterment 
after BE. of E. A clean weekly. 
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Notwithstanding the flood of imitations and substitutes, Antediluvian rare old Whiskey 
is recognized by connoisseurs as superlatively the best—soft, smooth, delicious. Because of 
its fame, Antediluvian bottles are often refilled. Order over reliable bars and from responsi- 
ble dealers—once tasted, substitutes are instantly detected. 


Sold at all first-class cafés, hotels, restaurants, and by leading grocers and wine merchants. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Proprietors, New York 


Belt Buckles 


No. 53. Sterling Silver Buckle applied 
with regimental coat-of-arms enameled in 


proper colors, $9. On round buckle, $7.75. 


With gold plated crossed cannons, rifles or 
sabres applied, $6. On round buckle, $4.50 


2-3 ACTUAL SIZE 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Any regimental coat-of-arms, crossed cannons, rifles or sabres, or the U. S. 
Military Academy or Naval Academy Seals, Miniature Naval Officers’ Cap Or- 
nament, etc., applied in sterling silver or silver gilt upon buckles of round, 
oval or square shapes, handsomely finished. The buckles are of polished 
silver, and lacquered to prevent tarnishing. Many Christmas suggestions are 


illustrated in the new “BOOK OF NOVELTIES’ mailed upon request. 
1218-20-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























TOBACCO FLAVOR 
NOT PIPE ODOR 


TURCO-AMERICAN GLASS PIPE 


Smokes cool and sweet and clean. It has two 
bowls. An inner one of fine meerschaum, from 
which the smoke is drawn through vents into an 
outer one of tough, annealed, non-absorbent glass. 
Here the moisture and nicotine collect (and re= 
main). Zhat’s why only cool, clean smoke reaches 
the mouth —why the pipe never bites. 

Every grain of tobacco burns to a white ash. No 
wet residue to throw away and the last whiff is as 
sweet as the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no 
offensive smell in rooms or clothes. Send for one. 
Smoke it a week and if not satisfied money will 
be refunded. 

Pipe, with handsome, durable case, $2.00. 
Without case, $1.50, postpaid. State preference 
for straight or curved stem. 


Send for Free booklet, “History of Smoking” 


TURCO-AMERICAN PIPE CO. 
384 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


England have abundantly proved the busi- 

ness productiveness of cheap telegraphy. 

Since the opening of the lines there has been 
a greater daily increase in the number of messages 
sent than was expected. Cheap rates multiply 
business. 


TT" Telepost lines now operating in New 







Line construction is progressing rapidly ; watch 
for the announcements of new cities opened for 
business at Telepost rates: 








25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 

















An interesting illustrated booklet has been pre- 

pared, describing in detail the invention, its 

operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 365. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue 



































New York 
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RAPID PROGRESS IN 
LINE CONSTRUCTION 





Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 


A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT 





FAIRMONT 


Zz 6UOUCTTC«‘ézééC‘CiCi‘CNRY 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Scenic Hotel of the World 
Overlooks San Francisco Bay and City 
Five Minutes Ride from Ferries 
600rooms, Every room has bath 


Rates—single room and bath—$2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $1.50, $5.00, $7.00, $10.00. 
Suites—$10.00, $12.50, $15.00, $20.00 and up. 


Management 


Palace Hotel Company 
















ONE BLOCK ABOVE Y.M.C, A. RALPH COHN, PROP 


“RALPH” 


Outfitter to Men of the Navy. Fine Talloring 
139 SANDS STREET, BRANCH 155 SANDS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








NATIONAL UNIFORM & CAP CO. 
NAVY & ARMY UNIFORMS 

High Grade Tailoring. M’f'rs of Uniforms, Caps and Equipments 

Tel, 2526-L Main, 216 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


REGIMENT GLOVES 


The strongest and best made white glove in the service 
for 20c. or 3 pair for 50c. Here is a glove that will wear. 


MILITARY GLOVE CO., 1102 Tribune Bldg., N. Y, City 
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Foster Soles are just the thing 
Noslippingon decks or Armory floors—no holes to : 
gather dirt and scratch polished decks and floors, i 
Can be attached to old as well as new shoes, | 






ed 


5 | 


‘z 





They wear longer than any other kind on ac- 
ccunt of the ‘‘wear resisting’’ fabric in the centre. 
This fabric also absolutely prevents slipping. 































For sale at your Exchange or Canteen 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY, Patentees and Manufacturers 
370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., U. 8S, A, 






a FCAT 


GARTERS | 





THE wear upon a garter is in the web. BRIGHTON Flat Clasp Garters are ! 
pure silk of exceptional strength and durability. The metal parts, being brass 
nickel-plated, cannot rust. No other garter has the famous patented Flat Clasp. ; 


From now until the holidays, you can secure ‘Brighton " Flat Clasp Garters in hand- 
some CHRISTMAS BOXES especially decorated and prepared for the gift season. No 
extra charge for these special boxes. 


“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS are to be had in all standard colors, also in fancy 
stripe and figured effects. 


PRICE 25 CENTS A PAIR at your dealer’s or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 718 Market St., Dept. G, Philadelphia 


Makers of “BRIGHTON” GARTERS, “‘(PIONEER’’ SUSPENDERS and “PIONEER” BELTS. 








(WEEKLY) 
$3.00 A YEAR 


NOVELTY KNIVES 


Make Welcome Christmas Cifts IN COMBINATION WITH 
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Beneath durable transparent handles can be placed 
any name, address, your photo, badges, battleships, 
flags,etc. A beautiful remembrance to friends at home, 
Knife like cut, 24% inches long, 2biades, $1.20, 3 blades a * 
$1.60. Guaranteed best quality razor steel and fully (MONTHLY) 


warranted. orm 
AGENTS EARN $75 TO $250 A MONTH $1.50 A YEAR 


We show you how. We want an agent at every Army W E O FF E R BOT H FO R $3 .0O 


Post, on every Boat and in every town. Write quick for 
great special offer toagents. Send 2c. stamp for catalog, = 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., - 91 BAR ST., CANTON, 0, ARMY AND NAVY LIFE | 


~ 150 Nassau St. NEW YORK i 











BL PASO, TEXAS 1427 WYOMING STREET 


ST. MARK’S MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


— 


eee 


An attractive, homelike hospital for maternity cases. Only graduate nurses in attendance. 


Miss EMILY DANA GREENE, Head Nurse 


—— 





LET ws ABOUT PATENTS 


We issue a booklet, handsomely illustrated and printed in two colors on a high grade of tinted paper, which we will send to 
you free—to interest you in our business. This book is not a mere advertising catalogue in the usual sense. It contains many 
pages of valuable information, presented from an entirely impartial standpoint, and if you have, or expect to have, some idea 
or invention to put on the market you will find the illustrated data contained in these pages to be of almost priceless value. 

The fact that you are in the Service will not prevent you from obtaining a patent. Send us your name and 
address for this book—it will be forwarded without cost, and without putting you under obligation of any character. 


WOODWARD & CHANDLEE ° 1299 F Street, Washington, D.C. 
Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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THE MEN WHO KNOW 
THE SUPERIOR QUALITIES OF 
OWER's sone 






THE NEW ARMY & NAVY STANDARD 


CANVAS PUTTEE LEGGING 


MADE IN KHAKI COLOR AND IN OLIVE DRAB 
The smartest legging ever made 
of canvas. It is handsome in 
appearance, retains its shape 
=, under all conditions, is durable | 
"ae and convenient. The adjusting | 
is but the work of a moment; it 
is as easily put on as taken off. 
No laces or bottom straps. The | 
peculiar construction of the leg- 
ging is such that it will shape | 
itself to almost any leg and re- | 
tain its smart appearance. This 
legging has already become very 
popular with all those who have 
tried it. It has been adopted by 
the government for officers and | 
enlisted men, and is patented in | 
U. S., Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Germany and Japan. 
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-" are the men 
who have put them to the hardest 
tests in the roughest weather. 
EVERY GARMENT BEARING THE SIGN OF THE FISH 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF —— CATALOGUE */6 FREE 


A | Tower Co Boston. USA - Tower Cananian Co. Limited. TORONTO. CAN 


Patents 
Paorecreo 
parEnTine 

Guanan ree? 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


P ATENTED if your dealer cannot supply you, 
June 25 and Write direct to the makers 
Dec. 31, 1907 — 


| ROSEN WASSER BROTHERS, 12 paaay a. r 























> MME RECOGNIZED 
SUPERIOR. 


OF ALL 


_ 

DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 
3~ CANDIES, 

Aeuleys 


AREYOU > COCOA 
INTERESTEDIN <= += AND 
PURITY, CHOCOLATES. 


QUALITY & FLAVOR ? 
THEN YOU MUST INSIST OX GETTING 


















“3 in One” Oil Has No Equal 


for oiling trigger, lock, every action part. Does 
not dry out quickly like heavier oils, gum, harden 
or collect dust no matter how long gun stands, 
in One” cleans out the residue of burnt powder 
(black or smokeless) after shooting, leaving the 
barrel cleanand shiny. It actually penetrates 
the pores of the metal, forming a delicate per- 
manent protecting coat that is absolutely 
impervious to water or weather. No aci = 
Fre ee? = net willtell. Write for sample 


3 in One dire Co., 122 New St., New York. . 






















YOUR PERSONAL HEALTH 







demands the daily use of 








Disinfectine Toilet Soap 
It prevents contagion 


The Hygienic Products Company 






Canton, Ohio - ad - U.S.A. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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(Established 1879.) 


“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unquali- 
fied praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for 
Descriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, at 
your druggists or from 

us. 10c, in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton St., N, Y. 


288 St. James Street, - 
Montreai, Canada 


AMPERIALES 


CIGARE Ire Ss 


are rolled in 
thin mais paper— 
crimped, not pasted. 
This insures clean- 
liness and_ tobacco 
taste only—you 
don’t taste the 
paper. 

The mouth piece 
Imperiales. afford 
the ideally cool 


10 for 10 cents 


Sold Everywhere sn 10k ec. 


THE JOHN BOLLMAN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURER SAN FRANCISCO 





JOWNEY’S 


REG. U, 8, PAT. OFF, 


Chocolate Bonbons 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


Superfine in flavor 
with remarkable 
keeping qualities 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
BOSTON 


DUPONT 
Se) .4e sl 


Made of the best Bristles and 
Backs, by skilled brush- 
makers, in a clean and 
Sanitary factory, the 
largest in the world. 


DUPONT BRUSHES 


= Outlast several or- 
*\dinary brushes, but 
» cost no more. 


Hundreds of 

styles in natural 
Woods, real 
Eluny, Bone, 
Pearl, 

Ivory. ete.. 

for the 

-& Hair, Teetn, 

, Face, Hands, 

Clothes, etc. 

If not at your 
dealer's, kindly 
write us and 

. we will see 
that you 
are sup- 

plied, 


OUR FREE 
BRUSH BOOK 


tells how to choose, how to 
clean and properly care for 
your brushes. Send your 
address and dealer's. 
WY. 
Paris, Beauvars. Lona 























EXTRA HEAVY=EXTRA 


HOLDEN & TITUS, = - - 


E. A. hiinien Mfg. 


315-317 Wabash Avenue, aes 


Opposite Auditorium 


Makers of Finest Uniforms and Equipment for 
Officers of the Army and National Guard 


WRITE FOR CATALOGU? G 





MONEY TO LOAN 22325 ¢¢ suit. on 


real estate, City or 
Country, anywhere in the United States or C anada, at 
six per cent. intere st. Tw oOo per cent. commission 
charged for placing loans. Will also make loans on 
yachts and vessel property. 


Address: A. H. CRAWFORD, R. F. D. Route One, 
Box 60, Ellicott City, Maryland 













When in Brooklyn go to 


PETER F. HOPKINS 


For your Wines, Liquors and 
Cigars 


235 Sands St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 













WILLIAM B. HARRIS COMPANY 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Coffees,Teas and Spices 3 Coffee Roasters 
167 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Post Exchange Coffee - - - Post Exchange Tea 
Cup Quality First Consideration 
ReprEsENTED BY CAPT. G. W. DICKSON 


Securities and other Valuables when going from 
WHY RISK Beato Post and oon Country to Country 0 you 
can protect both for the small sum of $5to$10 per annum by renting a safe in 
National Safe Deposit Company of New York 
32 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Boxes and trunks stored for $6 and $12 per annum, or $1 per month 


REDUCED RATES TO THE ARMY AND NAVY 


Can make the offices of this Company—their headquarters 
while in the city 


NEW BOOKS 
SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN 
By the late Col. A. L. Wagner, Gen. er $1.00 
THE REGIMENTAL WAR GAME. By Immanuel, Captain 
and Instructor at the War School at Engers, Germany. 
Translated by Lieut. Walter prungee, 23d U. S. Inf. 
STUDIES IN APPLIED TACTICS 


Translated by Major C. H. Barth, 12th Inf........ 2.00 
ELEMENTS OF HIPPOLOGY (2d Edition Revised) 
By Cast. F. C. Marshall, 15th Cav........ccccsoe 1.25 


FRANKLIN HUDSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
“Largest Publishers of Military Books in America.” 
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WHOLESALE PRICES FREE AND SAMPLE TO POST EXCHANGES ON APPLICATION 


Co. 































Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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QUALITY=EXTRA WEAR 


The New BEADED TIP Shoe Lace 
Especially adapted for Army and Navy Men. Neat looke 
ing and of fine quality. Black or 'l'an—40 inches long. 
Look for the Beaded Tip. If your exchange doesn’t 
.carry them send us 10c for a pair postpaid. 


. 134 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Telephone, 3868 Main 
HERMAN 
Fine 

45 SANDS STREET 


ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS 
Cc o HN 
Tailoring 


(NEAR BRIDGE ENTRANCE) BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 








A YEARLY, INCOME FROM APPLES 
You can have it from a 10 acre irrigated 
tract in Washington. Particulars free. 


The Palouse Irrigation and Power Co., Dept. t, Seattle 


LOUIS SCHWARTZ TOBACCONIST AND 
Manufacturer of FINE CIGARS 
8 BANK STREET 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 





Telephone 76-4 









S. PATTERSON, Prop 


CRYSTAL CANDY KITCHON ® ASTERSO% 55 


82 STATE STREET, NEW LONDON 


Manufacturing of CANDY and ICE CREAM 
Wholesale and Retail Special attention given to Army and Navy trade 






THE CLOTHES DOCTOR 


WILLIAM FORMAN 
——= TAILOR ———— 


Cleaning, Dyeing and Repairing 
Altering a Specialty 


47 W. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 





THE SOCIETY OF THE PORTO RICAN EXPEDITION 


Maj.Gen. FRED D. GRANT, U.S.A., National Commander 
The society was organized at Caguas, Porto Rico, on 
October 11, 1898. All officers, soldiers and sailors who 
peeeoenee in that campaign or who served in Porte 
ico prior to October 18, 1898, are eligible to member- 
ship. Annual dues $1.00. Life membership $20.00. No 
initiation fee. A grand reunion is held yearly in No- 
vember. For information and application blanks, ad- 
dress Captain C. DeVries, National Secretary, The 
Glen Springs, Vatkins, N 


YT AW ee mee) 
DOG CAKES 


are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh raw 
beefsteak and superior to it as a food for dogs. 


Send for FREE Catalogue “Dog Culture”’ which contains 
much valuable information. 
SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD. 


Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 
Cleveland, Ohio Boston, Mass, Montreal, Canada 
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GARRETT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


PIONEER AMERICAN WINE GROWERS 
PURVEYORS OF PEERLESS WINES TO THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 


American Wines for Americans. Comparison will demon- 
strate equal merit to the wines of any Country. Why serve 
foreign wines to your guests? 

The wine caterers of the several ‘‘messes’’ on board U.S. S. 
Montana and North Carolina write us: 


‘é ‘ ‘ : . ‘ . . 
Our wine messes have used Garrett’s wines exclusively since our ships 
have been in commission. Our officers are delighted with them.’ 


All Army and Navy officers are cordially invited to visit 
Garrett’s Winery (vide the Big Clock) when in Norfolk Harbor. 


GARRETT & CO., NORFOLK, VA. 
MR. REGINALD F. POINDEXTER, Special Representative to the Army and Navy 


Style, 

Comfort, 

Durability. 

The first element of a good collar—is style. 
Next, comfort—But 


The BEST ELEMENT—is DURABILITY 
—that’s Linen. 


You would not ask for a Cotton Handker- 
chief, 


Then why take acotton collar 


When you oon. buy a Guaranteed “LINEN 
COLLAR” 


London li Collars 
at 2 for 25c. and in Quarter Sizes. 
Most 2 for 25c. collars are “Cotton,” 


But the London Town kind stamped 
“Linen 


a guaranteed by laws of New York to 
be “Linen.” 


If you want better wear—more style, and— 
the best 2 for 25c. collar, 


Be sure to ask for LONDON TOWN Brand 


At the Exclusive Shops and Post Exchanges or 
Direct trom us by mail upon receipt of price. 


*S@ogar, 


we to 


Our “Swell-dom Points” booklet prem the way for the 
correct dresser. IT’S FREE, 


MORRISON SHIRT & COLLAR COMPANY 


Dept. A, Glens Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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eit t 
EVERYTHING FOR THE COMPLETE OUTFITTING OF INFANTS 


We provide Layettes Ranging in price from $17.75 to $100. Nursery 
Furnishings, Toilet Requisites, and every comfort for nurse and child. 

Exclusive novelties in Infants’ Apparel, including French and Domestic Long 
and Short Dresses, Coats, Bonnets, Cloaks and Wraps. 

The unusual quality, service and individual- 
ity of our Infants’ Wear, make it the most eco- 
nomical, as well as the most satisfactory, that 
money can purchase. 


illustrated Catalogue of Infants’ Winter Wear 


containing a wide selection of new and dis- 
tinctive fashions in Children’s Dress, and listing 
everything for the complete outfitting of the 
young, will be mailed to any address upon re- 
ceipt of 4 cts. (stamps) to cover cost of mailing. 


Long Distance Shopping 
is made convenient and safe by our Mail Order 
Service, which gives its entire attention to 
caring for the interests of distant patrons. 

All articles ordered by mail are selected by 
experienced house shoppers and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, all goods are forwarded the same day 
letter is received. 

Our guarantee of satisfaction covers the make, 
fit and quality of all our goods. 


Address Dept. 51, 60-62 West 23d Street - - - - ~ NEW YORK 


3 


Sonn Bovte & Co. | | John H. Meyer 


NEW YORK . ; C iidinieihineee 
————— 0. —— 


Contractors with Slee 
United States Gov- and Saseutens of 


ernment since 1861 MILITARY KHAKI 
Cotton Duck ee ee 


Awning Materials SPECIALTIES 
Belting (Rubber and Leather) Khaki Drills Uniform Cloths 


‘ Hose ase re Khaki Duck for Army and Navy 
Mail and Traveling Bags Colored and Bleached Drills 
Army Tents 


Tarpaulins 75-77 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 


Always mention Army anp Navy Lire when writing to Advertisers. 
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C.C. LOOMIS HARRY LOOMIS 


emcee 
ANGELUS 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


One of the Most Elegant and Luxur- 
iously Furnished Hotels in the 
United States 


American and European 
The Most Popular Grill in the City 
LOOMIS BROTHERS 


Proprietors 


‘HOTEL 
MARTINIQUE 


A HOTEL IN THE 
HEART OF THINGS 


Herald Square 
Broadway at 33d St., N. Y. 


Most central and accessible location 
in New York. The hotel is modern, 
fireproof and replete with every luxury 
and convenience. The hotel and res- 
taurants have secured the unqualified 
approval of a critical patronage. At- 
tendance unobtrusive. Rooms $2 and 
upwards, With bath, $3.50 and up- 
wards. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $6 
and upwards, 

25% Discount off these Prices to Officers and 
their Families 
WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Inc. 


P, L, PINKERTON, Manager 
Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel 


Always mention Army anp Navy 


Hotel Regent 


562 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Between Powell and Mason Sts. 


European Plan Cafe in Connection 


120 outside rooms, consisting of Rooms 
with bath and en suite. A first-class 
modern hotel where every comfort is an- 
ticipated and studied. Directly on all 
car lines within 5 minutes of the shop- 
ping districts and theatres and all parts 
of the city; fire-proof. :-: s+: 9 i: 


RATES: 


European plan from $1.00 day up 
Special rates quoted to monthly and 
permanent guests. 





THE BRESLIN 


Broadway & 29th Street, New York 
NEW YORK’S 

LATEST 
FIREPROOF 

HOTEL 


Located in the 
Centre of the 
Shopping and 
Theatrical Dis- 


trict. 


A Favorite with 
West Point and 
Annapolis grad- 
uates visiting 


: : New York. 


Special Discounts 
$ to the Officers of 
the United States 
Army and Navy. 


“THE BRESLIN’ 
The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors 
Geo. W. Swett, Gen'IMgr. Walter E. Hildreth, Pres. 
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Do you know: 


Start to saving your money now, 80 
that when your opportunity comes, 
you will be prepared to grasp it. 


> 


Just send on an allotment or first de- 
posit of any amount by paymaster’s 
check, money order, or registered let- 
ter, and say: **l am going to start a 
bank account.’’ 





Statements of accounts with accrued 
interest issued semi-annually. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


THE HIBERNIA 
SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


INCORPORATED 1864 


CORNER MALKET, McALLISTER AND JONES STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


DEPOSITS: $50,379,393.65 
RESERVE FUND, 3,497,687.37 


OFFICERS 
Secretary and Treasurer 


R. M. TOBIN 


President 
JAMES R. KELLY 


Attorneys 


TOBIN & TOBIN 


——A CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO YOURSELF: 
SAVE A PORTION OF YOUR MONTHLY MONEY 


4 per cent. (interest compounded semi-annually) you will have the neat sum of $831.00 or 

over, when you leave the service !—that it only takes one dollar to start a bank account !—and 

that one dollar so invested has changed the careers of many men serving Uncle Sam ? 
DON’T LEAVE YOUR MONEY ON THE BOOKS. 


| 


that by saving half of your pay with us during the first enlistment at $ 


PUT IT AT WORK 


Begin your allotment now and, when 
we send you the first statement, you'll 
wonder where all the money came 


”s 


Place your savings in an institution 
where they will bring you a liberal 
return, and where they can be drawn 
on at any time in case of emergency. 


Deposits received from all parts of 
the world. 


OF COMMERCE 


Surplus, $500,000.00 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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EVER PUBLISHED! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


By Captain James A. Moss, 
24th U. S. Infantry. 


Second (REVISED) Edition 
(Consisting of Manual proper and Supplement) 


The first edition lasted 
just four months! 


A simple, handy compilation of 


| “customs of the service” and other 


matters of a practical, worth-knowing 

nature. 

General Agent: The U.S. Cavalry Journal, Fort 
Leevenworth, Kans. 


Agent for Philippines: Post Exchange, Fort Wm. 
McKinley, P. I. 
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FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
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AsClu b Cocktail STYLE 
BeGlab Cock 


we 
eA 


NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


\ mixed - by - guesswork j “MME The Name is stamped on 
cocktail can never be as every loop— Be sure it’s there 


good as you expect. A an . 

CLUB COCKTAIL is always 

a good cocktail, because it is CUSHION 
7 BUTTON 


measure mixed, an exquisite 414, 
CLASP. 


blend of rare old liquors 
q ? Manhattan LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 


aged in wood. ae base) SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
artini 7 

CLUB COCKTAILS are the (gin base) WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 

only perfect cocktails. : 


or 


are 23 at Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. universal Mailed on receipt of price. 
Sole Props. favorites. GEORGE FROST CO., wane 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ™ 


THE VALUE 
of 
PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Personal knowledge is the winning factor in the culminating contests of this competitive age and 
when of ample character it places its fortunate possessor in the front ranks of 


The Well Informed of the World 
A vast fund of personal knowledge is really essential to the achievement of the highest excellence in 
any field of human effort. 
A Knowledge of Forms, Knowledge of Functions and Knowledge of Products 


are all of the utmost value and in questions of life and health when a true and wholesome remedy is de 
sired it should be remembered that Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna, manufactured by the California Fig 
Syrup Co., is an ethical product which has met with the approval of thé most eminent physicians and gives 
universal satisfaction, because it is a remedy of 


Known Quality, Known Excellence and Known Component Parts 


and has won the valuable patronage of millions of the Well Informed of the world, who know of their own 
personal knowledge and from actual use that it is the first and best of family laxatives, for which no ex- 
travagant or unreasonable claims are made. 

This valuable remedy has been long and favorably known under the name of—Syrup of Figs—and 
has attained to world-wide acceptance as the most excellent family laxative. As its pure laxative principles, 
obtained from Senna, are well known to physicians and the Well Informed of the world to be the best we 
have adopted the more elaborate name of—Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna—as more fully descriptive of 
the remedy, but doubtlessly it will always be called for by the shorter name of Syrup. of Figs—and to get 
its beneficial effects, always note, when purchasing, the full name of the Company—California Fig Syrup Co. 
—printed on the front of every package, whether you call for—Syrup of Figs—or by the full name—Syrup of 


Figs and Elixir of Senna. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. U. S. A. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


Hartford New York London. 


ET a ee Sa ee a a a a a a ae aa ae 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


e © S © 0200040 
© 


I. Magnin & Co. 


VAN NESS AVE., AT BUSH ST., 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
Ea) AND 
eene AMERICA 
A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 







and own manufactured wearing 





apparel for Ladies, Misses, 


x Children and Infants. 














Specialists of Bridal and, Infants’ Outfits. 








Always on display a choice col- 9 
lection of Imported, domestic é 






0O040O0409020-9040O020500060000O04 


STRAP 
IT 10 
~ YOUR 
WRIST 


ALWAYS 
IN SIGHT 







a) a a RRS 
Nickel-silver cases 
Fivedifferentstyles 














Price, complete with a 
genuine Pig Skin 
Strap, as illustrated, 3,50 


We also make a smaller 
size, sold with Pig Skin 
or Black Seal 

Strap, complete for 6.00 





A correct timekeeper, 
needed by every soldier 
*r~and sailor. 

* 








New England Watches are sold by all Dealers and at Post Exchanges and Navy Canteens. If your Dealer 
cannot supply you send us his name and address, and we will forward you a catalogue and tell you where you 
can purchase the watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 12 Dover St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Philippine Offices: H. E. HEACOCK & CO., McCollough Building, Manila 
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A Trip’round the World 
For $1.50 


An invitation is extended to you, 

by the Editor of THE TRAVEL 

MAGAZINE, to join him in a 

“Fireside” Trip ’round the World, 

starting in January and extending 

through the year 1909. 

The important sections of many countries will be covered on this “Fire- 

side” Trip, and each section will be described and explained by a traveler 

who has recently visited it. Every description will be profusely illustrated. 

This “Fireside” Trip ’round the World will prove very interesting to 

you, and it will also be highly instructive to the whole family. 
Your entire expense will be limited 
to $1.50, which covers the twelve 


numbers of THE TRAVEL 


MAGAZINE during the year 
1909. 


os ; = If you wish to see a few numbers of 
| erp ere THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE 
before accepting our Editor’s invitation, we will mail you the Oc- 
tober, November and December issues (which sell for 45 cents) 
upon receipt of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
If you expect to take a pleasure or a business trip this winter, tell 


us where and when you are going, and we will send information Editor 
that will save you money on railroad and steamship tickets, and 


on your hotel bills. The 
Travel 


Please Use Coupon 3 Magazine 
361 4th Ave., N.Y. 


Dear Sir:—I am interested 
in your ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip 


The ‘round the World for $1.50. 

Please send me your October, 

ra V e J + November and December issues, as 
per special offer, for which I enclose 


Magazine / 25 cents 


361 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Two Great Library and Gift Books 


Treasured In Thousands of American Homes 
100,000 ALREADY SOLD 


THE HAPPY HABIT 


There is no other book like “‘ Happy Habit.” A 
rare book of good fellowship, full of friendly chatty 
reminiscence that “ talks things over ’’ and tells of 
happy living — not all rollicking, but dignified and 
cheery. It’s so human that it readily adapts itself 
to the personality of the reader, giving delight'‘and 
pleasure by its charming conversational tone— 
like one friend visiting with another. In thisit is 
a worthy companion to ‘‘ Heart Throbs” and | 
makes a most acceptable gift to man or woman. | 
Nearly 500 pages, handsomely bound, gold illumi- | 
nated cover. Price $1.50. 


HEART THROBS 


Fifty thousand people in all walks of life made 
this book their own—their very own—by contribu- 
ting gems of sentiment in wit, humor, pathos, 
together with the masterpieces of all the authors 
of note, that have appealed to them in their own 
lives. Nearly one thousand “ fayorites” gleaned 
from all literature down to the present day, to lie 
on the library table for little “peeps” of inspiration 
and comfort, In uniqueness and worth “ Heart 
Throbs”’ fills a special “ want”? among the givers 
of books, Nearly 500 pages, handsomely bound, 
gold, illuminated cover. Price $1.50. 


Either Book, Edition de Luxe, Full Morocco and Gold Binding, $3.00 Net 


PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL OFFER | 


Both books combined with one year’s subscrip- | 
tion to THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, the favorite 
magazine in a quarter million homes, edited by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, author of ‘‘ Happy Habit.’’ 


$4.50 value for $3.00 


COUPON 


CuHAPPLE PusiisHine Co., Boston, Mass, 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $.............. 
for which please send me “‘ Heart Throbs,” ‘“* The 
Happy Habit”’ and one year’s subscription to The 
National Magazine. 


DD 255 5 ade Bi th dunia Guay bans adne kad seiessenks ese 
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JACK LONDON’S NEW STORY 


NOW RUNNING IN THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 

The Pacific Monthly, of Portland, Oregon, will publish during the 
coming year many stories of particular interest to army and navy men. 
Among the most interesting is an article in the November number, enti- 
tled “Our National Scarecrow,” by Lieutenant Halsey Dunwoody, of Ft. 
Monroe, Va. Lieutenant Dunwoody makes an eloquent appeal to the 
American people to awaken them to our defenseless condition, and the need 
of dropping prejudice against an effective army and navy. The keynote 
of the article is our need of adequate coast defense. The article is copi- 
ously illustrated with typical examples of our present battery conditions. 

Another feature which wilf be especially enjoyed by every man who 
has red blood in his veins—and this means every man who wears a uni- 
form in our country’s service—is Jack London’s snlendid story which is 
now running in The Pacific Monthly. Jack London’s stories, “The Call of 
the Wild” and “Sea Wolf” placed him in the forefront of American 
writers, and in his latest story, “Martin Eden,” he sustains the reputation 
which he has made in his other stories. The Pacific Monthly purchased this 
story for $7,000, and it is one of the strongest stories we have ever secured. 


“Martin Eden” is a character study—the story of 
a fighter—a fighter as a newsboy in the alleys of 
San Francisco; a fighter as a rowdy in slums; 
and, finally, a fighter for education and culture 
struggling against the odds of common birth and 
vulgar environment, with a desperation of courage 
that presents a powerful blending of brutality of 
strength with sublimity of purpose. His inspira- 
tion is a woman of the higher sphere of life, but 
his motive is the mighty impulse that animates a 
soul and brain born to expand until fettering igno- 
rance is sundered and ignoble influence trampled 
under foot. 


It is not too much to say of ‘Martin Eden” that it 
possesses more of fascination and virility, grips the 
imagination and the sympathies more keenly, and 
imparts more of courage, than any book produced 
in years, 


The keynote of the novel is sounded in the four 
ene lines with which the author begins the 
rst chapter: 


Let me live my years in heat of blood! ° 

Let me lie drunken with the dreamer’s wine! 
Let me not see this soul-house built of mud 
Go toppling to the dust a vacant shrine! 


Among the other interesting features in The Pacific Monthly are the 
splendid poems of Chas. B. Clark, Jr., songs of the trail and range, such 
as “Good-by, Old ’45,” “Bacon,” and other lyrical verse. 

The Pacific Monthly is $1.50 a year, but to every reader of Army 





ANp Navy Lire who will send us his check for $1.50 we will start his sub- 
scription with the November issue, and will send without charge the Sep- 
tember and October numbers, so that he will have the complete story by 
Jack London. 

We have made clubbing arrangements as follows,and particularly recommend these clubs: 


Regular Price Special Price Regular Price Special Price 


Pacific Monthly $1.50 Pacific Monthly $1.50 
American , 1 00 | $2.00 Delineator 1.00? 9.85 
g2.50J Everybody’s.... 1.60 ( 0D 


$4.00 


Regular Price Special Price 
Pacific Monthly $1.50 


Everybody’s.... 1.50 2 2 
World’s Work.. 3.00 $3.60 
$6.00 


Regular Price Special Price 
Pacific Monthly.. $1.50 - 
Army & Navy Life 1.60 $2.35 
0 


. 
. 


Regular Price Special Price 


Paaite Monthly. St. ) 
1:00 $2.85 
$4.00 
Send your orders for The Pacific Monthly alone, or for any of the above club offers, to THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, Portland, Ore. 


Success 
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JOHN HARVEY & SONS, Ltd. 


NAVAL WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND Founded in the Year 1796 


Wine Merchants by Royal Warrants to 
His Majesty KING EDWARD VII and H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


HUNTING PORT 
As Supplied to His Majesty’s Ships 
PURE BORDEAUX FINE SHERRIES 
MESS CHAMPAGNES SCOTCH WHISKIES 
Price Lists and Samples Free on Application. Reference Permitted to Leading New York 
Merchants and Clubs 


HARVEY’S PORT FOR THE POET LONGFELLOW 


Apropos to the gift, from the American Consul at Bristol, to the Bristol Art Gallery, 
of a Longfellow autograph souvenir referring to Longfellow’s visit to Bristol, with Dickens 
in 1842, the Western Daily Press of June 1, says: 

‘Longfellow always had a lively interest in Bristol and her expanding commerce, and 
maintained for years certain personal relations with the historic port. Port of another 
kind found its way from Messrs. John Harvey & Sons to Longfellow’s cellar and table.” 


A TEMPTING OFFER 


Review of Reviews $3.00 ALL FOR 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.25 $3 00 
Sunset Magazine e 

AND FREE with your order, a beautiful 75-page book of views—in four colors. 


SUNSET ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1909 
“THE BLUE MOON” is the title of an exceptionally interesting novel 


by Mary Austin—the well-known author of ‘San Isidro,” ‘“‘ Santa Lucia,” and 
‘The Land of Little Rain.’’ It will run in Sunset in 1909. 

The clever short stories received in the recent $2,000 contest will appear in 
Sunset, beginning in December, with the First Prize Winner. 

Sunset’s contributors include: Jack London, Gertrude Atherton, Mary 
Austin, Benj. Ide Wheeler, Maynard Dixon, Owen Wister, Charles Warren 
Stoddard, Arthur North, James Hopper, David Starr Jordan, Gordon Coutts, 
George Sterling, Chas. K. Field, Warren Cheney, Eleanor Gates, and a hundred 
others. 

Sunset for the coming year will be better than ever before. You cannot 
afford to miss the good things it has in store for you. 
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